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Notes on the American Species of Myristica ; by 
George Bentham, Esa. 

Five species of American Nutmegs are enumerated in the last edition 
of Steudel's * Nomenclator,' but this number must be reduced to four, 
as Martins has shown that the M, Bicuhyba of Schott is identical with 
his own M, officinalis^ and I am not aware of any new species having 
been since published. The recent discoveries however of Hostmann in. 
Surinam, of Gardner and others, and more especially of Spruce, in 
Brazil, have added no less than nine distinct species, making a total 
of thirteen South American Myristica^ now more or less known*. 

There is some discrepancy in the generic characters as given in 
general works with regard to the male flowers. Endlicher gives the 
number of anthers as six to fifteen, Swartz limits them to three in the 
two American species known to him. To me they appear to vary both 
in number and form from thi*ee to six or eight (in the American spe- 
cies), and to afford convenient characters for arranging the species, in 

* I am aware that Kunth, in the seventh volume of the ' Nova Genera et Species/ 
published a Myristica OrinocensiSt omitted by Steudel. He had however only a 
very imperfect male specimen to examine, and it is evident that the structure he 
describes is much at variance with all known modifications of Myristica. The bi- 
valvate involucre, ciliated calyx, free anthers, varying in number, etc., suggest an 
affinity to Peridium among Eupfiorbiacea, and, to my mind, a probable identity 
with Schismatopera of Klotzsch. 
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the same way that modificatigns' ^of the same organs in the Asiatic 
species have served as foUtod&tlons for the subgenera or sections My- 
ristica, Knema, and PyrvMha! 

The American Myfidicd^^xe generally lofty trees, of which the first ra- 
mifications are, acebr^i^ to Mr. Spruce, almost always in fives, although 

• * * *• 
the subsequent b^:aiiches are irregularly alternate. The leaves are 

smooth onr^he up{)er side, and when young more or less clothed on the 
undersidfi as^jvell as the young shoots with a stellate down, which 
either •pntifcfy disappears in the adult leaf, leaving the under surface 
moi^'orless glaucous, or persists and grows in the form of a rusty 
dOwfli.' The lateral veins diverging from the midrib are regular and 
•..parallel, and are usually connected within the margin, the reticulated 
\ smaller veins being generally inconspicuous. Two species, M, carinata 
and M, punctata^ have the leaves completely covered with minute trans- 
parent dots, particularly conspicuous in the young leaf, whilst in the 
others I can find no trace of them ; at least, in the adult leaf. The 
flowers, both male and female, are arranged in little heads or umbels, 
which are themselves distributed in axillary panicles, sometimes nearly 
simple and racemose, sometimes very much branched, ample, and 
crowded with minute flowers. The female panicles are less branched 
than the male, but never reduced to one or to a very few flowers as in 
most Asiatic species. Each little head or umbel is, when young, en- 
closed in bracts, which are so very deciduous that they are seldom to 
be seen in dried specimens. The calyx appears to be constantly trifid 
or tridentate. The ovary in the very few species in which I have seen 
the female flower is crowned by two small sessile ovate stigmata. 

The aromatic properties of the American Nutmegs are described as 
analogous to those of the Eastern species, but coarser, and the chief 
use made of them appears to be the extraction of a wax for making 
candles ; whilst the bark of most species yields an acrid medicinal oil, 
too caustic to be used otherwise than for external application. 

The following is a synopsis of all the American species known to me. 

§ 1. Anther (B 3, rariu^ 4-6, oblong a ; columna gracilis, parte nuda 

antheris aquilonyi v. longiore, — (The lateral veins in this groupe 

are usually numerous, and run straight nearly to the edge of 

the leaf.) 

1 . M. carinata, Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis anguste oblongis ob- 
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tusis vix acuminatis basi rotundatis subtus glaucis vix tomentellis, 
paniculis ramosis laxiusculis, calyce profunde tiifido, antheris 3, co- 
lumiia filiforrai pluries brevioribus, fructu globoso glabro. 
The male specimens were gathered from a tree of about sixty feet, 
with the trunk two feet in diameter. The leaves, which are not yet 
fully grown, are from 3^-5 inches long, scarcely an inch wide, and 
very copiously dotted with minute transparent dots, with a few small 
stellate hairs scattered on the under surface, the veins very divergent 
and not strongly marked ; the petiole 2-3 lines long. The panicles (as 
in all the American species, covered with a short rusty down) are about 
half the length of the leaves, with very divaricate branches and not very 
crowded ochraceous sweet-scented flowers. The bracts small and orbi- 
cular ; the calyx very small with deeply cleft recurved lobes. These 
specimens were gathered by Mr. Spruce, in October, in the forest at 
the mouth of the Rio Negro, in North Brazil. The fruiting specimens, 
which appear to me to belong to the same species, were gathered near 
Barra in February, from a slender tree of about 35 feet, branching only 
at the top. The full-grown leaves are 6-8 inches long, firm and more 
or less complicated and keeled by the prominent midrib ; the lateral 
veins are more prominent, and, owing to the thickened texture, the 
minute pellucid dots can only be seen with a strong light. The in- 
florescence is the same as in the males. The drupe-like fleshy capsules 
about 9 lines in diameter, of a glaucous-green when fresh ; aril scarlet. 
2. M. venosa, sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis ellipticis vix acuminatis basi ro- 
tundatis acutisve subtus glaucis venis valde obliquis, novellis vix to- 
mentosis, paniculis brevibus parce ramosis, calyce profunde trifido, 
antheris 3 oblongis columnse parte nuda brevioribus. 
This was a slender tree of about 20 feet. Leaves 4-6 inches long, 
2-2i inches broad, more or less blunted at both extremities, or some- 
times slightly acute, but never narrowed into a long point ; the parallel 
veins are much more oblique and longer than in the other species. The 
male panicles about an inch long, the small flowers nearly sessile ; the 
staminal column slender, but not so long as in M. carinata. 

Found by Mr. Spruce in the Capoeiras, near Barra, in March. 
8. M. officinalis (Mart. Reise, vol. i. p. 343) ; foliis petiolatis oblongis 
V. ovato-oblongis acuminatis basi rotundatis ibidemque revolutis et 
in petiolum decurrentibus novellis subtus toraentosis, paniculis bre- 
vibus racemiformibus, antheris 3-6 oblongo-linearibus columnae parti 
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nudse subaequilongis (fructu globoso glabro). — M. Bicuhyba, Schott 

in Spreng. Syst. Cur. post. p. 409. 

Leaves much shorter than in M.fatua, narrower than in M. vejiosa, 
and readily known by the peculiar form of their base. The flowers are 
few and small. 

Grows in the forests of the provinces of llio Janeiro and Bahia. 
The specimens I have examined are from Martius, Herb. Bras. n. 650, 
and Gardner, Rio Janeiro, n. 5596. Its chief use appears to be medi- 
cinal, although- Martius states his opinion that by cultivation the aro- 
matic properties of its nutmeg might be much improved. 

4. M.falua (Sw. Fl. Ind. Occid. p. 1126); foliis breviter petiolatis 
anguste oblongis basi rotundatis subtus pallidis sub torn entosis, pa- 
niculis amplis decompositis, calyce profunde trifido, antheris 3 ob- 
longis columnaB parte nuda brevioribus (fructu ovali v. subgloboso). 
— M. SurinamensiSy Holand. ex Sw. 1. c. — M. sebiferay var. longifolia. 
Lam. Diet. vol. iv. p. 391, ex descr. 

Leaves usually 6-8 inches long and scarcely an inch broad, or in 
luxuriant specimens near a foot long and \\ inch broad ; the veins 
numerous, nearly transverse, and reaching very near the margin. The 
bracts much larger than in the other American species ; the flowers 
numerous, on pedicels rather longer than the calyx. 

Common in Guiana ; it appears to extend from Para to the West 
Indies. My specimens are from St. Vincent (Anderson), British 
Guiana (Eob. Schomburgk, 2nd Coll. n. 950, Eich. Schomb. u. 1257), 
Surinam (Hostmann, n. 786), and Caripe near Para (Spruce). It is 
there known by the name of Ucii-uba^ or Oil-tree. The nut, according 
to Kolander (quoted by Swartz), is used, when fresh, in lieu of the real 
nutmeg, but loses its aromatic properties in a week. 

5. M., subsessilis, sp. n. ; foliis brevissime petiolatis anguste -oblongis 
basi anguste cordatis subtus pallidis demum glabris, paniculis bre- 
vibus parum ramosis, calyce profunde trifido, antheris 3 (rarius 4-6) 
anguste oblongis columnse parte nuda brevioribus, fructu oblongo 
tomentoso. 

Leaves very nearly those oiM.fatua in general form and dimensions, 
but they are emarginate at the base close to the very short petiole 
(barely 1 line long). The inflorescence is that of M, officinalis, or rather 
more branched. The fruit is very different, being olive-shaped, about 
9 lines long, and covered with a rusty down. 
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From Gardner's Piauhy collection, n. 2775. 

§ 2. Anther CB 6, lineares; columna crassa, parte nuda hrevmima v. 
subnulla. — (The lateral veins of the leaves usually more distant 
than in the first groupe, more curved and running together by 
anastomosed veins at a greater distance from the margin.) 

6. M. elongata, sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis lanceolato-oblongis longe acu- 
minatis basi rotundato-cuneatis subtus glaucis, paniculis brevibus 
ramosissimis, calyce breviter trifido, antheris 6 linearibus, columnsB 
parte nuda brevissima. 

Flowers much like those of M, sebifera^ but smaller. The leaves are 
very different, being from 6-9 inches long and only 1^ inches broad, 
tapering at the upper end into a long point. 

I have a single male specimen gathered (probably by Langsdorff) 
at Borba on the Eio Madeira, and communicated by the Imperial Aca- 
demy of St. Petersburg under the name of Bicuhyba, It is however 
very different from the M. officinalis , Mart. 

7. M. cuspidaia. Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis petiolatis ovali-ellipticis v. ovato- 
lanceolatis longe cuspidatis basi rotundatis subtus tomentosis impunc- 
tatis, paniculis laxis floribundis, calyce tridentato, antheris 6 lineari- 
bus columme parte nuda brevissima. 

Nearly allied to M. elongata^ but the leaves twice as broad, and the 
panicles very much more ample. The petioles are 4-5 lines long, the 
leaf itself 6 -8 inches long by 2^-3 inches broad, ending in a point 
more than an inch long ; the consistence and venation is that of M, 
sebifera^ but they are less downy and never cordate at the base. The 
flowers are also about the same size, but the pedicels much longer. 

Gathered by Mr. Spruce from a slender tree of about 15 feet by 
forest streams, near Barra do Rio Negro. 

8. M. sebifera (Sw. Fl. Ind. Occid. p. 1129) ; foliis petiolatis amplis 
ovatis V. late oblongis basi late cordatis subtus ferrugineo-tomentosis 
impunctatis, paniculis decompositis folio brevioribus, calyce triden- 
tato, antheris 6 linearibus columnse parte nuda brevissima, fructu sub- 
globoso tomentoso. — Virola aebifera, Aubl. PL Gui. p. 901. t. 345. 
This forms a tree which, according A ublet, will grow to the height of 

60 feet, but is found in flower and fruit from 20 feet high upwards. The 
leaves are generally from 6-10 inches long by 2^-3 inches broad, but 
I have seen them more than a foot long and 4 inches broad. The la- 
teral veins are rather distant and arcuate. The fruits that I have seen 
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are of the shape and size represented by Aublet, t. 345, fig. 4 and 5. 
Those represented fig. 6 and 7, which are twice the size, may very 
likely, as stated by Aublet, proceed from a mere variety, but fig. 8 and 
9 are so very different in shape that they must surely belong to some 
perfectly distinct species. 

Evidently a very common tree in Guiana and North Brazil. My 
specimens are from British Guiana (Hob. Schomburgk, Ist coll. n. 711, 
2nd coll. n. 588, 907 and 991, Rich. Schomb. n. 906, 1402, and 1713), 
French Guiana (Martin), Surinam (Hostmann, n. 635), Para and San- 
tarem (Spruce), and province of Goyaz (Gardner, n. 3566). I find no 
record of any use of the fruit except as furnishing a vegetable wax for 
candles, and the acrid red juice extracted from the bark, as in the case 
of other species, is used medicinally. 

9 PM. theiodora, Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis breviter petiolatis amplis ovatis 

V. late oblongis acuminatis basi late subcordatis subtus glaucis vix 

tomentosis impunctatis, paniculis decompositis folio brevioribus, . . . 

frnctu subgloboso ferrugineo-tomentoso. 

Tree of 20 feet, with leaves like those of M, sebifera, but rather 
broader, less cordate at the base, and much less downy underneath ; 
the fruit rather larger and borne on thicker and longer pedicels. I 
should nevertheless, in the absence of flowers, have considered it as a 
mere variety of that species, had not Mr. Spruce assured me that it is 
perfectly distinct. The leaves, when drying, are said to emit a strong 
odour of tea. 

Gathered in March in the forest about Barra do Rio Negro by Mr. 
Spruce. 

10 PM. punctata. Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis breviter petiolatis amplis ob- 
longo-lanceolatis basi rotundato-truncatis crebre pellucido-punctatis 
subtus glaucis vix tomentosis, paniculis (fructiferis) brevibus dense 
ramosissimis, fructu globoso obtusissimo tomentoso. 

Leaves longer than in M. sebifera, and not so broad, not at all cor- 
date although broad at the base ; the pellucid dots very distinct and 
copious. Fruit-panicles scarce 2 inches long and broad. Fruits nume- 
rous, smaller than in M, seb^era, with very short stalks. 

A slender tree, of about 16 feet, found by Mr. Spruce in the moist 
forest about Barra do Rio Negro. 

11 ? M. macrophylla. Spruce, sp. n. ; foliis brevissime petiolatis amplis 
oblongo-ellipticis breviter acuminatis basi anguste rotundatis subtus 
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ferrugineia impunctatis, paniculis (fructiferis) brevissimis glomeratis, 

fructu globoso rugoso glabro. 

A tree of about 35 feet, with very hard wood. Leaves thicker and 
more leathery than in the other species, from 9-18 inches long by 3-4 
inches broad, narrowed near the base but rounded next the petiole. 
Fruit on short stalks branching from the base, rather larger than in 
M. sebiferay but without any trace of down, drying black, and with a 
very uneven surface even when fresh. 

Found by ^Mr. Spruce by a stream near Barra do Kio Negro. 

Although in the three last species I have not seen the flowers, I have 
little hesitation, from their general aspect and foliage, in referring them 
to this section. 

§ Z.^Anthera 6-S,parvay ovata, circa colutnna apicem peUaio-dUa- 
tatum inserta, parte nuda antherU multo hngiore, — (Lateral 
veins of the leaves much arched and anastomosing at a consi- 
derable distance from the margin.) 
12. M. Hoatmanni, sp. n. ; foliis breviter petiolatis ovali-ellipticis acu- 

minatis basi rotundatis cuneatisve, paniculis brevibus parum ramosis, 

calyce profunde trilobo lobis rotundatis, antheris 6-8 ovatis columna 

apice peltato-dilatata multo brevioribus. 

A tree of about 25 feet. Leaves (5-7 inches long by 2-3 broad) 
and inflorescence very much resembling those of M, Otoba, as figured 
by Humboldt and Bonpland, but the petioles are very much shorter, 
the leaf itself of a rusty colour (when dry) underneath, but not dovmy, 
and there are no perceptible pellucid dots. The lobes of the calyx are 
nearly orbicular and white, according to Hostmann. The staminal 
column reminds one in some respects of some of the Asiatic species 
of the section Knema, but the anthers are less numerous and the dilated 
part not perceptibly toothed. 

Shady forests of Surinam, Hostmann, n. 1162 and 1181. 



To the above must be added — 13. M. Otoba, Humb. et Bonpl. PI. 
M({. vol. ii. p. 78. 1. 103, which is unknown to me. The female flower, 
if correctly figured, is very different from that of any other species 
known to me. It is from the neighbourhood of Bogota, and is said to 
supply the coarse strong-smelling nutmegs of that country. 
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I take this opportunity of adding the characters of some new Am- 
nacea from Mr. Spruce's last collections. 

1. Anaxagorea brevipes; foliis oblongis cuspidatis coriaceis, pedunculis 
solitariis (bifloris) fructiferis petiolum brevissimum excedentibus, fol- 
liculis tenuiter lepidotis. — Arbor parva (20-pedalis). Folia 6-8 
poll, longa, circa 2 poll, lata, petiolo vix 2-lineari, longiuscule cus- 
pidata, basi rotundata, consistentia quam in caeteris speciebus multo 
ftrmiora, venis minime pellucidis. Flores baud vidi. Fedunculi 
fructiferi circa 3 lin. longi. Calyx parvus, infra fructus patens. 
Beceptaculum et foUiculi iis A, phceocarpi a Martio depictis similia. 
Ovaria ultra 12, folliculi tamen abortu saepius pauciores, cum stipite 
pollicares v. paulo longiores, in vivo (teste Spruceo) lutei stipite 
coccineo, in sicco castanei. 

From the forest about Barra do Rio Negro. 

2. GuaitensL pterop748 ; glabrescens, foliis elliptico-oblongis cuspidatis 
costatis basi abrupte contractis et secus petiolum decurrentibus, pe- 
dunculis 1-3-nis glabriusculis infra medium articulatis, sepalis ovatis, 
petalis obovato-oblongis ferrugineo-tomentellis. — Arbor gracilis, 20- 
pedalis. Hamuli fusci, novelli tenuissime ferrugineo-tomentelli. 
Folia semipedalia, circa 3 poll, lata, cuspide acutiusculo, versus basin 
angustata v. rotundata, ima basi cuneata et secus petiolum semi- 
poUicarem usque ad basin decurrentia; novella minute puberula, 
adulta supra glabrescentia hand nitida, subtus minutissime ferru- 
gineo-tomentella, consistentia rigide membranacea, costa media sub- 
tus valde prominente, venis primariis etiam prominulis parallelis an- 
gulo fere recto a costa divergentibus et intra marginem tenuiter ar- 
cuato-confluentibus. Fedunculi 8-9 lin. longi. Bractea minutse, 
squamseformes. Sepala 2 lin. longa, obtusiuscula. Fetala (an per- 
fecte evoluta ?) 5 lin. longa, undulata, primum ferruginea, dein ca- 
nescenti-tomentella, in vivo roseo-virescentia. Bacca baud visae. 
From the forest on the north shore of the Amazon River at the mouth 

of the Rio Negro. Easily recognized by the winged petiole. 

8. Anona (Guanabani) sessiliflora ; arborea, ramis glabris v. strigillosis, 
foliis (subpedalibus) oblongis v. obovali-oblongis cuspidatis basi in 
petiolum brevem angustatis rigide membranaceis supra glabris sub- 
tus strigillosis, floribus 1-3-nis subsessilibus, sepalis ovatis acutius- 
culis, petalis rotundatis crassis acutiusculis dense sericeis, interiori- 
bus vix brevioribus. — Folia 3-4 poll, lata, acumine poUicari. Bractea 
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parvae, orbiculatse. Florea aperti pollicem diametro. Petala intus 
per totaiu partem concavam glabra, apice uti extus sericea. Torus 
glaber. Antherce numerosse, subsessiles, 1 lin. longse. Ovaria glabra. 
On the south shore of the Eio Negro, towards its confluence with 
the Solimoes. 

4. Duguetia Imifficuspisj ramulis cano-tomentosis, foliis anguste ob- 
longis longe cuspidatis basi rotundatis supra glabris subtus lepidotis 
pallescentibus, pedunculis brevissimis lateralibus solitariis, bracteis 
minutis, petalis (pollicaribus) ovatis cano-tomentosis calyce duplo 
longioribus. — Affinis D. Quitarensi et (ex descr.) D. Spixiana, dis- 
tinguitur ramulis, petiolis, costa paginae inferioris, et floribus tomento 
brevissimo incanis. Folia 6-8 poll, longa, ] ^-2 poll, lata, apice in 
acumen pollicare contracta, rigidule membranacea. PeduncuU circa 
2 lin. longi. Sepala late ovata, acuta, fere 6 lin. longa. Petala 
perfecte evoluta, fere pollicaria, obtusa, pallide purpurea. 
A small tree, on the Lago do Alexo, near the mouth of Eio Negro. 
5. Rollinia resimsa. Spruce, MS. — R. glaucescens, Miq. Stirp. Surin. 
p. 108 (1851), non Sond. Linnsea, vol. xxii. p. 557 (1849). 

A small tree from Matinho, near Barra do Rio Negro, with shining 
black bark, minutely dotted with grey ; the flowers aromatic and the 
leaves, when bruised, emitting a strong resinous odour, whence Mr. 
Spruce derived his name. It appears to be not uncommon in Guiana, 
and is well described by Miquel, whose name I suppress with regret, it 
having been previously applied by Sonder to a Minas Geraes species. 
Besides Hostmann's Surinam specimens I have others from British 
Guiana numbered 942 in Sir Robert Schomburgk's collection, or 1302 
in that of his brother Richard. 



Ameeicas Egevegetation, etc. (The Oak-vegetation of America; 
abridged from two popular lectures delivered before the Association 
of Natural History of Copenhagen, and separately reprinted.) By 
Professor F. Liebmann. Copenhagen, 1851. Translated from the 
Danish, by Dr. Wallich, F.R.S., V.P.Linn. Soc. 

{Continued from p. 3270 

All the Oaks of tropical Mexico are of the so-called evergreen sort ; 
with some apparent exceptions, to be noticed hereafter. 

VOL. V. c 
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Alexander von Humboldt has place(i the lower limits of the Oaks on 
the eastern coast of Mexico, at 400 toises, or 2400 feet ; an assertion 
which proves, how precarious it is, to draw general conclusions from in- 
adequate data. Since Humboldt, during his journey in Mexico, became 
acquainted with the state of vegetation on the eastern slope of the Cor- 
dilleras, by one single route only, from Jalapa to Vera Cruz, his state- 
ment should, in justice, be applied exclusively to that line, and not 
be extended beyond ; for then it will be found incorrect. And vet has 
this Humboldtian view of the lowest limit of the Mexican Oaks, on 
the east side of the Cordilleras, been repeatedly quoted, as an undoubted 
fact, which it cannot be, unless expressly limited in the manner which we 
have indicated ; because both north and south of that line Oak-forests 
are met with, down to the very coast in the Department or State of 
Vera Cruz. It is Q. oleoidea which thus extends to the very coast ; a 
handsome, not very large tree, growing in clumps, and forming small 
groves on the savanas, rarely small forests. These savana-groves possess 
much picturesque beauty, by breaking the monotony of the extensive 
grass plains. The tree has shining leathery leaves; the stem and 
branches are mostly covered by masses of parasites with magnificent 
flowers, such as Orchideae, Tillandsiae, Pipera, Visca, and Loranthi. 
Among the first we may name the splendid Schomburgkia tibicina^ many 
fine Bpidendrtty Oncidia, Maxillaria, etc.; while the known grey-bearded 
Tillandaia umeoides hangs down from the branches and wafts its deli- 
cate fibres to the winds. 

As it rises imperceptibly from the shore, the country produces, at an 
elevation of 2-3000 feet, an increased number of Oak species : small 
trees with stiff, mostly woolly leaves, forming small open forests on 
the low ridges or margins of the deep volcanic ravines, which intersect 
the east coast. They disappear in low situations, fertilized by the soil 
which has been washed down, and also in the barraukas, or ravines, 
where, with a want of light, there exists likewise too great moisture. 
As characterizing this belt we may name Q. petiolaris, tomentom, and 
affinis. 

The Oaks at an elevation of 3000 feet become loftier and more 
stately; they form dense forests, and increase considerably in the 
number of species. Here the heat becomes already more temperate 
(17° C. mean temperature), and the fall of rain is great ; the climate 
is the finest one can desire. It is concerning this portion of the region 
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of Oaks that the opinion prevails, that on reaching it, tliere is security 
against the yellow fever, black vomit, and typhus, which prevail on the 
coast. This opinion, though correct and founded on experience, ad- 
mits of being extended much further than the inhabitants suppose; 
for it applies also to those parts of the coast, which are occupied 
by the above-mentioned low species of Oaks ; these grow only in lo- 
calities where there is a brisk change of air, a free outlet of moisture, 
and where no accumulation of putrescent vegetable matter can take 
place. The heat here, though very great, exercises no deleterious in- 
fluence on the health. I have never heard the herdmen, who constitute 
the scanty population of the savanas, where the coast Oaks are pro- 
duced, speak of those diseases; and I have nowhere been myself in 
better health than there. The principal species which distinguish this 
region are, Q. Jalapensis, one of the largest of Mexican Oaks, with 
smooth, toothed leaves ; Q. Alamo, a stupendous tree with large, co- 
riaceous leaves, woolly and white underneath; Q.polj/morphay a small 
crooked species with woolly, grey leaves ; Q. Mexicanay with lanceolate, 
willow-like leaves; Q. Ghiesbregtii, a very fine tree, having smooth, 
entire leaves; besides several undescribed species. They are orna- 
mented by a crowd of parasites ; climbing Aroidece embrace and partly 
conceal the stems, with their large, fleshy, and shining foliage; PJdlo- 
dendra hang down from the branches in festoons ; while large tufts of 
fine-flowered Orchidea {Lalus, Epidendra, Odontoglossay MarmodeSf 
Slanhopea, TrichopiluB, and many others), several variegated Tilhndaia:, 
with other Ananas-like plants and also Ferns, and herbaceous Fipera, 
cover the surface of the trees, and perform the same oflice as Mosses 
and Lichens do in our forests. Under the shade of the Oaks grow 
Ckamadorea ; and on their roots remarkable parasites are found, such 
as the scarlet Monotropa coccinea, and Conopholk aylvatica, which 
answer to our Orobanche. 

A variety of woody twiners connect the stems and render the forests 
impenetrable ; such as Banisteria, PauUinia, Serjana, thorny Sarsapa^ 
rillas, and climbing Riibi. The wild Vine surmounts the tops of the 
trees and there intermingles its countless pendulous clusters of glau- 
cous-blue grapes with the acorns*. 

* On felling a large Oak, which was to au unusual extent overwhelmed by a wild 
Vine, sixteen large baskets of grapes were gathered, yielding 180 bottles of juice, 
which was made into an excellent vinegar. 
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On the margin of the forests is found an exceedingly handsome sort 
of Bamboo (Arundinaria), shooting up tufts of stems to a height of 
25 feet, which are not thicker than a goose-quill, have verticiQate 
thread-like branches, from which the bright green and grass-like leaves 
hang down, and form one of the most beautiful vegetable objects I have 
ever met with. The tall, tough, and slender stems bend into light 
curves in all directions, like the rays of a fountain. These few fea- 
tures may to some extent suffice to give an idea of those fine Oak- 
forests, in which the naturalist will find most ample matter for re- 
search. 

Beyond this rich region of plants, at an elevation of 3000 feet, the 
gently sloping plains cease ; mountainous lands succeed, and we find 
ourselves already at the foot of the Cordilleras. Palms are no longer 
met with ; woody Ferns have taken their place. We are now at an 
elevation of between 4000 and 5000 feet, at which the town of Jalapa 
is situated, whose climate and fine vegetation are so vividly described 
by Humboldt. The cool atmosphere, the great moisture, and the 
uneven territory are conditions so favourable for the production of the 
Oak, that it is here it reaches its maximum in Mexico ; and we find ac- 
cordingly that dense forests of many sorts cover the mountain-sides. 
Besides those of the precepting regions, alluded to above, a number of 
other remarkable species make their appearance, surpassing by the 
size of their fruit all others hitherto known ; only few of them have as 
yet been described. To these belong Q. GaleoUii, with leaves like 
those of the Beech, and globular nuts of the size of a pigeon-apple ; 
and next after this Q. insignisy with leaves like the Chestnut, the cup 
measuring 8 inches and the nut 6 inches round, by 2 in diameter, 
and li in length. 

Although here, as everywhere else in Mexico, the Oaks are evergreen, 
yet they are nearly leafless during a very short period of the year. 
This is occasioned by the violent northerly winds {Nortes) which fre- 
quently prevail during the winter months, from December until Febru- 
ary, and are accompanied by a cold rain. The leaves are gradually 
blown off; but it is only in February, immediately before the period of 
blossoming, that this state reaches to such an extent, that during a fort- 
night the Oaks appear almost leafless. Many elegant parasites, which 
had almost escaped attention before, are now in flower on the Oaks, 
such as Juanulloa parasitica , Columnea Schiedea^ia, many Ucheverido, 
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Orchidea^ and Tillandaia, As soon as this Norte-^enod is over, the 
Oaks begin to blossom. In the course of a few days they assume a 
splendid gold-coloured tint, owing to the countless aments which 
cover aU the branches, the young leaves burst forth simultaneously, 
and scarcely eight days have elapsed before the trees again assume 
their rich fresh foliage. It is a brief, but a distinctly marked spring, 
which in this manner unfolds itself. While this spring lasts in this and 
the preceding region, large cocoons of silk, of an ell in diameter, are 
seen hanging down from the branches of the Oaks. They derive their 
origin from a gregarious sort of silkworm, which spins itself into a 
large common habitation, which gradually increases in circumference. 
The worms leave the cocoons at night and spread over the Oak, in 
order to devour the young foliage, drawing a thread of silk along with 
them, which is fixed at one end on the outside of the cocoon ; towards 
morning they return again to their home, which is now enlarged by 
the addition of a new thread from each worm. In this manner about 
800 silkworms associate together in one common cocoon, which thus 
become augmented at the rate of 1600 threads each. 

The period of ripening of the acorns is from September to November, 
during which season the Oak-forests more than usually teem with life, 
on account of the many animals that are allured by the fruit. They 
resound with the screeching of numberless parrots, and the noise caused 
by the cracking of the nuts, which fall to the earth like dense showers 
of rain, and are eagerly devoured by the Nasita, Proci/on, and Dicot^les, 
and by squirrels. Short, regular knocks are heard, which might be taken 
for those of some people at work cutting timber, but which will be 
found to proceed from a handsome species of woodpecker, which the 
natives, on that account, call the carpenter (carpentero real), zealously oc- 
cupied in picking symmetrical rows of holes in the bark of the Oaks, into 
which it inserts acorns picked up from the ground. In the acorns are 
lodged unhatched insect eggs; and it is only some time after their 
maggot has consumed the kernel, that the woodpecker returns to break 
the nut, and consume the weU-fed worm. 

We now ascend the Cordilleras to an elevation of between 6000 and 
7000 feet, where Pines begin to mingle with the Oak. The latter 
continue still to predominate, forming the leading constituents of the 
forest ; but further upwards they gradually decrease, being now suc- 
ceeded by the Pines. The predominant species are Q. lanceolata, lau- 
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rifolia, and glahrata. Many of them form only dense thickets, inter- 
woven with numerous ConvolvuU, among which is the important medi- 
cinal C, Purga. Climbing woody grasses, species of Fanicum, ascend 
the branches. In these forests we now meet with many sorts of trees, 
which remind us of Europe, such as the Hornbeam, Lime, Willow and 
Gomel, mixed with a multitude of noble trees of the Laurel tribe. 

At an elevation of 8 to 3 0, 000 feet the Oak is only found scattered 
singly among the Pines. It has thick woolly leaves, and mostly long 
fruit-stalks, or racemes of fruit. We find here Q. spicatOy reticulata, 
ehrysophyUa, pulckella, and others. The more perfect parasites now 
almost entirely disappear, only some sorts of Fiscum still continuing ; 
but Mosses and Lichens abound on the Oaks. Long beards of Uauea 
harhata hang down from the branches, in the same fashion as Til- 
landm, usneoidea in the hot region. It is only ujyon the volcano of 
Orizaba at an elevation of 12,000 feet that the Oak ceases entirely. 

Having thus given a sketch of the changes, wliich the Oak under- 
goes in the various regions, from the torrid coast of Mexico to the 
highest points on the eastern Cordilleras, we now proceed to the Oak- 
vegetation in the interior of the country. 

The immense highlands, which occupy the greatest proportion of the 
interior of Mexico, are separated by high Cordilleras from both coasts 
towards the east and west, and are besides subdivided into various large 
and small tracts by chains of mountains ; the smaller tracts having the 
appearance of long valleys, the bottom of which nevertheless is ele- 
vated from 5000 to 8000 feet above the sea. The climate is temperate 
and dry ; the vegetation scanty, but peculiar. It is only where the 
mountains are so elevated, as to reach beyond the lower cloud-belt, 
that the climate becomes moister and the woody forms more powerful ; 
forests cover their sides, while the highlands and the low hills are almost 
devoid of trees. This causes a great obstacle to the establishment 
of industrial and manufacturing pursuits in the interior ; which wiU be 
easily understood when it is recollected, that the most populous towns 
in Mexico are situated on its highlands, or in such valleys as are under 
the similar conditions Avith these; that fuel is expensive, on account 
of the great distance it has to be brought on mules, through the most 
difficult mountain-paths, and in small loads. It is principally the Oak 
which affords fuel in the interior of Mexico ; enormous quantities being 
likewise converted into charcoal. Such has been the destruction of 
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Oak-forests during the last 300 years, on account of the many rich 
silver- mines at St. Louis Potosi, Guanajuato, and Zacateca, that the 
smelting of silver is at the present day attended with enormous ex- 
penses for the purchase and transport of charcoal alone. It may be 
easily conceived, that it has been found necessary to relinquish the 
working of even the richest copper and iron mines on account of their 
disproportionate costs ; for charcoal had to be brought eighty leagues 
on clumsy small carts ; which was the case especially in regard to the 
copper-mines at Mazapil and Saltello. 

The Oak-vegetation in the northern states of the. interior is very 
numerous as regards species; but almost all the trees are low and 
stunted ; often only shrubby ; not forming dense forests, but standing 
in small groups on the precipitous sides of mountains. Many species 
have large, coriaceous, often rugose, tomentose leaves, and small firuita. 
They occur chiefly at elevations from 6000 to -8000 feet, and do not 
produce the same pleasing impression with the Oaks on the eastern 
Cordilleras ; their weak, crooked stem, the few irregularly spreading 
branches, and stiff, lead-grey leaves giving them a sombre appear- 
ance, still further augmented by the loads of pendulous ash-grey 
Tillandsia tisneoides, which often cover the Oaks entirely. To give 
some idea of the extent of species found on those arid mountains 
in the interior of Mexico, I will mention the following from the 
silver district Eeal del Monte : Q. crasaipes, Mexicana, lanceolata, lau- 
rinUy tridenSy depressay ambiffuay glauceacenSy chrysophylUiy pandurata, 
ruguloaay OraJiamiy fflabrescenSy repanday barbinervis, crassifoUa, obiusata, 
caUoatty nitenSy reticulata, confertifolia, sideroan/la, etc. 

These species are again found on all the mountains of the interior of 
Mexico, from Zacateca to Oajaca. In the silver district of the eastern 
mountains of the State of Oajaca, I have met with nearly all the spe- 
cies which I first knew only from Real del Monte. 

It is notorious that the ancient, original seat of the cochineal 
cidture, was on the mountains of Oajaca. The climate on the higher 
mountains of 8000 to 9000 feet is rough and unsteady, and therefore 
unfavourable for the delicate cochineal insect ; nevertheless its culture 
succeeds among the Indians, though with great difficulty ; each sepa- 
rate little insect having to be protected on the flat branches of the Opun^ 
titty by means of sheds made by attaching the stiff Oak-leaves to them ; 
for which purpose Q. cramfolia is used. Its tender leaves look like the 
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most beautiful scarlet velvet, on account of the dense felt which covers 
them ; as they advance in growth, the red colour changes into pale 
yeUow or whitish, the felt on the surface is rubbed off, and a dull 
green colour succeeds ; they become very thick, almost cartilaginous, 
fragile, with the margin recurved, so as to resemble the hoUow of 
a hand or spoon, whence the natives caU the tree the Spoon Oak 
(encina de cuchara). Q. dyaopJiyllay apicata, and caUosa have similarly 
thick leaves. 

In the eastern valleys of Oajaca, the Oak descends to an elevation of 
a few thousand feet only. The relative condition is here nearly as in 
the eastern slope of the Cordilleras. Among the Oak-forms here, we may 
name the remarkable Q. Skinneriy first known from the western coast 
of Guatemala, having a nut of 5^ inches in circumference ; further Q, 
salicifolia and tomentosa. In the valley along the Rio de las Vueltas, 
I have again met with Q. petiolaris, found also on the eastern slope of 
the Cordilleras at an elevation of 2500 feet. The Oaks which ascend 
highest on the Oajaca Cordilleras (SempoaUepec, Pelado, Cumbre de 
Ocote, and Tauga) are found at an elevation of 10,000 to 11,000 feet, 
in the form of crippled shrubs, only a couple of feet high. 

The western Cordilleras have Oak-forests like the eastern, but they 
are little known, because their investigation by travellers is attended 
with great difficulties; the mountains being exceedingly scantily in- 
habited ; and a protracted sojourn in those high regions where the Oak 
is found, being within reach only of the wealthy naturalist. My jour- 
ney across the western Cordilleras towards the southern happening at 
a season, when the acorns were very little developed, the determination 
of species became impossible ; my data concerning these are therefore 
scanty. The Oak -forests of that part are far from being so fine as 
those of the eastern Cordilleras, resulting from the dryness of the cli- 
mate ; I may name among the species Q. nUida, acutifoliay glaucescem, 
and callosa. 

The nature of the vegetation of Guatemala is as yet extremely im- 
perfectly known. There exists no connected account of it whatever. It 
is not to botanists that we stand indebted for the species from thence, 
but to collectors in other walks of life, who have gathered specimens 
of growing plants about their places of residence, and transmitted 
them to Europe. We owe to the English merchant Skinner, the 
English collector Seemann, and the known German collector Hartweg, 
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what specimens we possess of Guatemalan Oaks. ' But we are deficient 
in all sort of information, concerning the conditions in which they 
were found. We may nevertheless conclude from their agreement with 
the Mexican Oaks, to some similarity with the localities of the Oaks in 
its Southern Stiates. Thus Q. tomentosa, callosa, Skinneri, and ienui- 
folia are common to both ; while Q. bracht/stachys, undulata, and con- 
apersa are peculiar to Guatemala. The Oaks are very much on the 
decrease in Nicaragua and Costa Rica ; according to Oersted, they are 
found only on the volcanoes, between 7000 and 10,500 feet elevation; 
and the few species which have been brought thence to Europe are 
characteristic*. 

In South America the Oak is wanting in the littoral chain of Vene- 
zuela, and the high isolated mountain-chain of St. Martha. But it re- 
appears again in the Cordilleras of New Granada, in three species dis- 
covered by Humboldt and Bonpland. These southernmost Oaks of 
America are Q. Tolimensis, found at an elevation of 6000 feet in 4° 27' 
N., Q. AlmagueremiSy and lastly Q. Mumboldtli, a fine tree with glo- 
bular fruit, found in 1° 54' N., at the height of 6600 feet. 



Descripticm of some remarkable Tibetan Plants ; by Thomas Thom- 
son, M.D., F.L.S., Assistant Surgeon of the Bengal Army. 
(Tab. n:.-XII. ofVol.IY.) 

1. COEYDALIS. 

Caule esquamato simplici v. ramoso glabro, foliis glaucis glabris tri- 
sectis crassissimo-camosis segmentis subrotundo-cuneatis 3-5-loba- 
tis, lobis inciso-crenatis omnibus apice rotundatis, bracteis cuneatis 
inferioribus incisis. (Tab. IX.) 

Corydalis crassissima, Canib, in Jacq, Voy. LW, 

Rhizome subterraneum, elongatum, horizontale, ex apice caulem annuum 
erectum 3~6-uncialem ssepius I-foliatum proferens. ^olia radicalia 
longe petiolata, tripartita, segmentis fere orbicularibus late obcunea- 
tis trilobis vel obtuse tridentatis, rarius pinnatipartita, pinnis latera- 

* While reading the last proof, I received from the large Royal IXerbarium at 
Berlin a rich collection of American Oaks, and among them a large number of species 
from Guatemala and Central America, collected by the Prussian Warczowitez. Most 
of them are not yet described. 

VOL. V. D 
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libus minoribus obcuncato-trilobis, terminali maximo. Folium cau- 
linum sessile, tripartitum, segmentis latissimis rotundatis trilobis, 
lobis tridentatis. Eacemus densus, bracteis magnis obcuneatis in- 
tegris vel trilobis. Flores unciales, pallide viridescentes, purpureo 
variegati, pedicellos subsequantes. Petala exteriora obtusa, apice 
emarginata. Calcar longum, obtusum, incurvum. 
Hab. In montibus Tibetise occidentalis. 

This curious little species of Corydalia is not uncommon on the 
mountains of Western Tibet, at the elevation of 15-16,000 feet, grow- 
ing in warm situations and often among stones, which generally cx)ver 
the stem and leaf-stalks, so that nothing but the head of dull purplish 
flowers is visible. Though usually much smaller than the specimens 
described and figured by M. Cambessedes, I can find no marked dif- 
ference between thaj; and my species, which indeed was collected in the 
same district of country. The shape of the calycinc scales is extremely 
variable. In my figure a very common form is represented, but they 
are often much more mucronate and occasionally quite as much elon- 
gated as in the figure quoted. 

Plate IX. Fig. 1. Flower. 2. Sepal. 3. Pistil '.-—all magnified. 

2. SiSYMBEIUM PRIMUL^FOLIUM, n. sp. 

Foliis radicalibus caulem superantibus obovatis seriatis infeme longe 
attenuatis, caulinis parvis ovato-oblongis sessilibus, sepalis persisten- 
tibus erectis cylindricis. 

Radix crassa, fusiformis, tuberculata. Folia omnia radicalia, late spa- 
thulata, longe petiolata, versus apicem dentata. Scapi e collo plures, 
supra medium bracteati. BractecB ovato-oblongae, inferiores vacuae, 
supcriores floriferse, sed infra flores supremos saepius minutae vel plane 
nullse. Pedicelli bracteas vix sequantes, patentes. Sepala oblonga, 
basi sequalia. Petala obcuneata, indivisa. Siliqua sepalis petalisque 
marcescenti-persistentibus stipatse, cylindrico-subulatae, vix sub- 
compressae, rectae vel saepius incurvae (ut videtur vix dehiscentes) . 
Falva membranaceae, tenuissime reticulato-nervosae. Dissepimentum 
completum, membranaceum, 1-nerve. Replum validum. Semina nu- 
merosa, alterna ; cotyledonea || || ; radicula saepe oblique subtorta. 

Hab. In monte Ilattu Himalaya) occidentalis, alt. 10,000 ped., in ru- 
pibus madidis. Junio mense fere dcfloratum legi. 
Tills is in many respects a very puzzling plant ; technically the cha- 
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racter agrees pretty weU with Sisymbrium, unless the pods should prove 
to be permanently indehiscent. Those which I possess show no ten- 
dency to dehiscence, but though sufficiently advanced to exhibit the 
structure of the embryo, they are certainly immature. Notwithstand- 
ing the remarkable habit, I am unwilling to propose a new genus on 
imperfect materials, and therefore for the present leave it doubtfully in 
Sisymbrium, 

Plate X. Fig. 1. Flower. 2. Same with the perianth removed. 
3. Petal. 4. Stamen. 5. Pod. 6. Same with the valves removed. 
7. Seed. 8. Embryo : — all magnified. 

3. Chorispora sabulosa, Camb. in Jacq. t. 15. 

Foliis radicalibus longe petiolatis lanccolatis integerrimis vel dentatis vel 
ssepius pinnatifidis uec raro pinnatipartitis, scapis racemosis, floribus 
pallide purpureis, sepalis linearibus oblongis obtusis erectis extcriori- 
bus basi gibbosis apice stellatim pilosis, petalis obcuneatis retusis, 
siliquis junioribus glanduligeris demimi glabris torulosis rostratis, 
articulis 3-6 replo persistente demum secedentibus subglobosis. 
Chorispora sabulosa, Cambess, in Jacquem, Voy.Bot. ^.15. 
Hab. In humidiusculis et subsalsis TibetisB occidentalis, altitudine 10- 
13,000 ped. 

The specimen figured exhibits the usual state of the plant. The 
plate in Jacquemont's Voyage represents a large specimen in a very ad- 
vanced state. The leaves, which vary much in shape, are often quite 
as much divided as in C. eleganSy Camb., which seems to be nothing but 
a form of the present species, no character, except a slight difference in 
the degree of ema/ ;!nation of the petals, being pointed out. 

Plate XI. Fig. 1, 2. Flowers. 3. Petal. 4. Stamens and ovarium. 
5. Stamen. 6. Ovarium. 7. Pod. 8. Pod with valves removed. 9. 
Seed : — all j 



4. Dilophia, genus novum. 

Gen. Char. Sepala elliptica. Petala membranacea, spathulata, retusa 
vel irregulariter deutata. Stamina 6 ; filamenta subexserta, fere sequi- 
longa. Olandula tori 4, magnse, stamina solitaria utrinque stipan- 
tes. Ovarium pedicello crasso brevi stipatum, late ovatum, fere or- 
biculare, didymo-compressum, biloculare, stylo crasso brevi conico 
apiculatum. Stiff ma obtusum. Ovula in quoque loculo 4. Silicula 
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sepalis petalis staminibusque marcescentibus mnnita, utrinque 
oblique circumscissa, replo late alato membranaceo, valvis dorso 
gibbosis tuberculatis et quasi cristatis; dm^imentum latissime fe- 
nestratum, demum fere evanidum. Embryo || ||. 

Dilophia saUa, 

Hab. In salsis paludibus Tibetiae occidentalis, alt. 12-17,000 pedum. 

Herha pusilla, depressa, e collo prolifere ramosissima, ramis divaricatis 
prostratis. Folia anguste spathulata, oblonga vel linearia, integra vel 
sinuato-dentata. Flores numerosissimi, racemis in umbellulas den- 
sas contractis, basi foliis stipatis. 
Plate XII. Fig. 1. Leaf. 2, 3. Flowers. 4. Petal. 5. Stamen. 

6, 7. Pods. 8. Replum and dissepiment. 9. Seed. 10. Embryo : — 

all magnified. 



De. Chables Bolle, on his Journey to Fuerteventura and Lancerotte, 
(Translated from a letter addressed to P. B. Webb, Esq.) 

The " antiques Purpurarise " have been as thoroughly explored as the 
season permitted. I have rambled over Fuerteventura from the point 
of Handia to the Bocayna and the Isle of Lobos ; and beyond the Bo- 
cayna, through all Lancerotte, from Papagayo to Haria. I was a 
little too late in the season, and my herborizations have not been so 
fruitful as I could have wished. Lancerotte and Fuerteventura, like the 
Cape Verd Islands, are green only after the autumnal rains ; even in the 
month of April they arc 'as bare as our fields in Germany are in March. 

I landed first at the Gran Carajal, and, beginning well, found at once 
Tr^ulus cistoides and a species of Boerhaavia, Handia next furnished 
me a harvest of some interest, particularly as Bourgeau remained there 
only one day, and it was visited neither by you nor by Berthelot. 

The lofty Black Mountains descend gradually towards a cape formed 
by a yellow-tinted stony plain, surrounded by rocks of slight elevation, 
almost hidden beneath beds of sand and the triturated remains of land- 
shells. The vegetation here is formed of shrubby C/tenopodiacea, Eu- 
phorbia Paralias, a creeping Lhiaria with yellow flowers, an Ononis, a 
Lotus, a GnapMlium, and Zygophyllum Fmitanesii, on which I found an 
Orobanche, My attention however was more particularly called to a 
small Cruciferous plant with rose-coloured flowers and spirally convo- 
luted fruit* ; M. Berthelot assures me he never saw it before. The 
* Vxo\i9\i\y Malcolmiamaritima,^.Br. (P.B.W.) 
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mountains of Handia form a perpendicular wall towards the north, 
whilst their southern side is intersected by long ridges, between which 
are valleys sloping gently down to the torrid African beach. The 
clouds borne by the trade-winds rest stationary on the northern side, 
so that, unable to pass over the crest of rocks, they abandon all the 
southern coast to the most frightful sterility. Fuerteventura, at its 
southern extremity, possessed doubtless, like Lancerotte at Famara, a 
•zone of evergreen forests, which descended perhaps very low, but which 
has receded and disappeared before the great destroyer — man ; a few 
•remains now only mark the spot. Suspended over horrid precipices, or 
seated on the lofty and inaccessible cornices of the Pico de la Zarza 
and the Pico del Frayle, the Arhol de la Cumbrey the wild olive, and 
another low shrub, still brave the axe and the teeth of the goats. Seen 
from below, these little woods look like black marks on the grey rock. 
This Arbol de la Cumbre, of which I obtained a few specimens in fruit 
with great difficulty, and at the risk of breaking my neck, is nothing 
but the Catha casdnoidea. I found established under its shade and 
around it a little flora, exclusively Handian, composed of an Argyran- 
tJiemumy of four Petrophyes^ of an Aichrysony a Leucophae, a Micromeria, 
a splendid frutescent Bupleurumy unluckily without flower or fruit, and 
an Echium with white flowers veined with azure, whose habit is more 
Caboverdian than Canarian. Three Ferns, the Asplenium acutum, Bory, 
and palmatum, and the Folypodium vulgare, clothe the humid ledges 
of the rocks, and the ground is enamelled with the golden flowers of 
the Ranunculus Teneriffa, With the exception of this little verdant 
region, the whole mountain is overrun by the NaupUus sericeus, a plant 
eminently social, whose flowers exhale a strong odour of Elder, while 
an Orobancke, as yet probably undescribed, feeds on its roots. Here 
and there you meet with different species of Cickoracea, and amongst 
them a fine Andryala, and tufts of a beautiful Cerastium* with pendent 
branches and flesh-coloured flowers. 

The southern side is a true Arabia Petrsea; the NaupUus again 
appears in mass, with little mimic forests of Kleinia neriifolia, mixed 
with the stunted tree-like Tabayba dulce {Euphorbia balsamifera)^ of 
which some enormous individuals may be seen on the heights, resem- 
bling, with their branches interlaced, their tabular summits, and their 
almost quadrangular contour, the altar of Delos, built by the infant 
* "ProheAAj Rhodalsine procumbenSf Ga.j. (P. B.W.) 
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Diana, if we may have faith in tradition, of the horns of wild goats. 
With these grow an Artemisia, then flowerless, a little Galium, Noto- 
ehkena vellea, and a Conyza, Around the few rare sources are Apium 
graveolens. Maiden-hair, Gnap/ialium Inteo-aUmm, Glaux maritima, wan- 
derers and cosmopolites. On the coast appear an Lidigofera, Besedella 
subulata, Eeaeda cryataUina, and a Lobularia, Adding to these the 
Mesaerschmidia, the Periploca Itsvigata, Eubiafruticosa, and a sprinkling 
of very common plants, and I think I have given you a fair idea of 
the riorula of the Handian peninsula. I must not forget however 
the Hup/iorbia Canarienm, never seen by me elsewhere in the two 
PurpurarisB. I need not add, what Bourgeau told you, that Des- 
pr^ux's story of his having found here a Melianthua is false. 

And now we'must cross the Hable, that desert which, still more than 
the Cyclopean wall built by the aborigines, separates Handia from the 
rest of Fuerteventura. In this Libyan solitude nothing is wanting to 
recall the picture of the great Sahara, not even the bones of camels, 
half enveloped in the folds of the waves of sand. But we have no 
time to stop ; aloft on our dromedary we will pass quickly through the 
whole length of this, the longest of the Canaries, the hapless Fuerte- 
ventura, which years of drought and misery have depopulated and de- 
spoiled of cattle and forests. At length we reach the strait of the 
Bocayna, which, rolling on like a mighty river, separates us from Lobos. 
A light canoe lands us on a strand of the whitest and finest sand that 
can be imagined. Your Canarian idyl, * A day passed at Graciosa,' was 
renewed, but how recite it in this short letter ? It requires an entire 
" Miscellanee 1 "* More prudent than the Gascon knight, companion 
of the Norman Bethencourt, Gadifer de la Sallef , we had brought 
with us an ample store of eatables, of wine, and above all of water. 

This little islet is not, like Graciosa, given over to woody CJienopodea, 
The Euphorbia baUamifera is likewise abundant here, and attains truly 
astonishing dimensions. The flora of Lobos is characterized too by 
the exuberance of its Staticea, which sometimes reign exclusively and 
without rivals. I observed three species, and amongst them S.papiUata; 

* See Miscell. Canar. p. 191. 

t " En risle de Loupe, oil il estoit alle pour avou* des peaux de loups marins pour 
la neccssite de chaussures, qu'il falloit aux compagnons, ct y demeura taut que vivres 
lui faillirent, et il estcudoit uu drap toutes lea nuits, qu'il tordoit tous les matins pour 
estanchcr sa soif, car la ditc isle est deserte et sans eau douce." — Relation des Chape- 
tains de Bethencourt. 
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the two others are certainly new to the Canarian Flora, and perhaps 
undescribed. One of them is a little shrub formed of large tufts, 
woody and decumbent below, displaying with pride its beautiful pa- 
nicles of rose-coloured flowers ; the other is more modest and herba- 
ceous, and has blue flowers. 

And now I invite you to a feast of gangaa and Jwubaraa* trvffes, 
I have found real truffles at Handia, at Mexorata, and indeed through- 
out all Herbaniat, — delicious white truffles! I have seen whole 
baskets of them gathered and exchanged by the ignorant Majoreros 
against an equal quantity of potatoes. These truffles grow but little 
below the surface of the soil in dry places, and almost always at the 
foot of the " Turmero," or Helianthemum Canarieme ; their presence is 
revealed by slight cracks in the ground above them. 

At Lancerotte, at the foot of the chain of Famara, I found another 
Statice nearly allied to 8, macrophyllay but perfectly distinct, and re- 
markable for its still larger leaves, which are petiolated. This species 
is not described in your * Phytogi-aphia,' and I shall have at least the 
merit of enriching your future synopsis with three new Statices. 

I could not discover in Fuerteventura the Rhodorrliiza HystriXy Webb, 
MSS., brought from that island by Bourgeau, though I searched for it 
everywhere. 

Returning to Teneriffe, I found everything burnt up around Santa 
Cruz, and I must go far off, and to higher districts, to seek plants in 
flower. I am thinking of the woods of Taganana. There exists, it is 
said, in the north, enfolded in the chain of Anaga, a certain wood, " un 
monte del tiempo de la Conquista," which foot of naturalist has never 
trod, and which I long to explore ; but I am embarrassed as to my 
choice : one should be a Briareus, and with a multiple body, to collect 
everything and all here at the right time. I wish to penetrate the Ca- 
gnadas towards Guimar, and study the vegetation of the mountains of 
the south-west, and then the isle of Palma is there before my eyes, and 
waiting for me ; one of those rare occasions too may occur of visiting 
Gomera and Hierro, without the walls of our world, and seductive from 
their very isolation. 

I am now (August 22nd) at Orotava, and shall embark in a few 

* Tetrao (Fterocles arenariaj, and Otis Houbara. 

t Name of Fuerteventura at the time of the Conquest. The inhabitants of this 
island* are called Majoreros by the other Canarians. 
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days for Palma. Our excellent savant, Leopold de Buch, forbade me 
to return to Berlin without having visited the mighty caldera. 

The climate at Orotava is far different from that of Santa Cruz. 
Here fogs are frequent, and heavy clouds hang over the forests, where 
no doubt the rain is falling. As I passed the high sloping plateau of 
the Kodeos, the cold was very sensible, and I was wetted to the skin. 
Thus it is, that in the upper regions the malady of the potatoes con- 
tinues, but on the hot coast at Santa Cruz, in Fuerteventura, and Lan- 
cerotte, where indeed they were little cultivated, they are entirely free 
from this pest : it seems that heat and drought arrest its progress. 

I have visited the garden of acclimatization, peopled at present not 
with plants, but with souvenirs. However there are still some very 
fine things, and nothing is irrevocably lost. The humble medianero 
(peasant), who presides over its destinies, has preserved a certain vene- 
ration for Flora and the Dryads. Yesterday I was invited to the 
garden of Don Francisco Ventoso, to see a rare and precious tree 
which no one in the country knew; the Duke of Saxe- Weimar and 
the Kussian Prince Bragation, both amateurs of horticulture, had been 
confronted in vain with this vegetable enigma. Judge of my surprise 
when I recognized in this tree a magnificent JatropJut Curcas ! In this 
garden I found a noble Eucalyptus, from New Holland. The Statice 
arborea is likewise cultivated here, but I am to be taken to-morrow to 
see better specimens of this fine Siempreviva on the roof of the Laza- 
retto near the port. 

And now you may well inquire when I am to return to the Gorgades. 
Would that I could set out imtanter. The voyage on board the great 
steamers is far more agreeable, and even shorter, than that from one of 
the Canaries to another in their dirty coasting vessels ; but the climate 
of the Cape Verds, with which I am now thoroughly acquainted, 
is opposed to this. It would be as fruitless to botanize there now as 
at Paris in December. During the dry season all nature sleeps; then 
come the torrential rains of August and September, when no reason- 
able being quits his retreat for an instant. Even within, how could 
plants be dried where clothes, shoes, furniture, everything is covered 
with its appropriate mucor ? Then too the reign of fever commences. 
Towards the end of October the " estazao das agoas " is over, and when 
that time comes be certain that I shall mount the breach. 
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The J Amman Herbarium, 
{Continued from vol. iv. p. 254.) 

At p. 217 ^^ ^eq, we gave the general remarks abridged from Dr. C. 
Hartmann's 'Notes on the Scandinavian Plants in the Herbarium of 
Linnaeus/ translated by our valued friend Dr. Wallich from the Trans- 
actions of the Eoyal Swedish Academy of Sciences for 1849 (published 
1851). Those are immediately followed by an enumeration with re- 
marks by Dr. Hartmann on the Scandinavian plants of the Linnsean Her- 
barium which are esteemed dubious. Of the value of tliis enumeration, 
and of such remarks, made by so careful and so correct a Swedish bo- 
tanist as Dr. C. Hartmann (now Professor Hartmann, having recently 
succeeded his respected parent in the Chair of Botany in the University of 
Upsal), to the British, and even to the European botanists, there can be 
no question, and we heartily wish it may encourage some botanists of 
our own country to offer similar remarks on the plants in the Linnaean 
Herbarium belonging to other regions. 

1. Scandinavian Plants of the Limusan Uerbaritim, which are considered 

doubtful, 

Obs. The numbers which are here placed before the generic names' 
indicate the number of each Genus in the herbarium. But the numbers 
which are placed before the specific names are not those of the herba- 
rium, but are placed by me to indicate the order of the Swedish species 
and specimens contained under the same genus in the herbarium: 
hence also numbers of this kind, here omitted, \vill be found in another 
part of this enumeration. Lastly, the numbers here often given after 
the specific name, are added by Linnaeus himself in the lierbarium, and 
answer to the numbers of the species in the * Species Plantarum, ed. 1.' 
{C. Hartmann,) 

N.B. It will be observed that what foUows in Italics is in manuscript 
in the Herbarium, written by Linnaeus ("Linn."), Smith, or others, 
as indicated. 

VOL. V. E 
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monandria. 

10. Salicornia. 

1. Jierhacea, 1-a, Gotland, Linn. Smith has added /?roc7<wi^«, Fmgl, 
Bot, t. 2. p. 175. — Is a prostrate form of S. herbacea, Auct., com- 
mon on the shores of Sweden. 

2. herbacctty Sp. c. d. s. ? Linn. — Is a form of the same species prin- 
cipally seen on the western shores of Sweden ; nearly simple, erect, 
larger, with few, short, simple branches, well agreeing with S. her- 
bacea, var. biennis, Fr. et Hartm. 

3. Jierbaceay Linn. — Like the preceding, without number or locality. 
Appears to be the same larger and erect form, but with more erect, 
elongated, compound branches. 

11. Htppuris. 

1. Hippuris, 1. Linn., without specific name. — Is the most common 
form of H. vulgaris, Auct., with narrow leaves, 8 or more in a 
whorl. The specimen in the centre has the lower leaves elon- 
gated, two inches long ; appears to be the fluviatile variety. 

2. No name, and only Leche, Linn. — tetraphyUa^ J, E. S., Smith. — 
Leaves 4 in a whorl, broadly lanceolate, is the maritime or tetra- 
phyllous form of H. vulgaris. 

3. Without name, and only Pallas, Linn. Hipp, tetraphyllay J. E, 8,, 
Smith. In a strange hand, Elatine an eadem cum Alsinastro ? 
Kamischatica, As far as can be judged from the habit and the 
leaves and young fruit, this is the same as the preceding, or 
H. vulgaris, var. maritima. One specimen has 6, the rest 4, leaves 
in a whorl. 

13. Callttriche. 

1. Without name, and only number (1), Linn. Which number re- 
fers to the first species of this genus, C. palustris s. verna in Linn. 
Sp. Plant. — Of the specimens here placed together, some with 
elongated leaves (an inch long), linear, single-nerved, and emar- 
ginate, belong to C. autumnalis ; others, with spathulate, obovate 
3 -nerved leaves, to C. venia, as these species are distinguished by 
Linnaeus and most of the recent botanists. All are destitute of 
fruit. 

2. autumnalis 2, Linn. — Two specimens, of which one is sterile, the 
other fructiferous. Seeds cruciate, without perigone ; the leaves 
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of both linear, one-nerved, truncated or emarginate, the stem 
erect, branched, as well as the size and whole habit, show these 
specimens to belong to C. autumnalis. 

3. verna, 1, Linn. — All the specimens, 2-3 inches long, fructiferous, 
with 2 petals, styles in part persistent, leaves opposite, 3-uerved, 
spathulate, uppermost ones rounded, belong to C. verna, of Linn, 
and recent authors. 

4. C, vema^ j8. Linn. — ^Numerous specimens, which are fructiferous, 
an inch long, some erect, others creeping, all with a long liliform 
root ; the leaves very short (a line long), linear, single-nerved (as 
far as can be judged from the dried specimens), the style partly 
persistent. Which characters, as well as the habit, which resemble 
that of Bulliarda aquatica, does not all answer to the description 
of Linnaeus in Fl. Suec. and Species Plant. ; but they agree better 
with C. verna, p minima, Wahl. Fl. Suec, and with C. verna, d, 
Hartm. Fl. ed. 4. 

DiANDEIA. 

26. Veronica. 

1. spuria, H, V. 77. Linn. V, apicata, anguatifolia, C. B, Pitt, 246, 
Smith. — Is a form of V. spicata, of the western shores of Sweden, 
with numerous terminal and axillary elongated spikes, the leaves 
lanceolate, coarsely and obtusely serrated, opposite or ternate. 

7. hybridan 7. Veronica^ Flora Suec, (which, however, except the 
word Veronica, appears to be afterwards erased, and below is 
written) figura in Ry, Near one margin of the paper a station is 
added, in insula Moclari Fldskloian, and near the other margin, 
11. 1. 7 — all written by Linn. — The authentic specimen from the 
locality above quoted, exactly corresponds with the description in 
Flora Suec, having the leaves of V. officinaKs, with the habit and 
inflorescence of spicata. The plant is a foot high ; the terminal spike 
lanceolate, thick, crowded, 4 inches long ; the axillary spikes are 
short, on leafy peduncles; leaves of the peduncles lanceolate, 
nearly entire ; superior cauline ones broadly lanceolate or oblong, 
lower ones petiolate, ovate, all subhirsute and crenate. In habit, 
therefore, by no means in inflorescence, it rather resembles offici- 
nalis, but in the spikes altogether spicata, of which two species, 
as the name implies ; it is perhaps a hybrid, or a remarkable and 
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larger form of V. spicata with different leaves, rather than a form 
(of spicata), to which in Sweden at least the name of hybrida has 
been given, but which is in no way like the Liunojan plant. Of 
this latter only one specimen is known. It can hardly be consi- 
dered a species. 

9. saxaiilis, written by an unknown and more recent hand; and 
on a label distinct from the paper by another hand, scarcely that 
of Linnaeus, No. 2, Veronica fruticulosa. The plant is 

10. fniticulosa, Island. Linn., saxatilia, J.E.S., Smith. — Without 
name, number, or locality ; but attached to a paper which con- 
tains V. alpina are specimens which belong to saxatilis. 

19. agrestis 21., Linn., by whom correction is made, for the name 
first written, arvensis; although the number 21, Sp. PI. ed. 1. 
refers to the latter, not to the former species. — The characters 
indeed^ quite accord with No. 20, agrestis, Sp. PL and Fl. Suec, 
^ but they belong to that form which is never distinguished by the 
name of polita. as indicated by the large, ovato-lanceolate, nerved 
acute calycine segments, tlie shining nearly glabrous ovato-oblong 
leaves, and the habit of the plant. 

21. hederi/olia vera, Smith. No remark by Linnaeus. — It is the V. 
hederifolia, Linn. Fl. Suec. (where the " leaflets of the calyx" are 
said to bo " cordate ") and of recent Swedish authors ; and is re- 
markable for the leaves being rounded from a cordate base, 3-5- 
lobed, and the segments of the calyx being triangular-cordate acu- 
minated and ciliated. 

22. hederifolia 22. Linn., and by Smith is added jS (although in Spec. 
Plant, ed. 1. a only, not j8 of this species, is so). From the pre- 
ceding species (21) tlic present is distinguished by its whole ap- 
pearance and by the following characters : the segments of the 
calyx are obovate or elliptical, obtuse, the stem is thicker, more 
erect, the leaves are approximate, cuncate at the base, or decurrent 
into the petiole ; all which marks do not well tally with V. hederi- 
folia, Spec. Plant., and Fl. Suec, but quite accord with V. persica, 
or Buxbaumii of modern authors. 

26. peregrina, Linnaeus, as well as locality; H. U. — The specimen 
is no way different from the one which precedes it in the herba- 
rium, V. romana, to which Smith also has written "peregrina 
eadem est.'' Both the specimens however agree, not with V. pe- 
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regrina, but rather with V. acinifolia, Sp. PL, since the leaves of 
both are elongated or ligulate and crenulated (not " entire "). In 
like manner the specimen on the following paper, called V. acini- 
folia, is without doubt to be referred to V. peregrina, of which it 
has all the characters, even the entire leaves. That a change has 
been made in this place appears from this, that to the specimen cited, 
called V. acinifolia, No. 26, is written by Linnaeus, which, in Sp. 
PL ed. 1, is the number of V. peregrina. In the same mind, 
Smith, after the name V. acinifolia, has added, " certe non est ; V. 
peregrina est," J. E. S. Hence though it is easily to be seen 
that peregrina of the herbarium is acinifolia, and that acinifolia of 
the herbarium is true peregrina, yet in no way can we ascertain, 
since no locality is given from the herbarium, whether peregrina 
has ever really been found within the Swedish limits. 

3. PiNGUICULA. 

Among species of this genus preserved in the herbarium (concerning 
which see Part II.), there is no specimen^of that showy form 
called P. vulgaris, /3, of which Linnseus makes mention in the 
•Flora Lapponica.' 

{To he continued.) 



Double Cocoa-nut (Lodoicea Seychellarum). 

All lovers of Palms will be interested to learn that the Eoyal Grarden^ 
of Kew have just received a valuable addition to their collection, in the 
safe arrival of a healthy young plant of the famous Coco de Mer^ or 
Double Seychelles Cocoa-nut, the first ever imported alive to Europe. 
For this we are indebted to Professor Bojer of the Mauritius ; and, for 
its safe and speedy conveyance to this country, to Messrs. Blyth and 
Greene and the Directors of the new screw-propelled steamers, who, 
in the most generous manner, on hearing what was expected to come 
from the Mauritius to the Eoyal Gardens of Kew, volunteered to give 
the cask with the plant (together weighing 10 cwt.) a free passage 
in the " Queen of the South," and every care to be taken of it. In 
two months from the date of the vessel sailing from the Mauritius, 
the plant was safely landed in England. There was a vigorous leaf 
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four feet and a half long when the plant came away ; and a remarkable 
healthy new leaf made its appearance during the voyage, which is now 
li foot long. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Folia Orchidacea ; hy Dr. Lindley. 

The * lolia Orchidacea,' or an " Enumeration of the known species 
of Orchids," is a contemplated work, to the task of which — we say it 
in all sincerity — we believe there is only one author existing who is 
competent ; and that author is Professor Lindley. His devoted attention 
to this family of plants, his unprecedented advantages, due to his fa- 
miliarity with the liviug plants now so long in cultivation in public and 
private gardens, and the noble collection in his herbarium, — ^for all 
Orchid-growers and collectors have been anxious to cast their speci- 
mens at his feet, — the numerous figures that he has published, or been 
instrumental in publishing, and above all the innumerable graphic il- 
lustrations on the papers of his herbarium, made from living and dried 
specimens', executed, too, by his own hand, — all give him an advantage 
which no other individual has possessed or can possess. His ^ Folia 
Orchidacea ' has been some time announced, and we have the pleasure 
of stating that the first part is now before us. " The work," the author 
tells us, "upon which this enumeration is founded {Genera et Species 
Orchidearum) was commenced in April, 1830, and terminated in Octo- 
ber, 1840 ;" and that work, all know, was a great boon to botanists and 
to Orchid-growers. " Twenty-two years have therefore elapsed since 
its commencement, during which period the advance of discovery has 
been so rapid, that numerous genera have been added to what were 
then known ; others have been subdivided, or wholly remodelled ; and 
multitudes of species have been introduced, and published in so many 
different works, that their identification has become attended with very 
great difficulty. In 1830 the Orchidaceous plants of tropical America 
were scarcely known in either gardens or herbaria ; of late years they 
have multiplied enormously ; those of the Philippines were unheard of; 
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and the numerous Japan species were only puzzles whicli none but the 
Dutch had the means of unravelling. At the present day, we have 
actually in cultivation a greater number of Orchids than were known in 
1830 from books and herbaria taken together! As an example, the 
genus Maadevallia may be mentioned; in 1833 supposed to consist of 
only three species, and to belong to the section called Vandea^ it is now 
known to include between thirty and forty species, and to be a new 
Malaxaceous genus, nearly related to Pleurothallis.'* 

There are however certain genera respecting which the author has yet 
very insufficient information : instead then of giving the genera of this 
work in systematic arrangement, as in the * Genera et Species ' already 
published, the genera most completely known to him will be treated of 
first, each genus published separately, and paged separately ; so that 
" at the completion of the work they can be all arranged according to 
whatever method further experience and accumulated information shall 
show to be most expedient." 

The genera described in the first part are Stanhopea, 20 species; 
Cori/anthes, 4 species ; lonopais, 9 species ; Quecketia, 1 species ; 2^ga- 
dates y 2 species ; Odontoglosmmy 66 species ; and Bidactt/le, n. genus, 
separated from Bolbophyllum, 7 species. 



Cord A, A. C. J. : Flore Illustree de MucSdin^a d' Europe, 1 vol. folio, 
with 25 Coloured Plates. Leipzig, 1840. 

Although published twelve years ago, it has not been our good for- 
tune to see this beautiful work, and one so highly creditable to the 
lamented author, till now, and we hasten to make brief mention of it ; 
for we doubt if any microscopic vegetation was ever more admirably 
illustrated than on the present occasion, or if ever the microscope has 
brought to light more extraordinary forms and structures than are here 
portrayed, and, we cannot doubt, from the well-known character of the 
author, with great fidelity. Plants which if taken separately could 
not be visible to the naked eye, and which collectively only exhibit 
small discoloured spots on dead animal or vegetable substances, are, 
under the former condition, magnified to a span or almost a foot in 
length. A folio plate is given to each or at most to two species, and 
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each description occupies from two to four folio pages. — "Depuis 
quinze ans," says M. Corda, in the Preface, " nous sommes occup^ des 
belles formations qui distiugucut les champignons ; ce furent surtout les 
Coniomycetes et les Muccdinces qui captivcrent notre attention et con- 
centrcreut tons nos efforts. Analyser ces apparitions merveilleuses a 
I'aide d'exccUents microscopes, voila cc qui compta longtemps parmi nos 
plus vives jouissances. Nous dcposons done dans ces feuilles la descrip- 
tion d'une suite coordonnee d'individus appartenants a cette creation 
de merveilles, invisibles a I'oeil nu, que nul pressentiment n*avait encore 
x6v6i6 a I'esprit; d'une creation de la mort, nee de la pourriture, raa- 
tiere chaotique, pour ainsi dire, d'etres aneantis, transformee en in- 
dividus cthcres, qui sont aux yeux scutateurs du natraliste a intel- 
ligence active et profonde les precurseurs de tyjies d'un monde vdgetal 
8up(^rieur." — There are twenty-five genera and twenty-six species de- 
scribed and figured. 



Dr. Wight's Icoms Plantarum India Orientalis, 

We have, more than once, noticed with no small commendation this 
work in our Journal ; and the OrcJiidaceous portion hitherto published 
at p. 252 of the third volume of the present series, and more fidly at 
pp. 190, 191, of our present volume, when 139 plates were devoted to 
excellent representations, with dissections, of the Indian species of this 
family. Another portion of OrcJddacea similar to this in extent (and 
we are sure in value too) is now on its way to England ; and a third 
portion, consisting of 160 or 170 plates, is nearly ready, 100 of them 
being already executed ; in all between 400 and 500 plates will be given 
illustrative of this Natural Order alone. Previous to Dr. Wight's return 
to Europe in the spring of 1852, this incomparable botanical work, 
with upwards of 200 plates, will be brought to a conclusion with, we 
believe, the sixth volume, and will include a monograph (with figures) 
of the Indian species of the genus Pouzolzla (in TJrticece), raising the 
number of species, from the 15 or 18 liitherto known, to about 55. 
In England w^e have reason to know that our learned and indefatigable 
friend will devote his time and his energies to the concluding volume 
of his * Prodromus Elorse Peninsulas Indise Orientalis.' 
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On ike Bleached Wood qf the Arctic Voyagers, as a pomble indication 
of the route of Captain Sir John Franklin; by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley. 

(Plate III.) 

Daring the course of the voyage of Captain Penny in the " Lady 
Franklin," in search of the missing crews of the Erebus and Terror, two 
pieces of drift-wood were picked up, which, from their possible con- 
nection with the object of their search, excited considerable interest. 
One of these, found in Eobert Bay, of Baillie Hamilton's Island, lat. 
76° 2' north, long. 96° west, was evidently a piece of wrought wood 
which had been used in the construction of some ship ; and as it was 
found in the supposed course of the ships at Wellington Channel, and 
was bleached, and had traces of vegetation upon it, it was desirable to 
obtain information as to the probable time which it would take to pro- 
duce the appearance presented by the piece of board, as also with 
regard to the precise nature of the vegetation. The other piece was 
found in Disappointment Bay on the north side of Comwallis Island, 
in lat. 75° 36' north, and long. 96° west, by Mr. Goodsir. This was 
evidently a piece of drift-wood, and probably of White Spruce, which 
had been used for fire-wood ; and as there are no natives in that quarter, 
nor any recent traces, it is most probable that this really had some con- 
nection with Franklin's expedition. 

The former piece only was submitted to my inspection in the first 
instance, and, as an immediate reply was necessary, and I had scarcely 
two hours at my disposal, I was not able to enter into such investiga- 
tions as the interest of the subject demanded. My note however, im- 
perfect as it is, is alluded to in Sir John Richardson's report published 
amongst the Admiralty papers on the subject, and the sketches which 
accompanied it, though very rough and hasty, were considered of suffi- 
cient interest to be reproduced. Sir John Richardson's paper is given 
at length in the Appendix to Dr. Sutherland's account of Captain 
Penny's voyage, together with an extract from my note of October 
12, 1851, and woodcuts illustrative of my observations. 

I did not, however, fed content with leaving the matter as it stood 
at the time the report was delivered to the Admiralty, and therefore, on 
the reception of the second piece of wood from Sir John Richardson, 
together with other materials bearing on the subject, I examined as ac- 
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curately as I was able the effects of weather on exposed timber in this 
climate. The result of these observations is now submitted to the 
public, as unhappily the interest connected with it is by no means 
extinct, and the botanical matter in connection with it is not without a 
certain degree of value. 

Everything, indeed, connected with Sir J. Franklin's expedition is of 
such deep and universal interest, and the remotest chance of obtaining 
any information so eagerly seized, that the occurrence of a few black 
specks on two pieces of drift-wood has assumed an importance appa- 
rently incommensurate with the subject. It was obviously necessary to 
do something more than to give a generic and specific name to the 
minute vegetation existing amongst the bleached fibres, and it was 
therefore rather mortifying to deliver in an opinion on a matter of 
some importance, without an opportunity of examining the matter 
properly*. I was much rejoiced therefore when, by the kindness of 
Sir John Eichardson, I had an opportunity of examining the whole of 
the piece of Elm and the fragment of White Spruce picked up by Cap- 
tain Penny ; and with the help of other materials entrusted to me, and 
what I have had myself occasion to collect, I have at least been able 
to ascertain the real character of the Cryptogams on the two pieces of 
wood in question, and indeed, as regards one, I have found the very 
species on planks recently exposed in this country. 

The circumstances of climate are so totally different, and the long 
winter so unfavourable even to partial decomposition, that .it is quite 
impossible to form any judgement, from what takes place in England, of 
the probable effects of the extreme changes incident to such high lati- 
tudes. It may not however be uninteresting to make a few remarks 
on the bleaching of wood as it takes place here. My observations have 
necessarily been confined to my own immediate neighbourhood, and 
relate merely to the kinds of wood in common use for fences, such as 
Oak, Ash, Maple, Lombardy Poplar, Elm, and Sallow. Foreign Deal 
is not used at all for the purpose, and I have had one opportimity only 
of examining boards furnished by Larch and some other Conifer, cer- 

* On a hasty examination I had stated that the productioji of the Elm plank ex- 
hibited a structure intermediate between that of Lichens and Fungi, in which report 
Mr. Churchill Babington exactly agreed with me ; but better opportunities of exami- 
nation and comparison show that the perithecia are extremely thin, with a thinner 
base, and not at all different JErom those of other allied Fungi, so that all doubt as to 
aflBnity is removed. 
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tuiDly either Pine or Spmce, tiie LiiTcli employed in amall qimnlities 
consigting priacipally of young trees split leu^Iiwise. 1 have been 
qaite surprised to find bow very soon the weather nets upon fabricated 
wood when fully exposed to sun and rain. Specimens of Oak which 
had been roughly eut out only three months since are in parts as much 
bleached as if they had been aubjeeted to the wash of gravel for as many 
years ■ and the same may be said of the other kinds of wood mentioned 
abore, especinlly Larch, the dates of their fabrication varying from thre« 
to fifteen montlia. In ail tlxese cases vegetation^ with a single excep- 
tion, closely allied to that on Captain Penny's piece of English Elm, 
is very evident, and in a greater or leas degree of perfection according 
to the more or less recent fabrication of the materials. In these in- 
stances however an agency has existed, whieii woald not at first have 
been suspected. After a careful examination of all the most marked 
cases of bleaching of the woody tibres, I have satisfied myaeif thnt the 
extftrnal atracturc has been der(iii*^ed, and more fully subjected to the 
bleaching iuUucnee of aun and air, by wasps and other insects ; and 
this indeed accounts for the very rnpid change of colour wbieb has 
taken -pluce even in the hardest woodis, for where the surface remains 
much in the same condition in which it was left by tbe saw, the fibres 
are in general but sbghtly bleached j c:icept in the soilter woods. 

In all the cases where insects have been at work on sound wood, 
fungi have established themselves on the bleached fibres. How far 
they have co-operated it is difticult to say, but not only are the fine 
threads of their myceUum to be found creeping over and between the 
constituent cells, but the cells themselves are frequently gorged with 
the mycelium J which must have lived at their expense and exercised a 
very powerful influence in their disorganisation. And this I find to be 
the case in all bleached wood, whether tbe bleaching has taken place 
from pure circumstances of cUmate, as in the Arctic piece of Elm, or in 
planks exposed here in the early portion of the year, when there could 
he no other agent of the disintegration of their surface than atmospbe* 
ric conditionSj or in others fabricated in suminer, which have been 
abraded by insects for the structure of tbeir wests. 

Besides this general bleaching, which, according to circumatanccs, 
takea places more or less rapidly, there is a partial bleaching, which 
every one must have observed. It is almost impossible to find a rail 
which baa been exposed for any length of time without observing more 
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or less defined white patches, which more easily catch the eye because 
the other portions of the surface are generally occupied by Crypto- 
gamous vegetation, often of a dark tint. I have taken great pains to 
ascertain the origin of these, but have not always been able to satisfy 
myself about it ; they arise, I think, at least from two distinct causes. 
Many are certainly nothing more than patches where the suiiaoe has 
been gnawed off by insects, and in all these cases the texture is much 
decomposed, and but few perfect Cryptogams exist upon them, though 
the broken bases of minute perithecia, destitute of everything like fruc- 
tification, are generally visible. But even in these patches different 
portions of the surface are not in the same condition. In one part the 
fibres, when exposed freely to moisture, retain it like a sponge, and have, 
in consequence, an hygrophanous appearance like that of many Agarics 
when wet, while the others retain their opake aspect, whatever quantity 
of moisture is applied. The fibres in the latter case are certainly more 
decomposed, but not to such an extent as to exhibit any different aspect 
under treatment with chemical tests. But there is another mode in 
which such spots arise. In planks recently exposed paler patdies 
are often visible, simply from the fact that such spots have not been 
attacked by any mycelium. There is probably some difference of che- 
mical condition in these patches, which has not been favourable to the 
immediate growth of Cryptogamic vegetation. A rough plank of Lom- 
bardy Poplar, perfectly free from vegetation when placed in a fence last 
July, has afforded me the means of studying this matter. The whole 
surface is mottled with patches of very pale olive when the surface is 
moist, the olive-tint being due to the mycelium of the very Fungus 
which now exists upon the Arctic Elm. I do not find any Fungus upon 
the whiter portions at present, but the process of bleaching is evidently 
advancing rapidly, though not perhaps so surely as in those which are 
now slightly discoloured from the presence of mycelium. 

In process of time the whole surface of the rail, if the situation is 
sufficiently damp, is occupied by Algae and Fungi, and it is then, I be- 
lieve, that the more conspicuous white spots are formed by the abrasion 
of the previously decomposed tissue. Other Fungi are produced occa- 
sionally on such spots, but I do not find in general any second growth 
of Fungi belonging to that peculiar group which first establish them- 
selves on the exposed surface of the wood. A large number of species 
appear to grow in more northern countries, such as Sweden, on bleached 
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wood, as Agytiwm rufum^ A, atro-virsm^ Sphferonema coUiculosumy etc*; 
but whether the bleaching k caused by the Fungi, or wbetber they grow 
on wood already bleached, I am unable to say^ as the kindB in cjues- 
tion are not found in our lower latitndca. As far as I can judge from 
specimens, I om inclined to think that different species ^w under very 
different conditions of the wood. 

In such as are before me I perceive the same difference in the degree 
of bleaching in the aame spot, which I have before alluded to without 
being able to throw any light upon the subject, 1 had hoped by means 
of chemical agents to detect some difference of chemical condition, but 
have failed to do so. In all cases of bleached fibre, where decomposi- 
tion has not actually attacked the primitive walb of the ocllsj which 
oonsiat of matter insoluble in water, the application of iodine and sul- 
phuric acid gives a more or less decided tinge of violet, and where the 
wood has been exposed to the wash of salt water^ the tint assumed ia 
much darker* In woody fibre reduced to the state commonly kuown 
under the uaroe of touchwood, it is well known that the walls do not 
remain in the state of cellulose, but approximate lu their characters to 
bassorin* the fibres in that condition are however no longer in the 
state to which the term hhachtd can properly be applied* In the case 
of surfaces where the subjacent wood ia not affected, it is clear that the 
rain will constantly wash off the more tender or disintegrated portions, 
and the whited walls which still remain will therefore, to a greater or 
less degree, exhibit much the same chemical conditions aa ordinary 
bleached fibre. 

There is a circumstance about the piece of Arctic Elm which has 
somewhat puzzled me. It exhibits three kinds of surface, — one which 
has been planed and painted with pitch or some similar material, one 
merely roughly sawed^ and the split surface. On the smooth side 
little change comparatively has taken place ; the fibres of the split sur* 
face are completely bleached, and many of them full of mycelium, but 
in other respects in the ordinary condition of such tissue in Elm ; but 
on the sawed surface, where the ends of the fibres form a sort of velvety 
pile, the ceDs exhibit in various parts swellings of different kinds, as 
represented in the subjoined figure, — appearances which 1 have not been 
able to find in other parts of the wood, or in Ebn or other wood wliieh 
has been exposed to bleaching here (with the exception ordy of Larch), 
whether simply firom weather^ from the attacks of insects, or from the 
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abrasion of gravel, as ia several spedmens which have been exposed to 
such abrasion from one to forty years. 

It is time however to make such especial observations as occur to 
me respecting the two pieces of wood brought home by Captain Penny. 
One thing at least appears tolerably certain, now the nature of the ve- 
getation on theElm is ascertained, that whatever length of timent may 
have taken to bleach the surface to the extent to which it is now 
bleached, the vegetation on it was that of the summer in whidb it was 
found. Erom observations on that and similar productions here, thej 
appear to be Fungi of but short duration, at least in such a state of per- 
fection as that in which they appear in point of fructification on the 
Arctic wood. It is very possible that for a certain limited time a fresh 
succession of specimens might arise, but those on the Arctic wood are 
all evidently in the same stage of growth, and it is scarcdy. probable 
ih&t they can have retained through the temperature of an Arctic 
winter their delicate naked spores in a state of perfection. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that on a surface annually abraded a new crop of the 
same Fungus might spring up eveiy year ; but this would not apply to 
the split surface, on which the Fungi are in the same condition as on the 
other surface. A single perithecium of a different species was found in 
a crack, but little is to be concluded from this, lis the crack might take 
place at very uncertain periods of time. In the same crack I also found 
the same species as that which occupies the bleached fibres ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that in Oak piles exposed to weather on the coast 
for forty years, as observed by Sir J. Richardson, young immature 
SpharuBy with their nucleus still in a Sclerotioid state and quite devoid 
of asci and sporidia, are plentifully produced on the fissured surface. 
On the whole then, as far as the evidence of the Cryptogamic growth 
affects the question as to the time of exposure of the plank, it is cer- 
tainly, as far as judgement may be formed from such growth in our la- 
titude, in favour of a recent exposure ; but this evidence is to be coun- 
terbalanced by the experience of those who have had an opportunity of 
observing the very slow effect of climate on wood exposed in those 
countries*. 

And this is strongly confirmed by the other piece of wood mentioned 

♦ See that part of the Report relative to the blade of an oar now at the Admiralty, 
whidi had been drifting since 1833, the last time the whaler whose name it beus 
was in Baffin's Bay. Ainong other articles left behind by Sir John Franklin's party 
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in the Export, whose date is pretty well ascertained. It appears to me 
quite clear that this was a piece of drift-wood bleached before it was 
exposed to the fire. It precisely resembles drift-wood from Fort Con- 
fidence, and has suffered very little change since it was burnt, most 
probably in 1845 or 1846. And, what is very curious, I find upon if 
certain traces of precisely tte same Pungus which exists in considerable 
quantity on the Fort Confidence wood. On a microscopic examination 
of the bleached surface I detected a few deeply seated minute black 
specks, which exhibit, though in most minute quantities, undoubtedly 
the same Bporidesmium as exists on tbe drift-wood. The species is so 
near to the common Lepraria nigra, which must be referred to the genus 
fiporidesmium as at present constituted, tliat I scarcely think it dis- 
tinct, the only difference consisting in the constituent cells of the spores 
being more opake and slightly smaller. SporideMdum Leprctria is one 
of those Fungi which last for years on the same matrix, and which 
leave traces for a long time, even when the surrounding tissues are 
worn away, and I have frequently seen on old wood our English form 
of the species, precisely in the same state in which the Arctic form 
exists on the drift-wood. I do not think therefore that the specks 
have been formed since 1845-46, but that they are the remains of the 
species which existed on the drift-wood when used for ftiel by some 
members of Sir John Franklin's expedition, exactly as it now appears 
on the drift-wood from Fort Confidence. In closing these remarks it 
is no little satisfaction to me to find these minute objects bear unex- 
pectedly on a subject of such interest and importance, as it is one 
amongst many other proofs that the meanest natural productions are, 
even on the cui bono principle, not unworthy of close investigation. 

It remains only to give the characters of the spedes which have 
come under investigation, which idight have been multiplied to a great 
extent had more time and better opportunity offered. The object 
however is simply to show the real nature of the bodies which appear 
on the Arctic wood, without any view to mere botanical specification. 

There is not the slightest pretence that any of the productions which 
I am about to describe belong to Lichens even of the lowest type. 

on Beechey Island is a kind of rake, employed probably to drag seaweed on shore. The 
shaft is of fir, and is not bleached except a part near its head, where from friction 
against the stones the constituent fibres were disentangled. (^> /. Bichardson, in 
litt.) 
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There is not a trace of crust, aud the whole structure is that of the 
more obscure hypoxylous Fungi. I do not therefore consider myself 
called upon to settle the affinities of similar anomalous bodies included 
by authors amongst Lichens, and I am the more willing to escape the 
task as I have not sufficient materials for anything decisive. Without 
analysis it is quite impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion. 

1. Pkoma inqphila, n. s.; maculis indeterminatis sericeo-nitentibus ; 
peritheciis oblongis; sporis oblongis minutissimis. (Tab. III. f. 4.) 

Hab. On planks of Maple. King's Cliff. Nov. 1851. 

Forming white shining patches, which contrast strongly with the rest 
of the surface. Perithecia oblong. Spores extremely minute, ^^t^q of 
an inch long, oblong, with a nucleus at either extremity. 

The spores of this species are so small that they are only just dis- 
tinguishable with a power of 250 diameters. 1 do not know whether 
the peculiar aspect of the patches is due to the fungus, but it seems to 
be characteristic. 

A form which I cannot distinguish grows on Elm. 

It is to be observed that the measurement of the spores is to be con- 
sidered as that of average individuals. Some occur varying very 
greatly from the typical size ; such variations however will not affect 
the general correctness of the measurements. 

2. F/ioma mud/era^ n. s. ; peritheciis sparsis oblongis ; sporis minu- 
tissimis muco involutis. (Tab. III. f. 5.) 

Hab. On Elm planks. King's Cliff. Nov. 1851. 

Perithecia scattered, oblong, discharging the spores from the base 
when ruptured in a cirrhiform string. Spores extremely minute, ob- 
long, with a nucleus at either extremity. 

The mucous substance in which the spores are involved is so little 
soluble that they are not dispersed as in other species. This cannot be 
placed in Spharonema, because the spores are not discharged by an 
apical pore. Further observations may possibly justify its generic se- 
paration. 

3. Phoma ulmicola, n, s, ; maculis fuscis; peritheciis subcongestis ; 
sporis minoribus ellipticis hyalinis. (Tab. III. f. 3.) 

Hab. On Elm planks exposed to the weather. King's Cliff. Nov. 
1851. 
Forming little oblong brown patches. Perithecia rather crowded. 
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Spores minute, hyaline, elliptic, r§hns of an inch long. Nuclei oh- 
solete. 

This has larger spores than F. inophUa^ and their outline is elliptic 
and not oblong. Besides this and the foregoing species, I find in the 
cracks, on the medullary rays, what I take to be Coniothyrium glomera- 
turn, Corda. 

4. Fkoma epileuca, n. s.; maculis indeterminatis ; peritheciis elonga- 
tis ; sporis hyalinis majoribus oblongis enucleatis. 

Hab. On bleached Pine planks. Woodnewton. Dec. ] 851. 

Perithecia black, minute, elongated, following the direction of the 
fibres. Spores perfectly colourless, oblong, ir^nr ^^ *^ ^^^^^ long, 
sometimes slightly broader at one extremity, without any definite 
nuclei. 

Distinguished from P,fihricola by its hyaline spores. 

5. PhomaJibricolayTi,^,', maculis indeterminatis ; peritheciis minutis 
elongatis ; sporis ovatis ellipticisque viridulis. 

Hab. On planks of Ash and Oak and Elm, amongst the bleached 
fibres. King's CUff. Nov. 1851. 

Perithecia mostly scattered, but sometimes forming distinct groups, 
elongated, following the course of the fibres. Spores ovate or subel- 
liptic, larger than in most species, ^^V?r of an inch long, of a delicate 
olive-green, without any distinct nuclei. 

The spores in the specimens on Ash, of which the measure is given 
above, are rather larger than in those on Oak, but there is no other dif- 
ference. This is not a true Phoma according to M. Desmazieres' defi- 
nition of the genus, which I am however inclined to think too restricted, 
and which indeed does not tally with all his published species. 

6. Phoma bicuspidata, n. s.; maculis indeterminatis; peritheciis 
elongatis ; sporis majoribus utrinque apiculatis hyalinis binucleatis. 

Hab. On Pine-wood. Woodnewton. Dec. 1851. 

Perithecia elongated, black, minute, following the direction of the 
fibres, at first scattered, at length often confluent. Spores 3^^^^ of an 
inch long, shortly fusiform, apiculate at either end, variable in size and 
in the degree of acumination, hyaline, containing two nuclei ; seated on 
slender sporophores. ^ 

This is at first a very evident Phoma, with a distinctly cellular peri- 
thecium. At length the perithecia are often confluent and confused 
with a minute Tubercularia, and the production in consequence appears 
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very anomalous. The spores are peculiar in their form and very dis- 
tinct from those of other species. 

1. JDiplodia ^fibricola, n. s.; maculis pallidis obsoletisque ; peritheciis 
minutis elongatis ; sporis minoribus ellipticis centro subconstrictis. 

Hab. On bleached wood amongst the fibres ; on an Elm plank ; lat. 
76° 2\ long. 96°; July 5, 1851. On Lombardy Poplar; King's ClifiF; 
Nov. 1851. 

Perithecia nunute, more or less elongated, following the course of the 
bleached fibres, rather delicate, easily lacerated, either scattered or dis- 
posed in distinct patches, sending off a few fibres from their base. 
Spores minute, x^nnr ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^> subelliptic, generally slightly 
constricted in the centre, pale yellow-brown, uniseptate, or very rarely 
acquiring a second septum. The septum goes quite through the outer 
membrane. 

The perithecia are quite mature in the Arctic specimens, and conse- 
quently the attachment of the spores has not been ascertained. In the 
English specimens I have in one or two instances seen what I believe to 
be articulated sporophores bearing one or two spores; but this requires 
confirmation. The spores are far smaller than in most Diplodia, 

I have given a figure of a single perithecium found in a crack of the 
Arctic piece of Elm, together with the sporidia of some Lichen. It 
belongs to the genus Phoma, but difl^ers from other species iu its 
cracked surface. I forbear assigning it a name, as it seems absurd to 
propose a species in so obscure a genus from a single perithecium. 

2. Diplodia dosjjora, n. s.; maculis olivaceis; peritheciis minutis 
elongatis ; sporis minoribus obovatis fuscis. 

Hab. On bleached wood of some species of Salia;, belonging to the 
section of Sallows. King's Cliff. Nov. 1851. 

Patches oblong, olive-brown, from the fibres of the mycelium. Peri- 
thecia minute, elongated. Spores minute, obovate, yellow-brown, uni- 
septate, -j^Vrr 0^ ^^ ^°^^ ^®°S» ZTToTT broad, much darker than in D. 
Jibricola. 

This differs from the foregoing in its dark patches, but more especially 
in its differently shaped, larger, and darker spores, which I have seen 
attached in one or two instances so as to show that they are really ob- 
ovate. 

If further observation should prove that these species really have 
their sporophores more developed than in normal Biflodia, they will 
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form a distinct section in the genus leading to Cystotricha, which they 
much resemble in habit, though it does not appear that they open 
longitudinally. 

Hendersoniajibriaeda; peritheciis subglobosis minutis tenerrimis atro- 
cseruleis ; sporis elongatis flexuosis utrinque obtusis. 

Hab. On Birch planks. King's Cliff. Dec. 1851. 

Perithecia punctiform, subglobose, seated on definite white spots, fol- 
lowing the direction of the fibres. Very delicate pale blackish-blue, es- 
pecially at the edge, which consists of interwoven fibres. Sporopliores 
short, obtuse ; spores -^ of an inch long, g^g-g- broad, containing ob- 
scurely defined nuclei. 

This is a Hendersonia according to M. Desmazieres' view of the genus, 
agreeing in structure with such species as H. Typhacearum. The 
white spots on which it occurs are more decayed than ordinary bleached 
surfaces. 

Sporidesmium Lepraria; maculis effusis aterrimis ; sporis irregulari- 
bus basi nulla distincta suffultis. Lepraria nigra, Eng. Bot.I t. 2409. 

Extremely common on planks of wood exposed to the weather, on 
which it forms broad black persistent patches. Sometimes however it 
occurs in distinct black specks, which wear the appearance of little ob- 
long perithecia of various species so common in such situations. The 
spores are extremely irregular, of no definite shape, and without any 
distinct base. 

The Arctic specimens differ only in their darker colour, and slightly 
smaller cells. This may be called var. nigerrima, I am indebted to 
Mr. Borrer for authentic specimens of Lepraria nigra, Eng. Bot., from 
whom also I have Spiloma microacqpicum, Eng. Bot., which appears to 
be a mere variety of the same species. 

In S. polymorphum, Corda, there is a distinct articulated peduncle, 
and in S. antiquum the spores are erect and elongated ; S, melanopum 
has the same habit, but there is a distinct cellular base to the spores. 

Spharia (Platystomse) Jibritecta, n. s.; sparsa obtecta; peritheciis 
depressis ; ostiolo obsolete vel subcompresso yario^ sporidiis curvulis 
quinqueseptatis. 

Hab. On bleached fibres of Larch planks. King's Cliff. Dec. 1851. 

Scattered, minute, black, often slightly elongated, depressed ; osti- 
olum sometimes quite obsolete, but frequently -present, and varying 
from punctiform to linear. Asci clavate, varying greatly in length, 
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paraphyses slender. Sporidia curved, subfusiform, yellow-brown, quin- 
queseptate, about ^-^ of an inch long. 

The perithecia are rather larger than those of the other Fungi com- 
monly present in similar situations. The contents are white. Another 
species, with cellular sporidia and salmon-coloured jelly, occurred on 
the same wood, but in extremely small quantities. Nothing can be 
more variable than the ostiola of the species I have described. Even 
in extreme cases it is entitled only to a place amongst the Platyatoma 
from aflSnity rather than well-defined characters. 

Explanation op the Figures. 
(Tab. III.) 

Fig. 1. Spores of Phomd fhricola, a. On ash. b. On Oak. 

The spores in this and the other species figured are drawn on a 
scale as seen with a magnifying power of 250 diameters, except 
where it is expressly said that they are more highly magnified. 

Fig. 2. Spores of Phoma epileuca. 

Fig. 3. Spores of Phoma ulmicola. 

Fig. 4. a. Spore of Phoma inophila. b. The same, more highly mag- 
nified. 

Fig. 5. a, Perithecium of Phoma mucifera, sending out a tendril of 
mucous matter filled with spores, when placed in a drop of water 
on the field of the microscope, b. Spores of the same. c. Spores 
more highly magnified. 

Fig. 6. a. Spores of Phoma bicuspldaia. b. The same, with sporophores 
highly magnified. 

Fig. 7. a. Perithecium from a fissure in the Arctic Elm plank, b. Spores 
of the same. The spores of this have not been measured with the 
micrometer. 

Fig. 8. A sporidium of some Lichen found in the same fissure. 

Fig. 9. Spores of Sporidesmium Lepraria, var. nigerrima. 

Fig. 10. Hendersonia fMseda, a. Portion of edge of perithecium. b. 
Spores seated on their sporophores. 

Fig. 11. Diplodia oospora, a. Spores on their Sporophores. b. The 
same more highly magnified. 

Fig. 12. Diplodia Jibricola, a. Spores, b. The same, more highly 
magnified, c. The same, from sketch by Mr. Broome, d. Peri- 
thecium seated on the fibres of the wood and medullary rays, which 
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either contain or are traversed by mycelinm. e. Portion of peri- 

thecium, showing the external wall and more delicate base. 
Fig. 13. a. Woody fibres containing mycelium, from the split surface of 

the piece of Arctic Elm. b. Distorted fibres from the sawed surface. 

c, A portion of a fibre from the same surface, filled with mycelium. 
Fig. 14. SpJusriafibritecta, a, Perithecia more or less exposed, b, Asci 

and sporidia. c, Sporidia drawn to the same scale as mentioned 

above. 



Centralamerikas Kubiaceje, etc. (RusiACEiE of Central America,) 
By A. S. Oersted. Communicated the 12th May, 1852*. Trans- 
lated from the Danish, by Dr. Wallich, V.P. Boyal and Linn. Soc. 

The family of Rubiacea, which in temperate zones consists of only 
small and unattractive herbs, mostly weeds, performs a very impprtant 
rdle between the tropics, on account of its extent of species, amounting 
frequently to one-thirtieth of all the Phanerogams ; the number and 
magnitude of each species, many of these being large trees, and form- 
ing a principal feature of forests ; and lastly their utility, various mem- 
bers of the family contributing essentially to the wealth of the countries 
which they inhabit, f. i. CoflFee, Peruvian bark, and Ipecacuanha. This 
observation applies in fiill to the Rubiacece of Central America, notwith- 
standing only a limited number of their species is known, owing to our 
imperfect knowledge generally of its flora. Although several botanists 
and collectors have visited this part of America, their sojourn there has 
either been very transitory, or they have paid no particular attention to 
those localities which are especially productive of characteristic and 
striking vegetable forms. Until very recently the entire eastern slope 
of the country, covered with one immense primeval forest, has remained 
in that as well as in all other respects, a terra incognita. The Bohemian 
ThadddBua Hankey whom the Spanish Government sent in 1789 to ac- 
company Malespina on his celebrated expedition to America, but missing 
him, made journeys on his own account, was the first botanist, as near 
as is known, who examined Central America, namely Panama (BeliquiaB 
HaBukeanse, 1826-1835). Bertoloni has described a small number of 
plants from the northern Central America (Florula Guatemalensis) ; 

* The Association of Natural History at (Dopenhagen is here meant. — Transl. 
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which part was likewke examined by Theodor Hartweg, sent out in 
1836 as plaat-collector for the Horticultural Society of London (PlantsB 
Hartwegianse, auct. G. Bentham). The Austrian botanist FriederichM- 
thai performed journeys through a great part of Nicaragua and Costa- 
Eica in 1839, and appears to have made great collections of plants; 
but as these are not further mentioned anywhere, it may be presumed 
that they must have perished. The largest harvest hitherto made 
known from Central America, are due to Drs. Hinds and Sinclair, and 
to Barclay ; the two former accompanied the British mau-of-war Sul- 
phur, as surgeons and naturalists, on the expedition to the South Sea, 
under Captain Belcher, the last as collector for the Boyal Botanic 
G^arden at Kew. The plants, chiefly collected at Panama, Nicoya and 
Kealejo, have been published by G, Bentham (The Botany of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Sulphur, 1844). The Prussian /. r. fFarszeuncs 
arrived in Central America in 1844 on purpose to establish a botanic 
garden in the Belgian colony of St. Thomas, on the east coast of Gua- 
temala ; but as that colony ceased to exist after the lapse of one year, he 
travelled through the greatest part of the country from Guatemala to 
Panama, pripcipaliy to collect Orchidea and other ornamental plants. 
Besides a great harvest of these, to which the garden catalogues of late 
years bear witness, he gathered valuable collections of dried sped- 
mens, which are presered in the Royal Herbarium at Schoenebei-g near 
Berlin. Only few species of these have been described ; which is the 
case also in regard to collections very lately brought home from Vera- 
gua by Mr. Seemann, who accompanied the British man-of-war Herald 
on the expedition to the South Sea. A brief account of his voyage is 
contained in Hooker's Journal of Botany, vol. iii. for 1851. Some 
plants collected by Lr. Duchmsaing^ medical practitioner at Panama, 
have been described by Walpers in Linnaea, vol. xxiii. The whole 
series of Rubiacea thus brought to light, scarcely exceed thirty in 
number. The following result will show that, as compared to this 
amount, a not inconsiderable increase in the family has accrued from 
my voyage ; and yet we are hardly warranted in assuming that the 
whole number forms more than one-half, or perhaps one-third, of the 
species found in Central America ; for the botanical treasures of the 
country are quite unknown, especially as regards the species of our 
family which have in general a very confined locality. That part which 
I had an opportunity of examining, from June 1846 to March 1842, 
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is situated between long. 10° and 13° N. I ascended the river San 
Juan, which entirely divides the eastern primitive forests, where the 
country is wholly unpeopled, or haunted only by wild tribes of aboriginal 
Indians, and where you cannot move a step in those forests which are 
soaked with moisture all the year round, without meeting with some 
remarkable and unknown vegetable form. I then went through the 
province of Segovia, and through a succession of terrace-like high- 
lands, reached mountain regions where the Fir tribe already predomi- 
nate at an elevation of 4 to 5000 feet, and I was surprised at finding 
myself among a mixture of northern and tropical plants. I have 
further examined the entire western slope between the Nicaragua sea 
and Eealejo, and the province of Guanacaste, where the Catinga vege- 
tation makes its appearance in its most characteristic form. It is, 
however, my lengthened sojourn in the interior mountains of Costa- 
Rica and my ascent to the numerous volcanos, some of which (Irasu and 
Turialva) rise to 11,000 feet, which have produced the principal por- 
tion of the plants which are the subject of the following pages. To 
the distinguished English botanist, G. Bentham, Esq., who has kindly 
undertaken the Leguminoaay Labiata, Scrophularinets, Acanikacea, and 
CompositdB, which I brought back from my voyage, I am further in- 
debted for the determination and description of the following species, 
with the exception of a few, marked as such, respecting which personal 
observations on the living plants, or a more abundant supply of spe- 
cimens, enabled me to institute a more fiiU examination, and better 
to determine them; which applies particularly to the genera Eavniuy 
Xerococcua and Ophryococcus, 

[Here follows the notice, with remarks and descriptions of the new 
species, of all the Rubiacea detected by Dr. Oersted, and belonging to 
the genera Galium, Rubia, Borreria, Spermacoce, Diodia, Mitracarpiuniy 
RMardsonia, Cephaelis, Gypaophila, Psi/chotria, Nonatelia, Falicourea, 
Coffea, IxorUy Chiococca, OuettardUy Sabicea, Hamelia, AliJbertia, Gon- 
zalea, Oldenlandia, Rondeletia, Pewtagoma, Lindmia, PorUandia, Mu" 
crocnemumy Condamineay Calycophgllum, Rouvardiay ManetOa, Exosiem- 
ma, Lasionema, Buena, Ravnia (gen. nov.), Higgmda, Coccocypselum, 
Xerococcu8 (gen. nov.), Opkryococcu8 (gen. nov.), Randia, Genipa, Po" 
aoqueria, Stannia; in all nine species. Professor Oersted then con- 
tinues: — ] 

I have now given a view of the Rubiacea, amounting to about 100 
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species, which have been found by myself and others in Central 
America, taken according to its natural boundaries, which in iact dif- 
fer but little from the political ; namely the narrow portion of conti- 
nental America situated between Panama and Tehuantepec*. I now 
proceed to offer some observations on their occurrence and distribution 
generally, and their proportion in the above country, as compared with 
other parts of tropical America. I have remarked akeady, that i2if- 
6iaoe€B belong to those families, which perform in all respects an im- 
portant rSle in that country. Scarcely a place can be named, from the 
coast, to an elevation of 7 to 8000 feet, in which those plants do not 
constitute the principal part of the vegetation, and on account of their 
very different appearances and qualities, contribute in a variety of ways 
to form the characteristic features. While ihe small l^fermaeocea ap- 
pear mostly like weeds, as the Siellaia, which they habitually resemble, 
in northern countries; and while OoecocypteUtm extends its creeping 
shoots over the ground, the widely spread Chwcoccm are almost 
climbing, and the handsome ManetUa twining like QmoolmUi among 
the branches of shrubs ; and others {Eamtia^ Xerococcua, and Ophrjfo* 
coccus) grow like parasites on the stems of trees, hanging down like 
OeaneruB. But the majority are either shrubs or under-shrubs (Boh- 
vardia, Lindenia, Psychotria, Falicourea, NonateUa, C^amdia, Bon- 
deletia, Higgiima, Gotizalea, etc.), or trees (Sabicea, Alibertia^ Macro- 
cnemuMy Calycophyllum, Genipa), forming an essential part of the forests. 
Many of these are besides remarkable for their profusion of splendid 
blossoms {PaUcourea, JBouvardia, and Rondeletia), or large and brilliant 
floral leaves {Calycophyllum, Macrocnemum)^ and belong to the orna- 
ments of tropical forests. 

In regard to the number of species, they are about equally distri- 
buted over the entire country ; occurring as frequently in the humid pri- 
meval forest of the eastern side, as in the dry Catinga forest, which oc- 
cupies the western slope ; but here the large woody forms predominate. 
The forests of large tracts, particularly between Granada and Eealejo, 
consist almost exclusively of so-called Madrono {Calycopkyllum candi- 
dUaimum), a lofty tree which, in the proper season, has a magnificent 
appearance, on account of its numerous white flowers and floral leaves ; 

* I shall take some other opportunity to attempt allowing, that this portion consti- 
tates one in all respects defined and natural whole. Central America has accordingly 
its characteristic flora, equally distinct from those of Mexico, the Antilles, and South 
America. 
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the wood being much valued for timber, especially for axle-trees. The 
so called Jagva or Juatil (Genipa Carutd) occurs likewise in great abun- 
dance in the during the dry season almost leafless forests ; it is a low tree 
with a dense crown of ample glossy foliage, and with fruit resembling 
an apple. In their vertical extension, they gradually decrease, as might 
be anticipated, from the sea to 8000 feet, where they entirely cease ; 
with this proviso, that while the greatest number of species belong 
to the low regions, the most luxuriant in gro>^th as well as in the 
beauty of flowers, occupy the wet mountain region, at an elevation of 
3500 to 7500 feet. It is here that the handsome Rondeletia and Pali- 
courea, the magnificent Macrocnemum, called here Jasmin del monte, 
and the half-parasitical Eubiacea, have their proper home. These 
latter afford an example how plants belonging to families, otherwise 
widely different from each other, assume, according to certain circum- 
stances, a great habitual similitude among each other. It is in this 
always moist atmosphere, which is so favourable for half-parasites, the 
trees being everywhere covered by Terns, Orchidea, ArMem^ and Qe%- 
fierue^ that the Eubiacea themselves assume this character ; Ravnia as 
well as Hillia, to which it is nearly allied, mimicking in a most deceptive 
manner some Columnea, while Ophryococcm may almost be mistaken for 
a Gemeria. 

Our knowledge of the flora of Central America is too incomplete to 
enable us to determine the absolute number of species of its RuHacea. 
The preceding enumeration, as we have remarked already, contains in 
aU probability scarcely one-half of them. R. Schomburgk's enumeration 
of the Flora of Guiana contains a much larger proportion than mine, 
namely 176 species; but this must be supposed to arise, in a great 
measure, from the steady increase of the family towards the equator, 
his whole number of phanerogamic plants scarcely surpassing my list 
of the flora of Central America, made from materials collected by 
myself. Here, as in all tropical America, the group of Coffeacea pre- 
dominates in its Euspermacoce€B and Coffeea ; that of Cinchonacea in 
its Uticinchone€B, and a large part of Rondeletiea and EugardeniecB, It 
is mostly the same, or closely allied genera, which occur everywhere ; 
while most species are peculiar to Central America ; and thus the pre- 
valent rule for the Rubiaceous family, that the species are confined in 
their locality, receives further confirmation. 

The proportion of genera to species is very great, being 45. Those 

VOL. V. H 
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peculiar to this flora are : Pentagoniay Lindenia, Bavnia, Xerococcua, and 
Ophryococcus, Paychotria (15), Palicourea (6), and Eondeletia (6), 
contaiu the most species. The genera, which are rich in species in 
adjoining countries, but either entirely wanting here, or scantily repre- 
sented, are principally CephaelU, of which only one species is met with, 
while there are 15 in Guiana ; Coffea and Faramea, which are absent 
altogether, but abound in species in Guiana. Of Spermacocea, whose 
great extension may be attributed to their being for the most part weeds, 
only one species is peculiar to this flora, namely Crusea lanffibracteaia, 
Benth. ; but most species of the other sections are peculiar ; such as 
9 out 15 species of Psychotria, all Palicourea and Rondeletia, etc. 
Central America has altogether 14 species in common with Mexico*, 
21 with the AntiUesf, and 16 with South America^. This community 
in regard to a great number of species with the Antilles, corresponds well 
with that dissemination to which J. D. Hooker has first drawn atten- 
tion in his memoir on the Galapagos Archipelago, so highly important 
to the geographical botanist; namely, that most of the plants of 
those islands, which are not endemical, are common not only to 
Central America, but also to the Antilles : so that, since none of the 
Galapagos typical forms occur on the Continent, it must be presumed, 
that the former, being favoured by the western oceanic currents, have 
extended from the Antilles, which must accordingly be considered as 
their bead-quarters §. Some species are widely spread over the entire 
tropical America, namely Borreria verticillata and parviflora, Spermacoce 
tenuior, Chiococca racemosa, Hamelia patens^ Coccocypselon canescens, 
and OMenlandia herbacea^ which last appears likewise in all other 
countries of the world. It is probable, nevertheless, that a greater ac- 



* Galium uncinulatum, Rubia hypocarpia and lavigattty Borreria verticillata and 
Hankeana, Spermacoce tenuiory Bichardsonia scabra, Chiococca racemosa, Gonzalea 
spicatay Mitracarpium schixangiumy Psychotria hebecladay Palicourea mexicanay 
Oldenlandia herbaceay and Manettia cuspidata. 

+ Rubia hypocarpiOy Borreria verticillatay parvifloray and Bartlingianay Sperma- 
coce tenuiory Diodia prostrata and barbata, Mitracarpium villosumy Cephaelis pu- 
nicea, Psychotria pubescens, nervosa, and laviSy Nonatelia panamensisy Ixoraferreay 
Chiococca racemosay Hamelia patenSy Gonzalea spicatay Oldenlandia herbaceay 
Manettia cuspidata, Exostemma caribaum, and Calycophyllum candidissimum. 

:}: Borreria verticillata and parviflora, Diodia barbatay Psychotria nervosay he- 
beclada, flexuosa, and alba, Chiococca racemosay Oldenlandia herbaceay Alibertia 
eduliSy Coccocypselon canescens and hirsutum, Genipa Caruto, Posoqueria longifloray 
Calycophyllum candidissimum, and Condaminea corymbosa. 

§ Transactions of the Linnean Society, vol. xx. p. 163-262. 
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cumulation of materials than that which is at present at the disposal 
of botanists, and a more critical comparison than has hitherto been in- 
stituted between the Rubiacea of different parts of tropical America, 
may show that many species have a larger distribution. Thus, Hooker 
has proved, that all the American forms of the genus Brimya {Wlnteri^ 
chilensis, granatenm and mexicand) are merely forms of one species, 
which therefore has as wide an extension as Geutiana proatrata and 
Trisetum subspicatum, which likewise occur throughout the Andes chain*. 
Bentham is of opinion, further, that all American species of Chiococca-^ 
must be considered as varieties only of C. racemosa, Jacq., which has 
accordingly a very wide extension. But, although it will also be gradu- 
ally found, that a greater number of species are common to different 
countries, than was formerly supposed ; yet, on the other hand, new 
characteristic species will be constantly discovered, and thus the pro- 
portion of species, peculiar to different floras, will remain the same. 

Although the Bubiacea essentially preserve their character through- 
out tropical America, analogous species of the same genera occurring 
mostly everywhere ; the large natural floras are distinguished partly by a 
certain number of peculiar genera, and partly by certain genera com- 
prising a maximum of species, and lastly by certain species predomi- 
nating in their number of individuals. I will confine myself in this 
place to point out briefly some of the chief differences which in these , 
respects characterize the different floras, by way of comparison with 
that of Central America. 

In the Antilles the genus Paychotria greatly predominates in regard 
to the number of species (about 50). The same is the case with Uxo- 
stemma, of which JE, caribaum is very common and prevalent on account 
of its number of individuals ; which applies also to many Spermacocea 
{S. tenuior). Peculiar genera are : Emodea, Hcffmannia^ Stevemia, hi- 
dorea, T&rtrea, Bignolia, Strumpjia, Stenoatomum, Scohaanthua, For Han- 
dia, and Erithalia, 

In Mexico the genera Galium, Borreria, and Bouvardia have the 
greatest amount of species. Peculiar are : Sommeray Mar gar is, Deppea^ 
and Hexasepalum. 

In Guiana the Cephaelidea have their proper home ; they have only 

* The Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. 

t Namely ; C, dennfolia and angu^uga^ Mart. ; macrocarpa, coriacea and tta- 
minea. Mart, et Galeot., phauostemon, Schlecht., and niiida, Beuth. 
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a few representatives in Mexico, Central America, and the Antilles, 
Besides 15 species of Ol^^tf^w, there are here two peculiar geo^ra of 
the group, Carapichea and Faiabea. Besides, Cqffi^, Mwamea, F^- 
chotria and FaUcourea abound in number of species. Pecndiar genera 
are : JRudpjea, Malama^ Odawh CordkrUj Faima^ ladenbergtAt JEHdo- 
lUAodeB, oBd 0(mnm$Uhu», 

On the eastern sbpe ci the Andes, between 19^ 8. and IQ^ N., in 
the moist mountain regions between 4800 and 7200 feet, Omekona^ 
cea form the grand characteristic of the forests; but. beyond those 
limits they occur, only sparingly, according to Weddel's recent re- 
searches*, and they fail altogether in other parts of tropical America. 

Borreria prevails greatly in the Galapagos, inasmuch aa one*half of 
all their RubiaceiSBX^6) belong to that genus. In the low dry region 
horn the sea to 1000 feet, its species form, with JSupkor^oea^ the lead- 
ing character of those islandsf. 

In the flora of Brazil, Declieuma are the most characteristio of the 
family; there being about 50 species, while the genus is almost en- 
tirely wanting in other countries. Also the CephaeUdea^ of which there 
are two peculiar genera, Sahmannia and Sutera ; CepkaeUa Ipeeaeuanha 
is one of the commonest plant^, especially in the province of Mato 
Grosso, 30,000 lbs. of this important medicinal root being gathered 
annuallyj. There are a great number of species of Coccocypselum, 
Auguatea and Borreria^ and peculiar to this place are Triodon, Staelia, 
Alseis, Payllocarpm^ Schreibersia, Scepseothamnus, Oardeniola, Thieleo- 
doxa, Anisomeris, Emmeorrhiza, ffimatanihus, etc. 



Flokula Hongkongensis : an Numeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-Kong, by Major J. G. Champion, 95^A Reg.y 
the determinations revised and tlve new species described by George 
Bentham, Esa. 

{Continued from voL iv. p. 335.) 
AsCLEPIADEiB. 

1. Toxocarpus Wightianus, Hook, et Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 200. 
Hedges near West Point. 

* Monographic du genre Cinchona. 

t J. D. Hooker, 1. c. 

% Weddel on .Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, in Ann. des Sciences Nat., vol.xi. p. 93. 
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1. Holostemma (Graphistemma) pictum^ Champ., sp. n.; glabrum, 
foliis subcordato-oblongis acuminatis, coronae staminesB lobis 5 gj^- 
nostegium subaequantibus. — Habitus ut inflorescentia generis. Folia 
petiolata, 4-5 poll, longa, fere 2 poll, lata, basi sinu parvo saepius 
cordata. Umbella demam in racemum simplicem v. bifidum ex- 
tensae. Flores quam in ff. Rheedii paulo minores. Sepala ovata, 
obtusa, vix linea longiora. CoroUa subrotata, glabra, fauce nuda, 
laciniae ovales, obtusissimaB, 4-5 lin. longae, intus eleganter purpureo 
et flavo pictae. Corona staminea imo gynostegio inserta, breviter 
annularis, lobis 5 erectis ovatis simplicibus lateribus reflexis, sinu- 
bus latis, dente brevi lato auctis. Anthera membrana terminataB. 
Maasa pollinia elongata, ab apice pendulae. Stigma depressum. 
FoUiculi 2-3-pollicares, basi ventricosi, laeves. 
Bavines of Moant Victoria, flowering during summer. Although 
the staminal corona in this plant shows a considerable difference from 
the entire or slightly-lobed ring of the other species of Holostemma, ap- 
proaching in some respects to that of Symphyoghssum, yet in all other 
characters, as well as in habit, the species is so evidently allied to H. 
Rheedii, that I have preferred considering it as indicating a section of 
Holostemma (for which I propose the name of Graphistemma), to add- 
ing to the number of small genera founded on nice and i\pt always 
natural distinctions, with which the Order is already overloaded. 

3. Asclepias Curassavica, Linn. — Dene, in DC. Prodr. vol. viii. p. 56&. 
Naturalized all over the island. 

4. Tylophora hispida. Dene, in DC. Prodr. vol. viii. p. 610. 
Common about Victoria. 

5. Marsdenia tinctoria, Br. — Dene, in DC. Prodr. vol. viii. p. 613. 
Eavines of Mount Victoria. The corollas are rather larger than in 

my Indian specimens, and slightly contracted at the throat, so as to 

appear rather urceolate than campanulate, but the plant is in all other 

respects the same as the Indian one. 

6. Stephanotis Chinensis, Champ., sp. n.; ramulis pubescentibus, foliis 
cordato-ovatis acuminatis supra sparse subtus ad venas hirtellis, co- 
rollae laciniis ovato-lanceolatis tubo sublongioribus, corona staminea 
antheris multo breviore. — Caulis site volubilis, ramis moUiter pu- 
bescentibus. Folia fere Raphistemfnatis pulchelke, sinu tamen baseos 
minus aperta, novella fere undique pubescentia, adulta supra pilis 
paucis conspersa subtus ad venas venulasque plus minus hirta. Pe- 
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dunculi ad apices ramulorum breviam breves, ^3-floh. Bractea 

parvae, squameeformes. Fedicelli 7-8 lin. longi. Calycis ladnise 

oblongse, obtusse, 8^ lin. longse. Corolla alba, glabra, tubo 5 lin. 

longo, crasso, basi subyentricoso, intus notato, lineis pilosis 10 ad 

altitudinem g}'nostegii attingentibus, basi et apice alternatim con- 

niventibus ; ladnisB 9-10 lin. longse, patentes, falcatse, hinc basi auri- 

culatsB. QynMtegi%m tubo corollae dimidio brevius. Coronm sta- 

minea foliola 5, gynostegio adnata, antheris multo breviora, apice 

brevissime libera, simplicia, Integra. Jnthera terminatse membrana 

ejougata apice copcava. Masste poUinis ereciad, ellipsoideee, brevifixse. 

Stigma crassum, subpentagonum, obscure bilobum. 

A single plant was found in April, 1849, climbing over the top of a 

small Oak-tree in the thick jungle of the Happy Valley. It had a 

beautiful appearance even at some distance. The waxy white flowers 

have in the daytime a slight and agreeable perfume, but at night the 

scent is delicious, resembling that of the Tuberose. The gen^nl habit 

and foliage are those of a Fergularia^ or still more of Baphistemma, but 

the structure of the staminal apparatus is precisely that of Stephanotis, 

with which genus it also agrees in the size, form, and consistence of 

its flowers ; perhaps however the whole genus Stephanotis might with 

more propriety be considei*ed as a section of Pergularia, 

^^ 7. Gymnema sylvestris, Br. — Dene, in DC. Prod. vol. viii. p. 621 : 

var. ChinemU ; foliis subcoriaceis nitidulis prreter costam glabris. 

Near the Hong-Kong magazine-guard. — Besides the want of all pu- 
bescence on the leaves except along the midrib, as observed by Hooker 
and Arnott (Bot. Beech, p. 200), and by Schauer (PL Meyen. p. 364), 
this form differs slightly from the Peninsular specimens in the consis- 
tence of the leaves, which are more leathery and smooth, with less pro- 
minent veins. The flowers are also not quite so small, the scales of 
the throat thicker and broader, with shorter decurrent lines of hairs, 
and the membranes at the top of the anthers are rather larger. But 
these are probably all of them variable characters. 
8. Pentasacme Ckampioni, Benth., sp. n.; giaberrima, foliis anguste lan- 
ceolatis acuminatis acutis, pedunculis 3-8-floris, coroUse laciniis e 
basi lafa anguste liuearibus, squamulis faucis latis subdenticulatis, 
antheris obtusis, stigmate subrostrato. — Herba giaberrima, habitu 
P. caudatcB simillima. Caules e rhizomate perenni erecti, l-i^-pe- 
dales, simplices v. parce ramosi. Folia 2-3-pollicaria, 3-4 lin. lata, in 
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acumen acutissimam desinentia, basi breviter acuta, petiok) lineam 
longo. Umbella extraaxiUares, pedunculo vix petiolum tequante, 
pedicellis gracilibus, floridis 2-8 lin., fructiferis fere 6 lin. longis. 
Calyds foliola lineam longa, ovato-acuminata. Corolla alba, subro- 
tata, profunde 5-fida, laciniis e basi ovata angoste linearibus, 3i lin. 
longis, intus papiUosis. Squama fands breves, latse, truncatse, 
denticulis parvis v. obsoletis. Anthera membrana ovata inflexa 
terminatse. Mas^a pollinis subglobossB, non pellncidse. Stylus in 
apiculum brevem apice obtusum v. bidentatnm productus. FoUiculi 
in specimine meo lineares, teste Champion oblongo-ventricosi acu- 
minati. 

An elegant species, growing in waterfalls amongst the spray, and 
flowering from May to August. Abundant in the Happy Valley 
waterfall, in a rill on Mount Gough, etc. It may possibly prove to be 
a mere variety of the P, caudata, but the floral characters do not agree 
sufficiently well with those described by Decaisne for me to venture to 
unite them, without better materials than I now possess to enable me 
to judge of the variations of the Silhet plant. 
/ 9. Dischidia Ckinensis, Champ., sp. n.; foliis ovatis obtusis basi eunea- 
tis, umbellis subsessilibus capitatis, oorolise tubo globoso, coronse sta- 
minese foliolorum lobis lineari-obloAgis reeurvis. — fferba more ge- 
neris camosa, glabra, ad nodos radicans ; ascidia non vidi. Caulis 
tenuis. Folia 8-9 lin. longa, fere D. Ec^esiana sed angustiora. 
Florea parvi, glomerulis subsessilibus. Cdlycia lobi minuti. Corolla 
lineam diametro, laciniis ovatis obtusis tubo globoso dimidio bre- 
vioribus intus (latere hinc replicato ednato) valde incrassatis, fauce 
pills pauds intus ciliata. Corona staintinea foliola cum laciniis multo 
angustiora quam in D, Rafflesiana, 
In ravines on rocks ; Mount Victoria. 
J 10. Hoy a camosa, Br. — Dene, in DC, Prodr. vol. viii. p. 636. 

Abundant in ravines on rocks, especially those of Mount Victoria. 

LOGANIACE-ffl. 

1. Mitrasacme capiUariSy Wall. — ^A. DC. Prod. vol. ix. p. ll.-r-jlf. 
MalaccemiSysWi^i, Ic. t. 1601. f. ^.-'—LimnopkUa campanuloides. Wall. 
Cat. n. 3908. 

Stony places towards West Point. Bare in Hong-Kong, but has a 
wide geographical range ; I have it from the East Indian Peninsula^ 
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from Malacca «Dd TaToy. The M, Ckm&uk described by Giiaebecli 
(PI. Meyen., p. 51), from the mainland of China, appears to be the 
same as M. nudicauUa of Beinwardt, a Somatra plant gathered also in 
the Khasya by Griffith. A third East IiMiiaa species is Jf. J^mImv, 
Wight, Ic. 1. 1601. 1. 1, or if. /MMitia, Dalz. in Kev Jooin. Bot, toL' 
ii. p. 186, which most be closely allied to, if not identioal with, if. M- 
mervia, Spanoghe, Linna&a, yoI. xi^. p. 385, firom Timor.. 
. 2. Strychnos cohbrim, Linn. — k. DO. Piodr. vol. ix. p. H. Tar J 
^ Happy Yalley» flowering in spring. This plant differs from Wallkdi's 
description of iS^. coluMna^ in tlie leaves being broads in proportioii to 
their length, and in the beny, which, when ripe, is red and of the aize 
of a plum. I have no Silhet specimen to compare, and asoeitaui 
whether there may not be other differences of more importance. 
J 8. Strychnos pamouUUa^ Champ., sp. n.; glabra, subscandens, foliis 
ovatis 3-5-plineryiis coriaceis nitidis, paniculis thytsoideis terminali-. 
bos multiflons, floribus tetrameris, corollsB tubo brevissimo. — B«m 
debiles, elongati, subscandentes, cirrhis spinisve (an semper P) desti- 
tnti. Folia ovata vel wblanceolata, superioxa inpoUicaria, brevis- 
sime petiolata, 1-li poll, lata, acatiuscula, basi coneata. hifiore^ 
cenHa fere Idffiutri ^^ViaMw, minute pubeniUt. .FZores ejusdem fere 
magnitudinis, numerosi, sordide albi, firagrantes. PediceUi lineam 
longi. CalifX minutus, laciniis 4 ovatis margine dliolatis. Corolla 
tubus vix semilineam longus, laciniae 1^-lineares, ovatse, basi intus 
longe barbatse, cseterum glabrae. FUamenta fauci inserta, secus tu- 
bum intus decurrentia, antheris breviora ; \\m majusculfiB, oblongse, 
corollsB laciniis paulo breviores. Ovarium biloculare, glabrum, in 
stylum apice subcapitato-stigmatosum desinens. Ovula in quoque 
loculo circa 12. Bacca magnitudine Ceraai, abortu plerseque mo- 
nospermsB. 

Woods in the Happy Valley, found in flower in May, 1849. 
4. Medicia eUgam, Gardn. et Champ., in Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. 
p. 325. 

Scarce in Hong-Kong, but more abundant among the hills of the op- 
posite Chinese coast. The embryo, according to Major Champion, is 
fleshy, nearly filling the cavity of the seed, the cotyledons ovate, the 
radicle conical, and slightly curved. Walpers is probably right (Ann. 
Bot. Syst. vol. iii. p. 73) in referring to this genus the Leptopteris of 
Blume, although the species may not be identical. 
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GENTIANEiB. 



-^'' Exacum helium^ Hance, in Walp. Ann. Bot. Syst. vol. iii. p. 77. 

On the top of Mount Gough and Mount Victoria, flowering in July. 

GESNERIACEiE. 

/ 1. iEschynanthus Chinenm^ Gardn. et Champ, in Kew Journ. Bot. 
vol. i. p. 328. 

Trailing over rocks and ravines, and rather local. 
v' 2. Chirita Sinmm, Lindl. Bot. Reg. 1844, t. 59. 

Common in beds of ravines among the hills. The narrow-leaved 
variety mentioned by Hance (Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 141) grows 
abundantly in a ravine on Mount Gt)ugh. 

CONVOLVULACE^. 

' 1. Argyraea acuta^ Lour. — Chois. in DC. Prodr. vol. ix. p. 383. 
Ravines of Mount Victoria. 

2. Ipomoea pentadaciylis, Chois. Conv. Or. p. 89, et in DC. Prodr. vol. 
ix. p. 385. 

This plant agrees with Choisy's description, except that in the leaflets 
which are rather broader, and diflers from the allied species by the 
sepals all very blunt, the interior ones considerably longer than the 
others. It cannot however well be the West Indian Convolvulus ienui- 
foliua of Vahl, adduced by Choisy as a synonym to this species with the 
omission of Vahl's station. 

The I.fulvicoma mentioned by Hance, Kew Journ. Bot. vol. i. p. 176, 
is unknown to me. 

3. Jacquemontia violacea, Chois. in DC. Prodr. vol. ix. p. 179 (flore 
caeruleo). — Convolvulus ianthinus, Hance, in Walp. Ann. Bot. Syst. 
vol. iii. p. 113, ex charactere dato. 

This species, well known in our hothouses under the name of Convol- 
vulus pentanthuSy is quite naturalized in a ravine above the town of 
Victoria. 

The Evolvulus pudicuSy Hance, in Walp. Ann. Bot. Syst. vol. iii. p. 215, 
is not in the collections before me, but, from the character given, it 
cannot differ from the E. alsinoideSy Linn., which is common all over 
East India, as well as in most hot parts of the world. 

4. Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb. — Chois. in DC. Prodr. vol. ix. p. 454 : var. 

VOL. V. I 
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defuiflora; flolibus subsessilibas in racemos oyatos densisdmos oon- 
gestis, calycis ladniis obtusioribtts. 

Little Hong-Koii^. Flowtrs franrnnt. Choiay is no doubt right in 
reuniting with 6\ refl&xa llic two supposed s}jeciea distinguished by 
Sweet under the names of C. verrucosa and C, Hookeri^ but Ids character 
requires modification- The loose racemes arc exceptional and peculiar 
perhaps to Wallich's Calcutta garden spedotens, and I never find the 
calycine segments so nairow and pointed as one would be led by the 
words of the diagnosis to fancy theru. 

Major Champion bad observed several other Convolvuiaceous pkuts 
growing in the thickets and gullies of the island near the sea, but had 
not any opportunity of collecting them. 

BORAGlNEiE, 

I 1. Ehretia lon^Jlorat Cbamp., sp. n.; jglabra, foliis elliptic! s oblongisve 
^ acuminatis integermnis, coiymbis folio brevioribus raultiflom, cotoHie 

infundibullformia tubo lobis jjateutibus plus duplo longiore. — Jr- 
dorm. Folia gubtripollicflriaj venia pnueia a costa divergentibuSj ve- 
nulis omntno inconspicuis, petiolo 3-B lin. lougo. in/iorescetMa 
minute tomentellte. Fedunculi infru corymbum nunc brcvissimi, 
nunc 1-Si poll, longi. Caljfx linea breviorj laciniia o vat is obtusiua- 
culis. Corolla alba v. lilacina, glabra, tubo fere 5 lin, longo supeme 
ampliato, laciniis anguste ovatis 2 lin. longis. Qmitalia longiuscule 
exserta. Stylus apice breviter bifidus, lobis dilatatis truncatis sub- 
retusis. Ovarium camosum, glabrum ; loculis 4 parvis, ovulis infra 
apicem affixis pendulis. Fructus non visus. 
Happy Valley woods, etc., flowering in April. The tree from which 
the " One-tree Hill " takes its name belongs to this species. 
/ 2. Tiaridium Indicum, Lehm. — Heliophytum Indicum, DC. Prodr. vol. x. 
p. 556. 

Waste places near the sea-shore. 
J 3. Bothriospermum tmeUum, Fisch. et Mey. — ^DC. Prodr. vol. x. p. 116. 
A weed in rice-fields. 

{To be continued.) 
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Further remarks on the Climate and Vegetation in Bovnhay ; by Dr. J. E. 
Stocks, Conservator of Forests and Superintendant of the Botanic 
Gardens, Bombay Establishment ; extracted from a letter addressed 
to the Editor, dated Mahableshwiir, May 26th, 1852. 
In regard to the growing of plants we have at least three varieties 
of climate within sixty miles of Poona. 

1. That of the Table-land of the Deccan, in which are the two Bo- 
tanic Gardens. Here the rains are comparatively small, 24-30 inches 
during June, July, August, and September. The winter is cool, and in 
it *' Europe " Flowers (annuals) are cultivated with success by irrigation. 
The dryness and heat are considerable in Spring — March, April, May. 
Furniture warps, soil splits, delicate plants wither. In this climate 
the Gutttfera, Orchidea, Zif^iberacea, Fiperacea, and other purely tro- 
pical plants, which require a perpetually moist air, do not flourish, except 
by painfully careful watering. Euphorbia anHquorum and others, Ca- 
lotropiSy Capparis aphylla^ Balanites .^tgyptiaca, Acacia Arabica, etc., 
growing wild, speak as to the hygrometrical condition of the climate. 
The annual rain, however, and a low latitude, save the Deccan from 
■being like the Scinde hills, and in irrigated gardens, many good things 
grow. Thus in the Dapour and Heura Gardens, Jonesia Asoka, Olea 
fragrans, Bougamvilkea, Petraa volubUis, Schinus MoUe (Dr. Gibson's 
pet), Casalpinia coriacea (Divi Divi),,0^a Europea, Sandal-wood, 
Blighia sapida, Caryota urens, Cupressus torulosa, C, glauca. Logwood, 
Mahogany, Ceratonia Siliqua, Eauwolfia, etc., grow ; while Hyoscyamus 
niger and Leontodon Taraxacum grow well and are prepared for the 
medical stores. As wild annuals in the cold weather, AnagaUis arven- 
sis and Veronica anagalloides occur. In the rains, too, English vege- 
tables are grown. Peas, Cabbages, etc., so that we have two crops 
of " Europe " vegetables — a cold-weather crop, which takes advantage 
of the sun's diminished heat in winter, and a rain crop, which takes 
advantage of the moisture and coolness produced by the rains. Scinde 
can only grow vegetables in the cold weather. I should like to try 
Peppermint and Liquorice, which I think would pay, for be it known 
that Government only allows £30 a month for the two gardens, and 
we have to sell and dispose of all we can, and to make ourselves gene- 
rally useful, besides growing hosts of vegetables. 
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&. The moiat and hot dimnte of the Concaim, where GuUifiirw^ MiftU- 
tacea^ Zingth€rn€e<St Orchlde(tj aud the like |frow. Hert I tliink we shaU 
get «]) fi small garden, ajtd so be enabled to grow tiling from '* India 
aquosa" — the Eastera Islands — and so get a climate like Palcouer'a 
garden at Calcutta. 

3. The climate of Mahableshwui, where I now am, whose elevation 
(3500 feet above theDeccan and 4500 above the sea) and whose awful 
monsoon rain (250 ijiches)giveadifrerent vegetation, and (ohyepowersi) 
what a different climate to the sensations ! How pleasant it is now, 
livi[ig though I am in a shglit teat 1 to my teeling far superior to what I 
remember of England. Yet piety forbids me to thoroughly think so, 
and suggests that it may be pleaaant by contrnst from Scinde and Belo- 
chistan, "Weill I hope to try in 1855. The balmy feel of the day 
and the nice cold nights, which deraaoid a couple of blankets, contrast 
well with what the Deccau is now, with its ^perspiration by day and its 
tomng by night. Ajid then, too^ tbe morning strawberries and cream, 
and the mealy Mahableshwur potatoes^ and the Fuchsias and Heartsea^^e 
in the gardens, and the flowers new to me I meet every day on the hill- 
sides and I'ocky slopes,— all these predispose a man to take a favourable 
view of eveiylhing around him. But to be precise, or as far as I can, 
being here but a botamcai griffin, having to make oat each individual 
plant, and groping my way like a puppy opening its new eyes — ^pro- 
cesses unfavourable to a general view, which requires previous and 
digested knowledge. The chief trees are species of Eugenia, Memecy- 
loHy Flacourtia, Pittosporum, Glochidion, TermifuUia, etc. etc. The chief 
shrubs, Randia dumetorum, Griffithsia fragrana^ Caseartay Solanum 
giganteuniy JSn^elia, Mcesa, Chloripetalumy CelaatruSy etc. All over the 
hills are coming out the broad leaves of a JRoscoea, of a golden-flowered 
Zingiber, of Musa superba, and of several Aroidea. Zedebouria enamels 
the turf, with a pretty Habenaria, Adhatoda trinervia, Ourculigo, Iphi- 
genia (Anguillaria IndicaJ, Hypoxia, Crinum, etc. etc. All over grows 
a brake with " King Charles in his oak," and the " Spread Eagle," as 
in the well-remembered English plant, while a pretty Osmunda near 
waterfalls, Wahlenbergia dehiscem, Utricularia, Plantago Asiatica, and 
others, differ considerably from any plants found in the dry Deccan or 
the steamy Concan. Geraniums, Fuchsias, Heartsease, and other old 
favourites, grow here in the open air, flowering and looking fresh even 
in May, which is the disheartening month in India generally, and diies 
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everything up. And now, in a fortnight, the rains will commence, and 
everybody will go off the hills ; for truly there is no living through a 
three months' shower-bath, with the clouds living on familiar terms 
with you, and walking in and out of your house, without so much as 
" By your leave, fair sir !" After the rains in October it is said to be 
delightful, and the landscape one sheet of emerald green, variegated 
with Orchidea and other MonandritB^ and during the winter the cold is 
severe. I have got an idea into my head that by sowing at the close 
of the rains (the drip of the rains on the young plant, sown at their 
commencement, would kill) the Deodar Pine would grow here. At all 
events I see no harm in trying, as it has succeeded well on the Neil- 
gherries, whose climate squares well with this, only this has by far the 
greatest amount of rain. So I shall see if I can get a few acres of land, 
and try a few things here ; and I should fancy things from the United 
States would do well here, and why not try Grooseberry, Currant, 
Cherry, etc. ? I think I shall be able to send you Mosses from this 
place : all the trees are " bearded like the pard" with mosses and 
lichens grey, and on them Orchideous parasites abound. Ferns too 
are very common, whether on tree, dry ground, bare rock, or under the 
drip of the numerous waterfalls. I am travelling about with half-a- 
dozen Ward's cases, and shall be able to send you one, after the rains, 
should you desire it, stuffed with Orchidea and ZingiberacecBy of which 
we have several unique ones, as you may see by reference to Graham's 
catalogue. I think the Golden-spiked Ginger, now just coming in, 
may be new, but then I cannot say positively, as I have not access to 
any monograph, and even to many books, from which I may learn it 
is an old one ; at all events I shall try and collect all I can in OrchidetSy 
ZingiberecBy Musacea, Marantacea, and any good things I can send you. 
Please, however, to consider any accounts, and details, and descriptions, 
and ideas, and plans, and schemes, which I now emit, crude and liable 
to total change on further experience. I should have mentioned that 
the Mango will not succeed on Mahableshwur, and that some Spanish 
Oaks grow very well. But I must see Mahableshwur at other seasons 
than for a few days in May, to judge of its true character. A bitter 
east wind is said to blow all winter. I should much like a few orna- 
mental climber and creeper seeds, as foreign Ipomceas^ Trqpaolums, etc., 
for the ornamental garden of the Governor. I may here add that since 
writing the above I have arrived at Dapooree, and I see that with care 
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and comskmi kand-wt^efm^ many better tbiogs. w31 groirhere than I had 

expected. T do not think any Mods will come riniiss, except Arctic ww*. 
We have aa EngUisli gardener liere, a good niQn, 

I received this day your parcel of seeds, quite wet by being in con- 
tact with Mr. Law's plants, but shall try the seeds, and perhaps they 
will not he spoUed. For it many thanks, and especially for the Ficto- 
riUf which I must hcg again next year rather earlier, say to leave Eng- 
land in Fehnmry. One of the seedg had thrown out a kind of shoot 
in the bottle, which had rottecl and caused a fermentationj but the rest 
seem good, and if we can only manage to get it to flower, it wdl be an 
era in tlie histoxy of :lh&Botaiiie Garden. 
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Sabtwell, H. p., M.D., etc. : Oarioes Jtmerida SeptexfyitmaUa 

exneeaia. Vsti n, Penn Tan, New York, 1860. 
In our volume for 1850* we bad the pleasure of noticing the first 
part of this valuable work, consisting of beautifully preserved specimens, 
correctly named, of the Caricea of the United States, and we expressed 
our hope that it would meet with encouragement in this country as 
well as in the United States. We trust we may infer, from the ap- 
pearance of a second part, that such has been the case. In addition 
to the 70 species and varieties of the first Fasciculus, we have 88 now 
given; 158 in all, neatly attached to folio paper within a portfolio. 
The species are as follows : — 71. C. disticha, Huds, 72. C. scabrior, 
Sartw. 73. C. Leavenworthii, Beto. 74. C. alopecuroides, Tuck, 
75. C. Cephalonica, Bew, 76. C. straminea, Schkh, 77. C. alata, Torr, 
78. C. crinita. Lam., var. 79. C. Woodii, Bew. 80. C. Meadii, Bew. 
81. C. pallescens, L. 82. C. conoidea, Schkh. 83. C. grisea, Wahl. 
84. C. flaccosperma, Bew. 85. C. Davisii, Schw. et Torr. 86. C. for- 
mosa, Bew. 87. C. gradUima, Schw. 88. C. virescens, Muhl. 89. C. 
hirsuta, WUld. 90. C. plantaginea, Lam. 91. C. Careyana, Bew. 92. C. 
platyphylla, Carey. 93. C. retrocurva, Bew. 94. C. digitalis, TFiUd. 

* Where the Author's name is by mistake printed Cartwell. 
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95.C.anceps, ^ZW. 96. C. blanda, Dew;. 97.C. ignota,!)^. 98. C. 
oligocarpa, Schkh, 99. Do. var. Sartwelliana, Dew, 100. C. Hitch- 
cockiana, Dew. 101. C. ebumea, Booth. 102. C. pedunculata, Muhh 
103. C. Baltzellii, Chapm. 104. C. umbeUata, Schkh, 105. C. Em- 
monsii. Dew, 106. C. lucorum, WUld, 107. C. Pennsylvanica, Lam, 
108. C. varia, MM. 109. Do. var. pedicellata, Dew, 110. C. Bich- 
ardsoni, Br. 111. C. pnecox, Jacq. 112. C. pubescens, Muhl. 118. C. 
Chapmanni, Sartw. 114. C. miliacea, MuU. 115. C. scabrata, Schw. 
116. C. Sulivanti, Booth. 117. C. arctata, Booth. 118. C. debilis, ifo. 
119. C. venusta, Lew. 120. C. capillaris, L. 121. C. flexilis, Budge. 
122. C. Cherokeensis, Schw. 123. C. flava, X. 124. C. Oederi, Ehrh. 
125. C. miformis, L. 126. C. lanuginosa, Mx. 127. C. vestita, WiM. 
128. C. Halsayana, 2>e«?. 129. C. striata, Br. 130. C. Houghtoni? 
Torr. 131. C. lacustris, WiUd. 132. C. aristata, J9r. 133. C. tri- 
chocarpa, Muhl. 134. C. comosa. Booth. 135. G. Pseudo-Cyperas, 
L. 136. C. bistricina, ^^^^e?. 137. C. tentaculata, Muhl. 138. Do. 
var. rostrata, Sartw, 139. C. intumescens. Budge, 140. G. Grayii, Carey. 
141. C. EUiottii, .SbAw. et Torr. 142. C. foUiculata, L. 143. C. ros- 
trata, Mx. 144. G. turgescens, Torr. 145. G. subulata, ifo;. 146. G. 
lupulina, JfuAZ. 147. G. lupuliformis, Sartw. 148. G. squarrosa, L. 
149. G. stenolepis, Torr. 160. G. retrorsa, Schw. 151. G. Schwei- 
nitzii, i>e«7. 152. G. monile, TWcAr. 153. G. ampullacea, Qood. var. w/n- 
c»^^, Garey. 154. G. buUata, Schh, 155. G. Tuckermani, j^oo^^. 
146. C. oligosperma, Mx. 157. G. longirostris, Torr. 158. G. glau- 
cescens, Bll. — All the specimens are perfect in regard to inflorescence^ 
and are beautifully prepared. 



ToBREY, Pbofessor: Catalogue of Plants collected during Captain 
Howard Stansbury^s " Bapedition to the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah.'* 

This forms the Appendix D to the very interesting work above 
quoted, the narrative of a journey from Eort Leavenworth on the Mis* 
souri to one of most extraordinary spots in the vast territory of the 
United States, viz. the Great Salt Lake of Utah ; no less remarkable 
for its natural peculiarities, than for its being in the course of Ave years,. 
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■led and peoplctl by the tQligious \)otiy known by tbe name of ** Mar* 

rdr"^^ ;^5 ^th tbe plants, amounting to about 110 species, 

chiuiij ti the wide-spread saline djstnets around, ond during 

n snrvev kc, Tbe new species in tbis small collection are — 1. 

\ icaulis, Torr- (tab. 1), Cowania Stamhurif^na (tab. 3), 

jf, Torr. (tab. 5), JA/tto^MserruIsta^ Torr,, Monotkri^ 

I rwwrt, Torr, (tab. 6), Eut<ica heierophylla^ Torr., Am- 

y «j 1 'orr. {Lilium, Ph., Frit'dlaria, Nutt., Hoot.— Tab. 9)*, 

I t u st been attacbed to the party^ ns is usual in tbe United 

ytawa e3:ploriiig Expeditions, no doubt the collection would bavc been 

much more cstensiTc, and there would have been greatly more novelty. 



N, E. Ward, F.R.S,,:PX,S.: On the Otolith of PUinU in closely 
Glased Ca^es. Second edition. Small 8vo. London, 1853. 

Although modestly called a second edition, this valuable work has 
many additions, alterationSj and improvements; an<l not a few elegant 
embelUslittients from tbe talented pencils of E. W. Cook, Esq.^ and 
Mrs. S. H. Ward, In tbe Preface to tbis edition the autbor tells us 
that, " for the growth of plants in all situations, even in those unfa- 
vourable to their development in the open air, the use of these cases 
is daily becoming more extensive," and he believes "that it would be 
difficult to specify any ^lant intractable of culture in the closed cases, 
where its natural tfeihditions, with respect to heat, light, etc., have 
been fulfilled. As to the conveyance of plants on ship-board, the plan 
is now universally adopted, and it is believed that there is not a civi- 
lized spot on the earth's surface which has not, more or less, benefited 
by their introduction." — ^This is quite true : and the subject is here 
most judiciously and popularly treated, — both philosophically and prac- 
tically ; and throughout written with a spirit of cheerfulness, and an 
admiration of the works of God, which add no little to the charm of 
the volume. 

* Besides the entirely new species, some of the rare ones, or varieties, are figured, 
for example, Phaca mollimma, Dougl., var. iS, Utahemis, tab. 2. Spiraa dumosa, 
Nutt., tab. 4. Chanactis achilleafoliay Hook, et Am., var. iS., tab. 7. Malacothrix 
sonchoides, Toir. et Gr., tab. 8. 
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The Floea op South Australia, displayed in its fundamental fea- 
tures, and comparatively ; by De. Ferdinand Mulleb, of Adelaide, 
In a Letter to E. Kippist, Esa., Libr. L.S. Translated and com- 
municated by Mr. Kippist. [Read before the Linnean Society, De- 
cember 7, 1852.] 

The peculiar plant-forms, which in so high a degree distinguish the 
vegetation of Australia from that of other parts of the world, are far 
more strongly marked in the warmer temperate, than in the subtro- 
pical zone ; since, as we approach the tropical regions, they assimilate 
more and more with an Indian Plant-world, and eventually contend 
with it for the mastery. Beneath the cooler parallels of Australia, 
certain predominant families of plants, embracing genera and species 
equally singular and varied, yet agreeing in their fundamental forms, es- 
tablish unmistakeably this physiognomy of Flora. Its principal features 
are formed by the Myrtaceae with their innumerable Eucalypti and Me- 
ktleuca, the not less frequent Acacias with dilated petioles ; then Pa- 
pilionaceous plants, distinguished by simple, and usually stiff leaves ; 
the leafless Casuarinas, the Xanthorrhoea, improperly called " Grass- 
treesy^ with the scarcely less remarkable Santalacea, Stylidea, Good- 
eniacea, and Haemodoracea. For the rest, the vegetation of Australia 
accords indisputably better With that of South Africa than with any 
other ; since many of the great Natural Orders, as the (for the most 
part) rigid Proteacea, the pretty Everlastings, the aromatic Biosmea, 
the Ice-plants, Polygalea, certain Bilttneriacea, smooth-stemmed Oy- 
peracea, Restiacea, Thymelea, and lastly, the Epacridea, which so 
closely resemble the Cape Heaths, — all these range most nearly, if not 
exclusively, with the South African Orders. 

These general characters however are by no means equally well- 
marked throughout the whole of extratropical Australia : on the con- 
trary, although in a somewhat constrained manner, the flora may be 
divided, by characters dependent on the prevalence or disappearance of 
these families, into a western, southern, eastern, and Tasmanian flora. 

In the west, the Leguminosae predominate to such a degree, that 
they form, with the scarcely less widely-spread Proteacea, nearly one- 
fourth of the entire vegetation ! After these, it is the great abund- 
ance of MyrtacetBy Epacridea, Stylidece, Goodeniacea, Cyperacea, Orchi- 
detJBy Hamodoracea, Dilleniacece, Bestiacea, Biittneriacece, Tremandrea, 
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Hepatic^^ Aphyllanihem^ Dro^eracefB^ Amaranlhace/F^ Loheliat^e^n, and 
Irldeee^ which give tte principal cbamcter, and have rendered this 
part of the country so celebrateil among bot^nista. Perns on the 
contraiy, Grasses, Viol^rieaj Uuhiucete, and apparently' SaJ^lacetB also, 
arCj comparatively speaking, of rare occurrence there. If wc further 
remark that only about one- sixteenth of the speeies agree with those 
of Sonth Austraiiuj it may serve m a measure of tlie peculiarity of thi* 
flora. 

We perceive J on the contrary, but few marked differences, in the 
eastern flora, compared with that of South Austridia^ although there 
are still far fewer points of ccutoet to be discovered with it than with 
the Tasmanitin. Por in the East, not only do the PruleacetB and Epa- 
oridetB again increase, and indeed in n twofold degree, but we likewise 
find, an augmentation in t)ie number of Perns, RedurcetPt Polif^alste^ 
^ad Dillefiiace^ ; th^ Composites^ Sakolacea, and Mifoporine^t ^"^ the 
contrary, being evidently fewer than in the southern flora, with whose 
species only about one-seventh perfectly coincide; whilst of the Tas- 
manian species more than one-fourth are identical witb those which are 
indigenoua here. 

The above-mentioned near relationship is disturbed, not only by the 
greater profusion of Ferns, which love an insular climate, by the 
doubled amount of Epacride^^ which there, in union with a subalplne 
flora, clothe the high mountain-tops, by the increased number of Bes- 
tiacea and Polygalets ; but also on the other hand by the fact that 
Goodeniacea, Salsolacea, and Afyoporinea, are but weakly represented 
there, and that Lorantkacece and Ccesalpinea entirely cease. 

It has been already imperfectly shown in these remarks, how pre- 
eminently Southern New Holland is distinguished by the profusion 
of Composite, Salsolacea, Myoporinea, HaloragecB^ Ccesalpinea, Garyo- 
phyllecB, and Crudferce ; a profusion which, nevertheless, is cmly rela- 
tive, since the orders of plants which here most strikingly predominate, 
rank in the following manner, according to the number of their species, 
viz. : Compositay Leyuminosa, Alya, Grasses, MyHaceay Cyperacea, 
Salsolacea, Orchidea, Fungi, Ooodeniacea, CrudfercBy Myoporine€By Pro- 
teacecBy Biosmea, Epacridea, Umbellifera, Malvacea, Mu8ci, ScropAu- 
larinea, Idliacea, Rhamnea, Lcdnata, Tkymelea, Ferns. 

The number of Dicotyledons truly indigenous here is rather more 
than four times as great as that of the Monocotyledons ; but if we do 
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not extend the limits of the flora farther than the 34th degree of south 
latitude, the proportion becomes as 7 : 2, and therefore holds the mean 
between the proportions which prevail in Van Diemen's Land and 
New South Wale^ ; while in Western Australia (nearly agreeing with 
the more extended observations here) the number of Monocotyledons 
is surpassed more than fourfold (2 : 9), and the Acotyledons more than 
sixfold, by the Dicotyledons. 

The Composita and Legwninoace here exceed numerically all other 
families, to so great a degree, that taken together they embrace nearly 
one-third of the Dicotyledons, and in the southern districts actually 
form more than one-fifth of the entire vegetation ; indeed, if we extend 
the limits of our comparison back to the subtropical districts, they 
compose nearly one-fourth of the entire flora. Of this the Composita 
alone constitute one-eighth, a proportion which is higher than in any 
other part of Australia, and little less with reference to the entire mass, 
than it is in South AMca. Van Diemen's Land participates most in 
this superabundance of Compcmta. 

These comparisons, it is to be observed, were instituted in a level 
district, which corresponds tolerably well with that of Tasmania, and 
founded on collections from such tracts of land as show the most 
strongly marked contrasts, namely, in Western Australia, between the 
Swan River and King George's Sound ; and in the east, between the 
33rd arid 36th degree of south latitude. 

We must not however place too implicit reliance upon the numerical 
proportions here set forth, but rather regard them for the present as 
approximative only, since, even in the regions of Australia just com- 
pared, whose flora we have only learnt to know with the present cen- 
tury, there is a residue too important to be left out of consideration ; 
moreover, the difficulty of instituting a comparison is much increased 
by the want of a general work on the plants of this fifth continent, 
until the appearance of which the attempt to take a comprehensive 
view will remain greatly disturbed. 

The entire number of species indigenous to the province of South 
Australia, I estimate at not much less than 2000 ; of which up to this 
time between 1300 and 1400 have been discovered. But to these, 
nearly 100 species are already to be added, which, having migrated, 
partly from Europe, partly from the Cape, have become naturalized 
here, beyond the possibility of extirpation. Probably, too, the number 
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of hitherto un Jisoovered plants will be but little leas here tLan in Van 
Bieraen's Land, or in a corresponding area of New South Walcs^ al- 
though for the anme space in Western Auatnilia, we rauat assume 
3000 species. 

In these flifTerent parts of the eountry, tbe water-plants more ea- 
pecittUy correspond; then the shore- and inendow-plants ; and among 
them more Monocotyledons than Dicotyledons, till at hist, umon^j tbe 
more simply organized Acotyledona we meet only (or nearly soj with 
species which belong at the sume lime to a great part of the tyu-th* 

It h farther worthy of remark^ that we are suthciently indemnified 
by the variety of formsj for the acknowledged paucity of plants^ in 
comparison with the vegetation of Wcatern Australia ^ since XI 09 true 
Cotyledonous plants, which I have hitherto found within the lioiits 
of this Colony, are divided into 453 genera and 99 Natural Orders, 
whilst there, 3000 species ore referable to only 430 genera and 91 
families ; in whieh calculation, as abo in the former proportions, the 
imported plants are not taken into account. 

After these general considerations we will endeavour to exhihitj in a 
few brief touches, the picture of the laudaeape, us far as it depends ou 
the gmupin^ of plants. But as within the limits of this sketch I am 
unable to develope the proportions with more than provimate com* 
pleteness, so iu like manner 1 must frankly admit that, owing to the 
gradual blending together of the groups of vegetation, and the fre- 
quently sudden extinction of species, I have not always been able to 
succeed in assigning even to the principal forms, which could alone be 
taken into account, their most appropriate station ; but since I have 
hitherto been able to meet with scarcely any delineations of the 
vegetable kingdom from this point of view, this sketch may suffice for 
the present, as a basis for future labours. 

The coast-border of South Australia is formed either of a muddy 
alluvial land, of sandy plains, or of a rockly upland, of which the last 
is almost wholly denuded of vegetation, while the plants of the other 
parts do not differ materially from the common shore-flora of extra- 
tropical Australia. The noble Avicennia, a pioneer of the vegetable 
kingdom, borders the sea-shore here, as in most countries of the 
eastern hemisphere, and forms, with a Melaleuca and Myoporum in- 
sulare^ both following the channels of the coast, the only trees. In 
richer abundance however along the muddy low grounds, which have 
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been newly recovered from the sea, occur the Samolus UttoralU, Rhago- 
dias, Atriplex^ Enchyl/snay Kochia, Halocnemum^ Arthrocnemum^ Cheno- 
podinea, Frankenia, Erytkraa, Spergularta^ and other salt plants, to 
which, from the cliffs and out of the creeks, Asperococcus, Scaberia^ 
Sargassum, Cystomra^ Thamnophoray and other species of seaweed, are 
thrown up. Great rarities are hardly to be found here, but we may 
nevertheless call attention to Laurencia and WUsonia, In Mesembfy- 
anthemum is seen a connecting link Vrith the South African, in NUraria 
with the Siberian, and in Orantzia with the North American flora. 

The sandy coasts, on the contrary, are overrun with Mesemhryan- 
themum irusquilaterale (the so-called native fig), Eurybia lepidophyUa, 
AngianthtiSy Leucophyta, the delightfully fragrant Alyxia capitellata, 
Threlkeldia xerotina, Ammophila, Xerotes fragrans^ which resembles a 
stemless Palm, Lepidosperma gladiatum (a rush with Iris-leaves), JS^ni- 
fex, the creeping Kumea^ Leucopogon lUchei (both shrubs with eatable 
fruits). Acacia Sophora, and other truly Australian plants, with which 
are associated Atriplex cinereum and Salaola australiSy of European 
type. In spite of this by no means meagre vegetation, the aspect of 
this coast is sad and monotonous, since it is treeless, save that a 
few scattered Casuarinaa perhaps in some degree enliven the endless 
waste. 

Towards the interior these plants gradually disappear before the 
bushes which clothe the sand plains, in which the Sandarach Cypress 
{CalUtris Prmaii), whose crowns, pyramidal in youth, become sparingly 
ramified in old age, and the Exocarpua-ireeQ, from their twigs being 
borne down to the earth, afford shady and, on account of the blooming 
character of the surrounding country, most charming resting-places. 
But the want of water, that necessary spring of life, even where it 
does not entirely preclude us from penetrating into the wide wilder- 
ness of Australia, permits us to - bestow only a fleeting glance at the 
rich treasures for which these regions are so pre-eminent. We may 
be permitted merely to call to mind the Camas, the numerous Acacias, 
with such wonderful forms, here intermixed with the vermilion-red 
DUlwynia, Brachycojne, Pogonolepis, Loudonia, the golden Centaurea- 
formed Podolepis, Chrysocephalum, Pomaderris and Hibbertia, Polyca- 
lymma, and other everlasting flowers ; and there, again, accompanied 
by the Croton-like Beyeria, by woolly Pimeleas, full of acrid sap, 
Dampieras, Hakeas, stemless Xanthorrhcsas, hard, piercing rushes, and 
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the FeAtuca bilobulata. Tficu agaiu, we hflV(3 tbc lovely Corrtpai aii<l 
othter capital DionmetSt wliicb incveaae the rarieiy; and we hnve eape^ 
dally to notice a host of other plaata, where the stunted Euc^l^pti, in 
crowded maases^ j^^ive rise to the gloomy and mouotoiions character of 
the landscape, which travellerg, on account of the imraeasuruble extent 
and ever-vaTying height of these dwarf forests, have so aptly desig- 
nated aa "a sea of bushes." Bat nowhere is the plant-world of 
Australia so inexhaustible, nowhere in the play of coloui's and forms 
more fuU of variety, than in those retired districts, where, too^ the 
original flora has been least disturbed by the over-lnxuriance of foreign 
intruders. 

In particular districts the country bcoom^ lighter, and on argiUa^ 
ceous and calcareous soils are seen other moderate -siKcd Mticulyptt^ of 
the type of M. odorata^ without however being crowded together, lite 
that species, in the thickest parts of the sandy soiL Many bushes and 
shrubs moreover vary the physiognomy of this scrub-district, to which 
the viscid Dodoiueas and Z^gophylliiiB are peculiar ; the splendid Ere- 
}nophila alU'Tuifolia, and the closely allied species of Stenochilun^ with 
their spotted flowers, to which are added high bushes of Haha and 
leafless Baviesia, here and there overshadowed by the gumroiferous 
FU/ospomvi acacloides, by Mi/oporttm plaf^carpttmj or Sandal-trees. 

The sterile mountain-regions approach, in the character of their 
vegetation, the bush-covered plains. Their noblest representative is 
the stringy-barked Eucalyptm (K fabrorum), a mighty tree, with 
shining leaves, and stems straight as a line. Casuarina quadrivalvis 
and BanJma australis, the only small trees which are usually associated 
with it, sufficiently indicate a transition to a better soil, while the most 
barren and stony heights are occupied by the palm-stemmed Xan- 
thorrhosa quadrangulata, Acaciaa, Fultetiaaa, BameaiaSy the unapproach- 
able IsopoffOTis, PlatylobiuMy Tetratheca, Leucopogon, Leptospermum, 
Brunonia, Hakea, Crrevillea, Calycoihrix, large-flowered Eurydias (which 
we are accustomed to call Olearias), Ixodea, Calostemmay ffelipterum, 
Stackhousia, Hardenhergia ovatay the species of Fimelea, and so many 
more of the favourites of our gardens, which unite to form a perfect 
parterre, among which the fiery-red Stenantheraa and Astrohmas, and 
a host of charming species of Epacria, are pre-eminently conspicuous. 
Bursaria spinosa here always bears the aspect of a stunted shrub, 
although in the deep vegetable mould of the eastern districts it 
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appears as a stately tree. Ferns and Orehidea belong rather to the 
deep shady valleys, which, in the places liable to be overflowed, are 
filled with Leptoipermum, The Ferns embrace the more tropical 
genera, Adiantumy OletcAenia, Gynmogramme, Lindaaa, Cheilantkus, 
and Lomaria, and likewise approach the common forms in Osmunda, 
Asplmiunty Botryckium^ Ophioghsmmy and Pteris, But the observer 
will in vain search for a ridi harvest of Mosses and Lichens, and with 
some degree of perplexity inquire after the reason of their paucity in 
species, where nevertheless all the requisite conditions for their simple 
vital processes are afforded in such a high degree. 

The majority of the water and shore plants of these valleys, as well 
as those of the bracldsh lagunes and canals, are, as already pointed 
out, common to several parts of the world ; or (if we except Ocymum, 
Clidanthera, Grasses formed after an Indian type, CaUutemon arho- 
reacenSy entangled bushes of the evanescent-leaved Polygonum Junceumy 
Schachlia, and other shore plants of the Murray), deviate so little from 
the usual character that they are incapable of fixing our attention to 
this place ; and in like manner it happens, with reference in many 
respects to the flora of the mountain pastures and of the fertile low- 
lands, if we overlook the smooth-barked Eucalypti {E, robusia, E. 
leucoxylouy E, patent^bra), we find ourselves surrounded by forms 
so characteristic of Fatherland as Ratmnculiy Cardamne, Willow- 
herbs, Geranium, Galium, Scorzoneras, Gnaphaliuma, Picris, Cynoglos^ 
mm. Chanterelle, Campanulas, Eye-bright, Willows, Ajuga, Plantains, 
Docks, Mint and Gennander, Knot-grass {PoUfgominui), Rushes, Darnel, 
Pom, etc. 

The original features of the flora become every year less and less 
discernible, since the large-flowered species of Sundew, the native 
Wood-sorrel, the TUUsob, Acana, Lotus, Swainaonia, the deep-red Ken- 
nedya, Sebaa, the delicate daisy-like Brackyeome, Craspedia, Oymbo- 
notus, Pimeleas, Paoralea, Bulbine, the lovely AnguiUarias, Caaias, 
Caladeniaa, Thdymitra, and spotted species of Diuria, disappear more 
and more, and the pretty groups of gum-dropping Acacias (A. reti- 
Tioidea, A, pycnantha) vanish for ever> either, with Exocarpua cupreaai- 
formia and Acacia Melanoxylon, before the ploughshare, or because their 
astringent barks find employment in commerce. 

How powerfully the transforming influence of the imported vegeta- 
tion acts upon the original flora may be readily observed in the neigh- 
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boorliood of Adelaide, where the Australian grusa, now growing only 
Iq scattered tufts, has made way for n thick turf of Poa annn^, Bfiztiy 
Kc^leria^ etc. That the cultivation of graiti, which has so completely 
transformed one part of the wlldemeas of Auslmliiii has already eier- 
cised so beneficial nu influence on the increase of the rain, may serve 
as an indication of the prohfible rcsulU from the difFusion of the no- 
madic ^T*ftBses in the desert interior of New Holland, the fnll importance 
of which can scarcely be predictedj or even perhaps imagined. 



Ost-Tndievs hjttills K;iKT>A Ptiahtee* {The JFllloioa of the ^a-^i 
Indies hilherio hnown^) By N, J, A^PEIlso^^ Preseutcd on the 
11th of Mai'chj 1351, to the Boyol Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm, and piinted in their Transactions for 1S50, Stocl:boIinj 1851, 
p, 465, Translated by Da. Wallich, Y.F. Eoyal and Linn. Soc. 

Having had an opportunity last year to examine the Willows pre- 
served in the botanical oolleetions at Berlin, Paris, and London, partly 
in order to study authentic specimens, and partly to obtain materials 
for a monograph of the genus, which I have in hand, I met with a 
not inconsiderable number of new and hitherto undescribed species, 
throwing much additional light on the question of its extension and 
forms in different parts of the world. No country however received 
such an increase of its Willow-flora as the East Indies, twenty-two 
entirely new and undescribed species being added to the six already 
known species. 

It is of importance that contributions towards a more complete ac- 
quaintance with certain widely spread and interesting groups of plants 
should be published, and attention directed not only to what is sup- 
posed to be known ahready, but also to those gaps which may thereby 
become more manifest. I therefore present my descriptions of such 
East Indian Willows as have come under my observation to the Itx)yal 
Academy of Sciences, in order that they may be published in the Trans- 
actions, if deemed worthy of it. 

To my knowledge only six species have hitherto been more or less 
described from that extensive country ; namely, Salix tetrasperma of 
Roxburgh's Plants of the coast of Coromandel ; 8, diaperma (doubtful) ^ 
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cuspidata (apiculaia, mihi), and Japonica (doubtful), of Don's Prodromus 
Florae Napalensis ; and 8, nobilis and lenta (doubtful), of Fries's Novi- 
tiarum Florae Suecicae Mantissa prima. In Wallich*s Lithographic 
List of the East India Company's Herbarium the following Willows 
are entered : n. 3697, 8. LindXeyana, Wall. ; n. 3698, ohovata. Wall. 
{flabellariSy mihi) ; n. 3699, elegans. Wall, (denticulata ? himalenaiay 
mihi); n. 3700, ffrisea. Wall. (fTallichiana, mihi); n. 3701, kamounen- 
sis, Lindl. (denticulata, mihi); n. 3702, ichnostackya, Lindl. ; n. 3703, 
cuspidata, Don {apiculata, mihi) ; n. 3704, eriostachya. Wall. ; n. 3705, 
pyrina. Wall.; n. 3706, glabrescens, Lindl. {^ macrocarpa, mihi); n. 
3707, tetrasperma, Eoxb. ; n. 3708, urophylla, Lindl.; and n. 3709, 
babylonica, Linn. Among additions in the catalogue are n. 9102, -S'. 
calophylla. Wall. ; n. 9103, densa. Wall., and three unnamed numbers 
(9104, 5, and '6), all of which are doubtful to me, as the specimens 
have no fructification. When I was in London Mr. Kippist gave me 
opportunities to study the above Willows, in the East India Company's 
Herbarium presented to the Linnean Society. Specimens of many of 
them are also preserved in the Banksian Herbarium ; so that my de- 
scriptions are founded often on the examination of numerous specimens. 
Through the great liberality of Dr. Klotzsch, 1 received from Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia's herbarium, three species, provisionally deter- 
mined by the Doctor, which had been gathered in the Himalayas by 
the late Dr. Hoffmeister; namely, 8. himalensis (deniiculata, *hima- 
lensisy mihi), rotundifolia, Eoyle (flabellaris, mihi), and Roylei {hastata, 
Linn.). But it was at Paris where I obtained the greatest accession of 
of novelties from the rich collections of Perrottet, and especially of V. 
Jacquemont, made during his extensive travels in the East Indies, in 
1829-31. Some of these had already been determined by Jacquemout 
in his travelling notes preserved in the library ; but most of his names, 
as also the Wallichian, had been applied already to other well-known 
species, and required to have others substituted. Finally, through 
Prof. Liebmann's great kindness, I have had an opportunity to look 
over Horneman's exotic Willows, and thereby to become better in- 
structed respecting some doubtful forms. After having thus become 
acquainted, in the three richest museums, with Wallich's, Lindley's, 
Jacquemont's and Klotzsch's opinions respecting the South-Asiatic spe- 
cies of the genus, and having reduced their determination to uniformity 
among themselves and with those before known, I am now able to offer 
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with certflinty the foUowing deacriptions of twenty-five species, of each 
of ivhich I have examined moie or less numerous specimens. Of three 
species, published by Doa and Fries, I have added the descriptions by 
these authors, as I haveiiot myself seen specimens of them, nor been able 
to reduce them to any heretofore known sorts ; and finally 1 have added 
the three above-mentioned attditional species of Wallich's catalogue, aa 
undeterminable and doubtful. This number, however large it may ap- 
pear for a southem and tropical country, will no doubt be considerably 
a^igmented when Dr. J. Hooker publishes his collections made ia the 
Himalayas- they will prove more effectually than the following enume- 
ration, that the Willow has a wide extension unusual for woody plants ; 
tliat tho species are distributed over mountainous tracts in a manner 
correspondiug to climatic conditions, where they appear, if not under 
the same, yet under somewhat aualogous forms. T'or it appears, on exa- 
mining the known East Indian Willows, that two of our alpine species, 
S. arbuscula and reiuaa, arc quite analogous with S.flabdktria and lAnd' 
le^ana^ which grow high on tbe Himalayas, where they occur either in 
a luxuriant or crippled form, as is the cose with ours. On the northern 
highlands of Nipal species grow which are unequivocally related to our 
North of Europe forms: S, apiculata (cognate with pentandra), denti- 
culata (with ha&tata), 'myric^folla (with repetta and fiUricat or uerai- 
folia), *macrocarpa (with phylicafolia), julacea and JFaUichiana (with 
Caprea) ; nay, S, Caprea, haUata, daphnoidea, and viminalia themselves 
are found there, in no way varying from those in northern countries. 
To the westward, in the neighbourhood of Persia, where forms ap- 
proaching 8, alba, etc., are quite common, India produces S, babylo' 
nica, dealbata, and glaucophylla, manifestly of the group of 8, alba; 
and 8, babyhnica* is not rare here. It is first in the lowlands of tropical 
India, on the banks of the Ganges and Berhampooter, that species 
having a tropical type, are found, which, by their similarity in many 
respects, exhibit what may be properly called an East Indian WiUow- 
group, whose representatives further occur in the Sunda Islands and 
South China; namely, 8. tetrasperma, pyrina, urophylla, erioatachya, 
psilostigma, ichnostachya, suaveolena, populifolia, calostachya, and nobilis. 
With the exception of those species, which belong to the mountains and 
highlands, and which may be met with also in similar situations of the 
Old World, all the other Indian Willows are quite peculiar to their 
countries ; and if they in some instances, as just mentioned, extend 
♦ Sic in iextu.— JV. V. 
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in an easterly direction, these are but few in number ; and towards the 
westward they do not appear to extend at all. The fae-t is, there is in 
India a distinct group of Willows, precisely as the promontory of South 
Africa, the Canaries, Brazil, Mexico, and several other regions, have 
their more or less peculiar forms of this eminently varying genus. This 
group is distinguished by the shining bark of the branches, firmer and 
generally shining leaves with entire margins, lengthened apex, and 
glaucous under surface; and characteristic are, above all, their long, 
loose, mostly sessile male aments, having the scales arranged in separate 
verticils, very concave and commonly covered with woolly hairs ; en- 
closing 8-10 stamens ; the filaments capillary, villous below, and often 
recurved; the anthers small, round, and of a golden-yellow colour. 
The form of the female aments, and the size, figure, and covering of 
the capsules, vary considerably ; but the style is mostly wanting, the 
stigma resting on the apex of the capsule in the shape of a cross. 

The East Indian species of Willows, of which the following are the 
descriptions*, may be arranged in this manner : — 



I. Ameeina, Fr. 

1. S. apiculata. And, 

2. S. babylonica, Linn, 

3. S. dealbata. And, 

4. S. glaucophylla, And. 

n. Vetrix, Fr, 

5. S. daphnoides, ViU, 

6. S. viminalis, Linn, 

III. Caprea, Fr, 
* dnerascentea. 

7. S. Caprea, Linn. 

8. S. julacea. And. 

9. S. WaUichiana, And. 

♦♦ mrentea. 

10. S. hastata, Linn. 

11. S. *macrocarpa. And. 

12. S. denticulata. And. 

* These are 



*** nigricantea. 

13. S. myricffifolia. And. 

rV. TROPICiB V. INDICJE. 

* cap8uld pediceUatd. 

14. S. tetrasperma, Boxb. 

15. S. pyrina, TTall. 

16. S. urophylla, Lindl. 

17. S. ichnostachya, WaU. 

18. S. colostachya. And. 

19. S. suaveolens. And. 

20. S. nobilis, Br. 

** capsuld sessUi. 

21. S. eriostachya, JFall. 

22. S. populifolia. And. 

23. S. psilostigma. And. 

V. FaiGiDJS. 

24. S. flabellaris. And. 

25. S. Lindleyana, WaU. 
omitted here. — Ed. 
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S. disperma, Don. ii. calopliylla, JFalL 

S. japoniea, Jhn, 8. den^n, WaU, * 

S. lenta, Fr. 8. P ^M. 



Remarks on Guaco-piants, B^ BebthoU) SEEMANif, 

Among the numeroue planta used by the inhabitants of America 
to collnter^^ct the effect of the bites of venomous snakes, those called 
Guacos or Hiiacos occupy a prominent place. Some extraordinat^ 
stories are related of them, but it remain a to be ascertained iiow 
far tiiey can be depended upoUj and travellera will have yet to identiiy 
the vernanular names of these phmts with their respective scientific 
appellations. Dr M- Colazio, a friend of mine, found the Indians of 
Central America rety deiterous in catching the most dangerous snakes. 
They were never bitten by them ; on the cootraiyj the reptiles seemed 
to fly their presence, and if taken wound in their hands as if touched 
by a Hot iron. On asking for an explanation of so remarkable a phe- 
nomenon, the natives informed him that they had "guaconized" them- 
selves, L e. taken Guaco^ which^ if tiue, would prove the plant to be not 
only an antidote but also a prophylactic* Great misconception ap- 
pears to prevail, and much has been written, about the plant which 
ought to be considered the true Guaco. But the fact is that nearly 
every country has its peculiar Guaco. At first the name was probably 
confined to only one species ; when however in newly discovered re- 
gions the original plant was not found, the appellation was transferred 
to another that happened either to resemble it in appearance or possess 
similar properties. The derivation of the word " Guaco" could doubtless 
throw some light upon the subject; unfortunately it is unknown. 
Some spell it Guaco, others Huaco, and in Peru, Ecuador, and the 
Isthmus of Panama the same name is applied to the ancient Indian 
tombs ; but whether there is any connection between the name of the 
plant and that of the native burial-places I have no means of deter- 
mining, nor do I know to which of the American languages the word 
belongs. It sounds most like a corruption of a Quichua one, and if 
this should prove to be the case, those who spell it " Huaco" would 
be the most correct. 
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The Guaco plants are referred by most authors to an Amtolochia, a 
Mikania, and some unknown Convolmdacea. In the interior of Ecuador 
the inhabitants showed to me pieces of wood bearing the name of Guaco, 
and said to have come from the coast. They were extremely bitter, but 
their structure and size differed entirely from any of those to which I 
have alluded. The Guaco of Nueva Granada is the Mikania Guaco, 
Humb. et Bonpl. (Plantes Equinoxiales, tab. 105), the variegated leaves 
of which render it a conspicuous object in a forest, and make it a matter 
of surprise that it is not more frequently met with in our gardens now 
that plants with similar foliage are so much in fashion. 

In Mexico several plants are called Guaco or Huaco, and Dr. Pablo 
de la Llave seems to have been eagerly collecting materials for a general 
article on them. Among his posthumous papers is one on this sub- 
ject, which apparently is unfinished, and would have been much better 
left unpublished ; but as it has already appeared in a Mexican pe- 
riodical, I shall make the following extracts from it: — "I have re- 
ceived from Cordoba,'* says the Mexican naturalist, "four plants, all 
of which, though specifically distinct, bear the name of Huaco ; and 
moreover I possess six creepers from other parts, to which the same 
appellation is given. One of the latter is an Jristolochia, and I want 
to direct particular attention to the circumstance that it is a very dis- 
tant part of South America whence it came, and where it is known by 
name of Huaco, and as a plant counteracting the venom of snakes, 
and that here in Mexico the same appellation is given to creepers 
which possess the same properties, — a remarkable coincidence, from 
which it would appear that a far more active exchange of ideas has 
been carried on between the untutored many than among the learned 
few*. 

" The Cordoba plants belong to the genus Mikania, but I find none 
of them described in Sprengel's * Systema Vegetabilium,' though they 
approach closely to several species enumerated in that work, and I 
therefore subjoin the following diagnosis of them : — 

" I. Mikania coriacea, La Llave, 
" Caulis volubilis, striatus, foliorum insertionis puncto-annulatus ; pe- 

* The author, in order still further to prove this " comercio activo en la materia 
de conocimiento/' quotes several instances where, in different countries, the same 
names are given to similar animals. — B. S, 
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tiolu9 atiiatus, basi in cyUndrum auotus et mcrasaatus, tertiam folii 
partetn lougitu<line tec^naa^^ Folia G-S^pollicaririi altcma, elliptica, 
coriacea, cordata, breviter acuminata, iDtegerrima, glabra, lucida, 
utrinq^ue uervis tribua prominent Lb us canaiiculatia aut atriatis^ de 
medio ad basin nonnil angustaia, lobis cordatis brevibus xotun- 
datia approximatis. Yulgo dicitur, * Haaco/ — La Llave in ' El 
JJosaico MeiicanOj* torn, ii. p, 209* 

" Graws on tbe banks of the Rio Blanco, Hacienda of Gruadnlnpe, 
two leagues south of Cordoba. 

" Having received of this species only imperfect specimens, without 
any flowera, and finding that it had alt^mate loaves, I began to doiibt 
whether it actually belonged to Mlkanla ; but in submitting it to M. 
Manuel Buatamenta, Professor of Botany of our Museum ( Mexico) » 
that gentleman assured me that the leaves very much reacmbled those 
of the living Huaco plant in the National Garden, brought thither 
from Chiapas. Another circumstnnce which induced me to consider it 
a Mikania, was tbnt on chewing for some time a piece of the leaves a 
pungent sensation is perceiTcd, followed by a bitter taste^ which im- 
mediately attacks tbe salivary glands. 

'*II. MiKANIA BEPANDA, Xfl i^Bfl. 

" Folia 8-pollicaria, opposita, longe petiolata, oratorcordata, margine 
versus apicem integro, versus basin repando, utriuque scabra, nervis 
quinque striatis et prominentibus, lobis baseos magnis et rotundatis. 
Vulgo appellatur, * Huaco macho.' — ^La Llave, 1. c. p. 299. 
" Very abundant about Cordoba. My specimens were obtained on 

the farm of Corral y San Antonio. 

" III, MiKANiA ANGULATA, La Llave. 

'' Folia opposita, longe petiolata, 5-nervia, nervis canaliculatis, ovato- 
cordata, obtusiuscula, versus apicem Integra, versus basin lobis pro- 
funde cordatis dentato-angulatis, supra scabra, subtus villoso-sub- 
tomentosa. Nomen vernacul. * Huaco hembra.* — La Llave, 1. c. 
p. 299. 

" Very abundant about Cordoba. 

" The two latter species, Nos. 2 and 3, were in flower, and are un- 
doubtedly true Mikanias. The difference however between them is 
very slight. The margin of M, repanda from being entire gradually 
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becomes augulated, and even here and there leaves occur which exhibit 
small teeth. 

" rV. MiKANiA Tlalixcoyan, La Llave. 

** Folia obloDga, cordato-hastata, integra, glabra, nervis quinque striatis, 
lobis cordatis magnis divaricatis. Vulgo dicitur, *Huaco.' — La 
Llave, 1. c. p. 299. 

** This fourth species, of which I have only seen imperfect speci- 
mens without flower, is found at Tlalixcoyan, in the canton of Vera 
Cruz. On chewing its leaves a slight pungency is perceived, which is 
succeeded by an aromatic tingling bitter (un amargo aromatico y 
espirituoso), and leaves the taste of cloves."* 



The Bice-Papeb Plant. 

In our last notice of the Eice-Paper Plantf, we announced the wel- 
come intelligence of the arrival at the Koyal Gardens, from Hongkong, 
of two living specimens (see Vol. IV. p. 347) through the exertions of 
the Messrs. Bowrings, father and son. These continue in a flourishing 
condition. The next mail from China brought us an interesting Eeport, 
printed in the " China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society's Trans- 
actions," from the pen of J. C. Bowring, Esq., " On the Eice-Paper 
Plant and its uses." At a previous meeting of the Society, Mr. Bow- 
ring had the high gratification of exhibiting a living specimen of the 
plant ; and having since then, he observes, " obtained through Mr. Sin- 
clair, the interpreter to the Fuh-chow consulate, some interesting in- 
formation on the subject of it, I now beg to lay the same before the 
Society." 

After alluding to the application that was made by us, he continues : 
" Within a few weeks from the receipt of this letter, the kind exer- 
tions of the late Mr. G. G. Sullivan, H.B.M. Consul at Amoy, suc- 

* We quite agree with Mr. Seemann that snch miserable characters of plants 
professing to be of medical interest, ** had better have been left unpublished." — Ed. 

t Mr. George Bennett has recently written to 1h& from Australia, and referred me 
to a figure of the Bice-Faper Plant which he has published in the second volume of 
* Wanderings in New South Wales/ and of which I was not before aware. It is indeed 
an accurate representation of the true plant, from a drawing then in the possession 
of Mr. Beale at Canton, and is clearly identical with the drawing I have mentioned 
at our vol. ii. p. 29. Mr. Beimetf s is the first paHished figure of the plant. — Ed. 
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ceeded m procuring for mc, from tiic Ulatid of Formosa j six live speci- 
mens of this remarkable plant, four of which liaire been transmitted to 
England by the Overland route, two being retained here to give tlicm 
a chance of flowering^ and friiiting in ^ genial climate* Since their re- 
ceipt the latter ive inereaaed considerably in size, and are nonr in a 
veiy flourishing ;ate. 

ff Tlif. Tutt/T^tsaon* , or Rice-Paper plants grows abnndantly in nnme- 
■ island of Formosa. The names of the places where it 

I I fated to advantage are, Kc-lung-shan (within the Tau- 

■1^1 b-or — o) F"'^ ** - three flis*""-*3 named Fung-shan^ Kea-e, 

a: J til iwa, ail witlim i* mih tie Chief-pi'efecture city, Tai- 

wan-foo, the capital of the tu thest bt^ing Ke-lung-shan, at 

about 600 le from Tai-wan-too. The extent of Ke-lung-shan, which is 
the largest of the Tung-tsaou plantations, is computed at 400 le in cir- 
cumference i of this area nearly the whole is devoted to the rearing of 
the plant. The Tuog-tsaou is said not to grow from seed, but to throw 
up shoots like the Bamboo from its roots, 

'* It forms a main source of revenue to the population engaged in its 
cultivatioUj and the inhabitants depend clitedy upon it for their main- 
tenance. Lots of land arc apportioned oft' to each, and every grower 
cultivates his own patch ; the cultivation is under no monopoly restric- 
tions, and Government seldom interferes. 

" The plant is reported to be of a delicate nature, as suffering from a 
cold or damp air and withering in a bleak wind : a warm mild tempera- 
ture appears to be a chief condition of its thriving. It is said ilot to 
attain a greater height than six Chinese chih, the average being from 
four or ^Yt chih ; but considering the size of some of the specimens of 
pith received by me, which can scarcely be supposed to be produced by 
a plant of so small a size, this statement is probably incorrect. The 
young shoots appear' above ground early in spring, and when a few 
inches high are carefully separated from the parent roots and trans- 
planted into pots, in which they remain until about a foot high, when 
they are removed to land prepared for them. They are now carefully 
inspected every day that they may be kept free from insects, and are 
recommended to be protected from the sun by an awning until two or 

* The Chinese name of the plant and the names of the places where it is cultiva- 
ted are in the original further given in the Chinese character, which we cannot here 
furnish, and which, if we could, would not he intelligible to our readers. — Ed. 
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three feet high. They are planted equidistant and in rows, and not 
unfrequently on the sides of the hills. 

" When the plants have attained their full growth, which is said to 
be in the tenth month, they are cut down, the twigs and leaves removed, 
and the stems left to soak for some days in running water, to loosen 
the bark and wood, and facilitate the removal of the pith. This last, 
after being cleaned and made into a cylindrical shape, is cut into con- 
venient lengths, and is now ready for the hand of the paper-cutter, who 
performs his part as follows: — ^Taking a sharp broad-bladed knife, 
of which that now exhibited has been sent as a specimen, he makes a 
slight longitudinal incision in the cylinder of pith, which is then turned 
round gently and regularly on the edge of the knife, until the whole 
available material is planed off in thin even slices. Much care and 
dexterity are requisite to produce sheets of even thickness : if the opera- 
tion is performed too hastily and the motion of the hand not properly 
regulated, the sheets will not take the required curl, and will come off 
in wrinkled masses. If, on the other hand, the paring is done too slowly, 
the paper is liable to come out of uneven thickness. This is the blun- 
der which the Fuh-chow artisans are too apt to commit, and they are 
far behind the Formosa cutters, whose skill is truly admirable ; one or 
two workmen at Amoy have however done wonders in this line, and 
deserve considerable praise. 

" The skill of the workmen, and the appearance of the material, are 
weU illustrated by the accompanying specimens*. No. 1 contains 
cylinders of the pith after the cleaning is finished and before the cut- 
ting of the paper commences. No. 3 shows what remains of the ori- 
ginal cylinder after the whole of the available substance has been planed 
off, and the extreme tenuity of the specimens is evidence of the skill 
and nicety of the operation. Nos. 4 and 5 are small-sized sheets, cut, 
the former in Formosa, and the latter (which are dyed) at Fuh-chow. 
No. 6, sheets of full size. No. 2 contains a quantity of the spare 
shavings or cuttings which remain after the sheets are reduced to a 
regular form, and are sold as stuffing for pillows. 

" The sheets of the smaller sizes are bought up by the flower manu- 
facturers, dyed, and made into artificial flowers, for which an immense 

* Thanks to Mr. Bowring and other firiends in Hongkong, our Museum of 
Economic Botany now contains a very full collection of the several states of the 
Rice-paper, and the implements employed in its preparation. — ^Ed. 

VOL. V. M 
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demand exists for headgear. The Urge sheets are prepared cliiefly 

fnr flie Canion and Tieii-tsiti markets, and are cutisumed by the water- 

itera ; tbeir cost is about 40 cash each. The smalbsized 

J >u^ ree 1 hes square) are made up iu bund lea of 100 each, and 

I ••• ff at about 45 and at Amoy at 35 cash per bundle. 

:y cheapness is evidence of the abundance of the plaat 

m rowth, and more especially of the eheapnesa of labour. 

I *" (heeta of thh material, oertainJy one of the mo^t de- 

f cm ful substances with which we are acquainted, should 

I X the trilling sura of 1 id, or 1 irf., is truly astonish- 

fliid wtien once the attention of foreigners ia directed to it, it will 

uouuvless be in considerable recjuest among workers inartificial fiowers 

in Europe and America, being admirably adapted to their wants. 

"The comparatively hijrh coat of the larj^e sheets proves that the 
pith does not ii; general attain a great diameter, and the dimensions 
as shown in the lithographs (copied Trom Cbinefjc drawing;s, and 
^ven at our Vol. II., Tabs. Vlll. and IX.) must be looked upon aa quite 
imaginary*, T have selected, from a large quimtity atjut mCj some of 
the longest nnd thickest specimens, for the inspection of membeirat, 

" The small remains of the cylinders of pith after the cutting of the 
sheets, ai'e sold to the apothec-aries' shops, and thti decoction is said to 
be used as a diuretic ; the price is mentioned as 10 cash per oz. The 
shavings are sold at 8 cash per oz. 

" The trade has of late acquired considerable extension in many 
parts of the Empire. The Canton and Fuh-keen provinces are the 
chief consumers ; the town of Fuh-chow alone is supposed to take off 
an annual supply to the value of not less than thirty thousand dollars, 
for consumption in the city and its immediate neighbourhood. The 
Rice-paper trade used formerly to be solely in the hands of Amoy and 
Chin-chew merchants settled at Amoy, from whence other departments 
were supplied ; but since the latter end of the reign of Taou-kwang, 
vessels from Formosa have brought the article direct to Fuh-chow, 
where there are now two Hongs for its sale, but owned by Chin-chew 
or Amoy men. 

* Mr. Bowring says in another place, that these drawings serve to show the 
extreme unfaithfulness of the Chinese artist, who would seem to have drawn largely 
on his imagination, and who prohably never saw the plant he professed to portray. 
—Ed. 

t The largest of these specimens measures twenty- six inches in length, and the 
thickest is rather more than six inches in girth. 
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" An attempt was made many years ago to introduce the plant into 
Fuh-chow, live specimens being brought over from Formosa^ and 
planted and tended in the same manner as in their native country. 
They appeared to thrive for a time, but soon drooped and withered, 
and the experiment failed. 

" The foregoing account, commencing with the words, * The Tung- 
tsaou or Bice-paper plapt,' (p. 80) is chiefly drawn up from a notice 
communicated by Mr. Sinclair; and its meagreness and defectiTeness 
are not to be wondered at when, as Mr. Sinclair observes, it is so difficult 
to obtain accurate information from a people who in most cases know 
only the substances produced and their peculiar uses, without possess- 
ing the slightest knowledge of, or taking any interest in, the sources of 
production. The account of the cultivation of the plant, which in the 
original notice is much more diffuse than as given above, must be 
received with special caution*; and until we obtain a free communi- 
cation with Formosa, we cannot perhaps expect to acquire much cer- 
tain knowledge on this head. 

" The idle stories which have been occasionally circulated regarding 
the danger attending the search after the plant in the Formosan forests, 
and the mode of barter between the natives of that island and the 
Chinese, are fidly disproved by the cheapness and abundance of the 
supply, which we can only suppose to be kept up by regular and 
extensive cultivation. 

*' It is not a little strange that to the same family to which the 
Tung-tsaou belongs, viz. the Jraliacea, or Ivyworts, another interesting 
and to this country most valuable plant is referable, — the Ginseng, 
which, although its root is so well known in commerce, and the plant 
itself has received a name {Panax Ginsengy Meyer), is also quite un- 
known to botanists. The plant which produces the Ginseng of America 
(Panax quinquqfolitm) is distinct from the Chinese or Tartar species." 

Hongkong, October 2, 1852. 

One more little circumstance connected with the Bice-Faper is this 
moment (while I am writing) communicated to me by Dr. Bowring, 

* The statement of the plant not growing from seed, bnt throwing up shoots 
like the Bamboo from its roots, we should thiii very improbable in the case of plants 
of this kind. The process of sowing the seed (as we have remarked in our Vol. II.) 
is represented by another Chinaman, — one with as much knowledge of the fact as 
the other. — Ed. 
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while Acting- Go veruor of HoDgkong, in the abaencc of Sir George 
Bonbam, " It is a curioua fact," he says, " that Lin, the author of the 
Opium war, and imdoubt<?f11y the most remarkable of modem public 
characters in Cliina, was, when a youth, a manufacturer of artificial 
flowers from this Rice-paper material. I will send you the voluroe 
of the China branch of the Asiatic Society's Transactions, where you 
may (if you have time) honour some of my lucubrations with a loo- 
ment^'a attention." — Fortunate it is for literature and science when such 
enbghtened men as the Messrs. Bowring are placed in official sitiut* 
tions in our distuut Colonies. 



The Begonije of Mexico and Central Amebic a. B^ Ptofeasor 
F. LiEBMANN* Communicated to the Association of Natural Hia- 
toiy at Copenhagen, April 14th, 1852. Translated by Dr. Wal- 
LiCH^ Y.R Koyal and Linn, Soc. 

Although nearly 160 species of Begoniti are described, and many at- 
tempts hflve been made to discover characters by which the genus 
might be subdivided into others^ they have hitherto been, fruitless ; such 
being the sharply marked character of the genus, notwithstanding the 
habitual differences observable among the species, that a division of it 
of it would appear unnatural. Lindley has, it is true, tried to separate 
those with the outer and inner series of the perigonium differently 
coloured, under the name of Eupetalum ; but botanists seem not to have 
approved of the attempt. Gaudicbaud, in the * Voyage de la Bonite,' 
established the genus Meziera, differing by wingless, six-ribbed capsules ; 
but it is too little known as yet to decide with confidence on its stability. 
It must be recollected that wingless Begonia have been described before 
now, without detaching them from the genus ; f. i. B, aptera, Blume. 

It is this uniformity in its general character, no doubt, which has 
caused the systematic place of Begonia to be so uncertain ; for as yet 
it connects itself naturally with no other known family. Old botanists 
placed it near Folygonece; more recent ones, among Cucurbitacea ; 
neither location being appropriate ; and it will certainly depend on the 
discovery of new good genera of this family, whether or not its real 
afiinity to any other is to be developed. 
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The genus is spread both over the Old and New World, belonging 
with few exceptions only to the hot zone. The East Indies and Sunda 
Islands, especially Java, are its head-quarters in the Old World ; only 
few species have been found in China and Japan, at Madagascar or the 
Cape. But all these form scarcely one-third of the number already 
known from America ; and this preponderance will be augmented by a 
considerable increase of new forms contained in the present memoir. 
The 108 hitherto described American species extend from Brazil to the 
northern tropic, beyond which, as far as is known, none occurs. They 
are much more numerous in South America than in the tropical part of 
North America. Of 81 species of South American Begonias, as many 
as 57 belong to Brazil, forming as it were the centrum of the genus in 
South America. The other centrum is in North America, in Mexico, 
from whence 14 species have been made known; a number increased 
to 30 by those which I have discovered. 

Generally the species have a very limited geographical extension, 
which no doubt may be accounted for by the nature of their localities ; 
they being found in shady moist places, in the humid rich soil of pri- 
meval forests, in the depths of the Barrancas, and in the clefts of rocks ; 
from all which places that great agency in the dispersion of plants, the 
wind, is excluded. I have only met with one species, B, peltata. Otto 
et Dietrich, growing on the dry and sunny trachyte-rocks in Mexico, 
but this plant, too, has only a limited extension. Hence it may be 
easily explained, why certain Begonias escape the travelling botanist's 
notice, and necessarily must do so, unless he visits the precise spots 
where they have been found before. 

The following are the names of those who have contributed to our 
knowledge of Mexican and Central American Begonias, 

In Francisco Hernandez's 'Nova plantarum regni Mexican! His- 
tona,' a Begonia is delineated under the name of Totoncaxoxo coyollin, 
but the woodcut, like most of the others in the work, is so clumsy, 
and the description so imperfect, that no one has ventured to name the 
plant, which must accordingly be passed over as not to be determined. 

Humboldt and Bonpland found two species in Western Mexico, 
B, gracilis and populifolia, H.B.K. But a far more considerable ad- 
dition is due to 'the exertions of Schiede and Deppe, who partly for- 
warded dried specimens from Mexico, which were described by Schlech- 
tendal and Chamisso, and partly seeds, which were raised in the Berlin 
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i€ Tid published by Link and Otto. The species dis- 

x^Ti-.jd ci e and Deppe are: £. nelarfi^fiifolia find htiracleyblia, 

Martiatia, monopteray bulbiUiJera^ and incarnata^ Link 

J edea EDore^ raiacd at tiie Berlin Garden from Mexican 

^ described^ nainely B, peliala^ Otto et Dietr., and 

* Thti following iiave been raised and described in 

rilbout the discoverers or localities beings indicated : 

lea et Weatcott in Plor, Cab., longipes^ Hook. Bot. 

fj Lindl. Bot. Re^. And iinally B. reptana from 

'^•^acribed by Bentham in * Plantse liartweginnae/ 

twv» a|j^.^.n-s cQtDpriati all Mexican Begomas lutberto known. 

yet we are acquainted with only three spetiea from Guatemala : B. 

crasHicaulls^ LindL, Lindieyatiaj Wnlpcrs, and Hei^ldActf Bertol., wliich 
last species is exceedingly imperfectly described. None is known from 
Nican^gua or Costa Rica. In the * Voyage of the Sulphur,* Bentlitim 
has published B.^lipea from Panama, To these must now be added my 
harvest gathered in Mexico^ by which its Btsgojiim become more than 
doubled, being raised from fourteen to thirty species. We are indebted 
moreover to M. Oersted for not less than ten new kiads from Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, whence none had before been kaown, 

(The systematic enumeration of tbe species which now follows ia 
omitted, as it will be taken up in the works of De CandoUe and 
Walpers.— Ed.) 
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Notes on Botany in Italy. (From the * Bonplandia.') 

Florence, January 15, 1853. 
Professor Bertoloni's *Fbra Italica' continues progressing very slowly, 
as is usual with botanical works on a large scale. The last number 
published, the fourth of volume eight, comprises the description of the 
species belonging to the genera 8onchu8\Sonchm, Mulgedium^ Fieri- 
diuniy and Zollikoferia of modem botanists), Lactuca, CkonMlla, Pha- 
9iopm, PrenantheSj Leontodon (Taraxacum, Auct.), Apargia (thegeims 
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the Bame na WilldeaoAv'a)^ T/irinciay KMfuAiui^ IJieractufit (in its 
widest sense), and pnrt oi Barkf^mia. 

Professor Joseph Btrtoloni Las brou^^ht out a second dissertfltion ou 
the plants of the coast of MozfiLmbiqiie whiuh were sent to hitn )jy Cava- 
Here Fornaaini ; in this publication ^3 species are treated of» 7 of which 
are described as new. 

Professor Pailatore published^ in the beginning; of lattt summer^ the 
tirat port of the second volume of hia ' Plora Italians/ It contains 
tbe description of 161 species^ divided betvve<in 11 genera, belonging 
to the Natural Order C^ptract^ ; aluongst them is tbe C^jtCf'as S^i*iacmt 
a plant formerly thought lo be the Fap^rm of the ancients, from which 
tbe author h^ distinguished it in a memoir presented to the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris in its sitting of January iUth, 1S52. Botanists 
will further notice the rejection, not ordy of the many genera proposed 
by modern authors and especiidly by Neoe, bnt also of O/a^tospora and 
liolepUt which are united with Sdw^tus and Scirpuji ; tfie reasons for it 
are given m several interesting remarks on tbe value of the churoctera 
presented by this order of plants. Compared with the preceding 
volume of this important work, the one before me will be found to con- 
tain a much nicer choice of Italian names of plants^ great accuracy in 
the limits assigned to their geographical distribution, and several other 
improvements. 

A short time before the publication of the above-mentioned work, 
were issued three numbers of the * Giornale 13otaniw5 Italiano,' edited 
by Professor Parlatore, completing the secoad volume. This periodical 
made its appearance in ISi^^ but owing to various causes it has had a 
precarious existence. The editor intended continuing it on a new plan, 
whieli would have ensured both regidarily in its publication, and 
^eater utility for botanical pursuits in Italy ; he aeeordingly hud au 
advertisement and prospectus distributed amoug the subscribers ; but 
a^, unfortnuately for science, tbe number of ibosc who subscribed to this 
new aeries was too limited to cover the citpeasea of publication, all 
idea of continuing the periodical has been abandoned. 

Professor Meneghini has published tlie secoud volume of his * Leaioni 
orali di Geografta Fisiea,^ in which are to be ibu[id several chapters 
consecrated to the geographical distribution of plants. 

The Accadeniia dei Gcorgofi^i, of Florence, in its sitting of the 6th 
September last, heard a memoir of the Countess B'iorini of Borne, cod- 
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cemiiig the Nostocs and Colhma^ ; the object of w liieh was to prove the 
identity of etructure in both thtse plafita, antl tliat the former, far froro 
conatituting a distiuct g;erma of Algc^^ art nothing but apeeies of Oolkma 
in n etate of imperfect developmont. The Countess has since that 
time been contitming her observntLona, and will no doubt publish thexEi 
when they are completed. 

On the same ocensioD Professor Amici r^ad a paper on the disejisc 
of the Tine, refuting the opinion of B^renger, who in an article pub- 
lished in the journal, ' II Coltivatore,' asserted that the fungus so de- 
strvictive to the grapes was nothing but nn^rtfjtipAe. At the same time 
Professor Amid exhibited several very fine wajt-preparations, repre- 
aeutitig the fungus highly mag;niiied ; they had beeti executed at the 
Museum of Florence by order of the (breetor, Cavaliere Antinorij and 
are now deposited there. Many ha^^e been the memoirs^ both o^cul- 
tural and botanical, pnblLslied in Italy on thei disease of the vine during 
the last two years, the subject being one of the greatest interest to the 
country, affecting as it does one of its principal products ; it is to be 
rejjretted however that so many labours have ended lu do satbfoctory 
rcaultj neither have agriculturi^sts found a remedy for the evil, nor bo- 
tanists made us thoro)ighly acquainted with the cause of it. Amongst 
the most recent publiwitions on the subject, must be mentioned one of 
M. Gasparrini of Naples, in which he maintains the identity of Oidium 
Tuckeri with many other fungi thought to belong to distinct genera, 
such as Fenicillum, Alternaria, Cladosporium, Fumaffo, Trichothecium, etc. 

M. Gasparrini has also produced lately some interesting memoirs 
on different botanical subjects. For instance, observations on the 
structure of the bud and fruit in Opuntice^ in which he proves the so- 
named adherent calyx to be of the same nature as the stem, a view sup- 
porting the theory on adherent ovaries developed by Schleiden many 
years ago, and recently brought forward again by M. Germain in his 
• Guide du Botaniste.' Another memoir of M. Gasparrini's treats of the 
tubercles found on the roots of a great many Leguminosa, and thought 
by some to be distinct organs or even species of Fungi, and which ac- 
cording to him are only a peculiar deformation of the roots. 

All the memoirs of M. Gasparriin are to be found in the Transac- 
tions of the Academy of Sciences of Naples. The same collection con- 
tains a dissertation of Professor Tenore on the Baccar or Baccharia of 
the ancients, the conclusion of which is that he thinks the plant so 
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named by Dioscorides to be the Inula odora, by Virgil the Aaarum Eu- 
ropaum, and by Pliny the Valeriana mliunca. 

An interesting plant has been discovered by Mr. Panizzi on the cal- 
careous rocks in western Liguria ; it is a new species of Moehringia {M. 
frutescens), remarkable for the excessive quantity of oxalate of lime it 
contains. An account of it has been published by the discoverer. 

The only catalogue of seeds that has reached us is the one from the 
botanical garden of Turin. At the end of it Professor Moris describes 
a new species of Bianthus from Sardinia, under the name of B. cyatJu)- 
phorus. 

Several foreign botanists have towards the close of last year paid a 
visit to Italy ; thus we have had the pleasure of seeing successively 
Messrs. Schmidt of Munich, Heufler, Planchon, Ch. Martins, and Webb. 

Before concluding, I must mention a fact of great importance to 
industry in Tuscany, and one which may be productive of benefit to 
botany, — I mean the Horticultural Exhibition that took place in Florence 
in September last. It is the more deserving of mention, as it is the first 
to my knowledge that has ever taken place in Tuscany ; it created 
much interest among us ; many gardens, both private and public, contri- 
buted to it, especially the botanical garden of the Museum of Florence ; 
a concourse took place, reports were read — ^which will soon be published 
— and prizes were distributed : in short, everything went off so well that 
those who projected this first exhibition entertain hopes of being able 
to form a Horticultural Society. 



Note on the various Vegetable Substances used in India for the purpose 
of producing Intoxication; communicated by T>B., Alexander Gibson, 
Superintendant of the Hon. East India Company's Botanic Garden, 
Bombay. 

Adverting to the fact that many notices of Indian and other foreign 
products are scattered through books of science, or shut up in reports 
having an interest only local, it occurs to me that it might be of some 
use to combine in one short notice a few remarks on the various vege- 
table substances which are used throughout the East for purposes of 
intoxication. 

vol. v. n 
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Thfi extensive uae of Opium and Kice Airadk Jinioiig tlie Chinese 
,d JInlayg is too well known to require notice here j also that the 
eae and Mughs are eiteDsive consumers of spirits is a fnct ecjually 
r iaowii.. On thia side the Ganges the use of alcohol made from 
-juice in its various states, from the Bower of tbe 
bark of ^caeia Siijidra^ is, if not equally csommon, at 
^ d. The Hfljpoots also, and Kolies of Western India, 

sre ereai -eaters, and the employment of this drug in rearing 

1 oi ^ne Tno$t tender age is universal among all classes of 
I society; and from what can be observed there seems every 

reason to thmk, not only that the moderate use of the drug is in- 
noxious to children, but positively beneiiclAL, in bringing them through 
the critical periods of dentition. In the more aoutbern parts of Western 
India the spirits used are distilled from Palm-juice, ftOLii Sugar in 
its various fonns, and less frequently from the c<ireal grainfl, svhereas 
north of Bombay and throughout Guzerot and Rajpootaua the distil- 
lation from tbe Hower of iht £aitsut l^tti/olia^ Eoxb,, is greatly the most 
common. 

This dower is collected in the hot season by Bheels and others; from 
the forests, also from the planted trees, which are mast abundant ijl 
tbe opener parts of Gusenit and Bajwarra. Tlie ripe ilower has a 
sickly sn^eet taste, resembling manna. Being very decidnoua, it is 
found in large quantities under the trees every morning during the 
season. A single tree will afford from 200 to 400 lbs. of the flowers. 
The seed affords a great quantity of concrete oil, used in the manufac- 
ture of soap. The forest or Bheel population also store great quan- . 
titles of the dried flowers as a staple article of food ; and hence, in 
expeditions undertaken for the punishment or subjection of those 
tribes when unruly, their Bassia-trees are threatened to be cut down 
by the invading force, and this threat most commonly ensures the 
submission of the tribes. 

In Guzerat and Rajpootana every village has its spirit-shop for the 
sale of the distilled liquor from the flowers ; in the island of Caranja, 
opposite to Bombay, the Government duty on the spirits distilled 
(chiefly from this flower) amounts to at least £60,000 per annum ; I 
rather think that £80,000 is most generally the sum. The Parsis are 
the great distillers and sellers of it in all the country between Surat 
and Bombay, and they usually push their distilleries and shops into the 
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heart^of the forest which lines the Eastern border and hills of those 
countries. The spirit produced from tlie Bassia is, when carefully dis- 
tilled, much like good Irish whisky, having a strong smoky and rather 
foetid flavour; this latter disappears with age. The fresh spirit is, 
owing to the quantity of aromatic or empyreumatio oil which it con- 
tains, very d^terious, and to the European troops (Her Majesty's 4th 
and 17th Dragoons) stationed in Guzerat some thirty years ago, ap- 
peared to be quite as poisonous as the worst new rum of the West 
Indies has generally proved to our soldiers. It excited immediate 
gastric irritation, and on this supervened the malarious fever so com- 
mon in those countries. The regimental artificers, musicians, etc., and 
all whose extra means enabled them to obtain a larger supply of this 
liquor, were the first to be cut off; but finally the fever spared few or 
none, and the only effective remedial measure was found to be the 
removal of the European force to the more sterile semi-desert plains at 
Deesa, in the north-west corner of the province. 

To show how little is known even in India regarding the spirituous^ 
drinks of the country, I may state that the question has ere now been 
gravely entertained by persons high in authority as to the practicability 
of rendering the people compulsorily sober, by cutting down the wild 
Date-trees, — as if these were the only source of alcoholic stimulus. 

I have before alluded to the Cannabis as affording a stimulating material. 
The use of the plant in its various forms — stalk, juice, and resin — ^is 
very widely diffused, and in many provinces (as in Scinde) a draught 
of the infusion forms a prelude to the daily dinner among the better 
classes. The stimulus has a champagne-like transience, and is said to 
whet the appetite and improve the digestive powers. I should here 
mention that with East Indians liquor, when taken, is most commonly 
taken before food, and not after eating, as with us. 

The continued use of the Cannabis, as practised by many at all 
periods of the day, speedily breaks down the system ; the lungs, 
generative power, etc., all yielding to its influence. 

The use of Nux vomica is confined to desperate debauchees, by 
whom it is had recourse to as a bracer-up of decayed corporeal fa- 
culties. It is taken to the extent of even two seeds per diem, these 
being softened and afterwards fried in ghee or butter. 
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We have long ago recorded the succiissfiU intjroductjon of the T^ictO' 
rta ftfffia to Trinidad, aad we now Jt^aru, froui a littlii brochure |jriated 
find drculated by the Hon. Edward Chittjj of Kingston^ Jamaica, that 

ILbat gf^Dtleinau bas bad the gndi^cation of rearuig the plant from eoed 
iiod flowering; it ia \i{^ ovvn garden. A very full account is given of ibe 
mode of tre;itiQg tbe plant, and of Ihc progress of development; and 
tbe tmlbor is at some pmna to combat a statement made in Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journab vol. xiv., viz* '^tbat it is well known to cnltivatora 
of the Victoria in tlda country (Great Britain) that it will not succeed 
in aa atmosphere witbin the influence of the sea-breeze.^* — We confeas 
ourselves sceptical as to the fact of any experiments having been miide 
with it in England ^^ within the influeoee of the sea-breeze." Be that 
as it may^ Mr. Chitty finds the sea-breeze to have no injurious effect in 
bis garden, which is certainly within ita influence. That gentleman 
bas only seen the accouota of this queen of aquatics published iii the 
* Botanical Magazine ' (before tbe plant had flowered anywhere in cul- 
tivation), and in Ghambers^s Journal: so that be baa dwelt more on 
tbe vegetation and growth of it than be would probably have done, had 
he seen the statements given by Paxton in the * Gardeners' Cbronielc/ 
etc., and by ourselves in the description from the living plants. His ob- 
servations on the " spontaneous motion of the flower and flower-stalk," 
first detected by Paxton, are worthy of notice. On the 8th of Septem- 
ber, at 6 A.M., he found the apex of the flower as it was the previous 
evening, pointing to the north-west. As it rose more above the 
water, it was seen gradually at the same time to wheel round by the 
west and south, and north to west again ; the peduncle, be it ob- 
served, was several inches longer than was necessary to elevate the 
flower to the surface of the water. It had now a spiral twist. On the 
same day, at half-past 3 p.m., the flower was pointing north-west, and 
was resting against the last new leaf, which was to the south of it. 
While inspecting it in that position, it suddenly and quickly wheeled 
round the quarter of a circle, namely from north-west to north-east. 
On the following day, Dr. M*Nab also being present, the movement 
was seen again, and it was clearly observed that " the ^ower rolled 
itself as a ball upon an axis," in this case from north-east to north. A 
second flower, while in bud, pointed due uorth, and suddenly to the 
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east. On the 14th of September, at 5 a.m., this flower rolled itself to 
the east, and between that hour and twelve at mid-day it was north 
again. "We conjecture that, as the flower-stalk certainly becomes 
spiral, it is that which twists, and, in its contortions, turns and moves 
the flower from place to place. Its motions backwards and forwards may 
be akin to those occasioned upon a vioUn-string by alternate dryness 
and moisture ; but what is the cause under water we cannot conjecture." 
Mr. Chitty is, we believe, distinguished in Jamaica by the care and at- 
tention he bestows upon his garden. Alongside the Victoria he cul- 
tivates Nelumbium Jamaicense, N, apeciastim, and vars. red and white, 
N^tnphaa ampla, HydroUa, Fillaraia Indicay Alisnuty Pontederia; and 
over the tank a Sterculia Carthaginensia casts its broad arms and screens 
the aquatics from the too powerful rays of the sun. We should 
strongly recommend that seeds of Victoria be thrown into the shallower 
parts of the ponds or lakes which yield the Nelumbium Jamaicenae: it 
could not fail to flourish there. 



Nelumbium Jamaicenae, P. Browne. 

Many persons have expressed their surprise that, common as the 
Victoria regia is in the Igaripes, or still waters which conmiunicate 
with the rivers in eastern tropical America, it should only of late years 
have been discovered in localities which had been long much frequented 
by travellers and even by botanists. We have had occasion to make a 
similar remark respecting the Nelumhium Jammcenae of Patrick Browne, 
detected and described by that author nearly a century ago as a native 
of Jamaica : yet it does not appear to have been recognized there again 
since, till within these six years, as related in the ' Companion to the 
Botanical Magazine' for 1848. The same species however, as it has 
since proved, was found plentifully in the southern United States, first 
by Dr. Bartram. We had then supposed that Jamaica was the southern 
limit of this species ; but we have now thie pleasure of stating that our 
excellent correspondent, T. Bland, Esq., in a visit he lately (1852) paid 
to the mainland of South America, discovered the Nelumbium Jamai- 
cenae in full flower and in great abundance in the " Ceirajas between 
Santa Martha and Barranquilla, New Grenada." 
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fWtLLKoMM, MoRiTZ : Ico»es ei descri^tiomA Plantarum Novarum cri' 
Ucarum el rariorjim Enropa AuAtrO'OccidentalU, pnscipue HUpania. 
Imp. 4to, Faac. L Lipsiaj, 1352, 
Tho present ia the first fasdculiis af a work intended to include an 
ftccountj with coloured figures, of the ttiany discoveries that have bean 
made of late years in Spain and Portugalj inchidiiig also however the 
south-west portion of France, Corsica, the Balearic IsleSj etc. These 
are undertaken by Dr. Morilz Willkoinm, Privatdotient in the University 
of Leipsic, himself a distinguished ftpanisli trciveller. The work com- 
mences with the T/ialami/ior^ey and the groap Silentfs^ aud the present 
portion is devoted entirely to the genus Dianiha^^ and not here brought 
to a conclusion. Nine species are described and figured ; but not one 
ia considered new, and to our eyes the specific di fibre ncea would seem 
very questionable of not a snndl portion of them. The author's diatin* 
guiahing phrases (at least they stand in the place of such in other 
works, immediately following tbc specitic nume, — though written in the 
nominative case) extend i[i most instances to one-half of these ample 
pages, and are in reality full descriptions. We trust that the future 
uurabera may present a greater Tariety, and pknts of more general in- 
terest than are here discussed. That the materials are ample there can 
be no doubt, as may be learned by the following extracts from the 
prospectus. 

" Since M.Boissier directed the attention of botanists to Spain, by the 
surprising results of his exploration of the provinces of Malaga and 
Granada, which, undertaken in 1837, and embracing only a period of 
five months, gave rise to the celebrated work, entitled * Voyage bota- 
nique dans le Midi de TEspagne,' an immense number of new and per- 
fectly unknown plants have been found, and discoveries made, which 
in Europe seem scarcely possible. Few of the new genera discovered 
in different parts of Spain, particularly in the south-west, since Boissier's 
first journey, have as yet had drawings made of them ; some even have 
been but imperfectly, if at all, described, and are not to be found com- 
plete in any herbarium in Europe. The same may be said of those 
discovered in Portugal, France, and the islands before named. In these 
countries, particularly in the south-west of France and in Corsica, a 
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considerable number of new plants have been found wkhiil the last ten 
years, which have also, for the most part, not yet been delineated, and 
of which (like many of those discovered in Spain) but a few specimens 
exist iu the herbariums of France and Switzerland. The rarity of these 
plants, the difficulty of procuring specimens of them, and the impor- 
tance which many of them possess when phytologically considered, ren- 
der them more worthy of a careful description and representation than 
the plants of any other part of Europe. 

" But not only the plants which have recently been discovered in those 
countries require to be noticed ; there are also a number of those well 
known, partly belonging exclusively to those countries, and partly of 
such as are native within the circuit of the great Mediterranean Basin, 
which have never been published at all, or have been represented in an 
unsatisfactory manner and in w^orks difficult of access, particularly those 
which have been illustrated only by the old Spanish and Portuguese 
Botanists ; as Ortega, Asso, Cavanilles, Boutelou, Clemente, Lagasca, 
Brotero, Abb^ Pourret, etc. The author is placed in a most favourable 
position to offer exact descriptions and representations afler original 
specimens of the greater part of these species, inasmuch as the Direc- 
tors of the Boyal Botanical Museum at Madrid, in whose Herbariimi 
the greater proportion of the species made known by the older botanists 
are to be found, have announced to him that they vrill place at his dis- 
posal duplicates of the original specimens. He has therefore resolved 
to publish complete and exact representations and description of such 
new and rare Plants of the South-west of Europe, as have only partially 
appeared or are not known at all, and he requests such Botanists of 
Europe, as may have been engaged in the discovery of Vegetation in 
those Lands, to assist him in the prosecution of his object by tendering 
any materials they may possess. Among those newly-discovered kinds 
which will find a place in the * Icones ' the following may be mentioned. 

"1. Those new kinds which have been discovered by Mr. L^n Dufour 
in Valencia, Aragon, and Navarre ; by M. Durieu de Maisonneuve in 
Austria ; by Mr. Webb in South Spain and Portugal ; by Count Hoff- 
mannsegg and Messrs. Link, Welwitsch, etc., in Portugal. 2. Those 
new kinds which were discovered by M. Boilieu (Boissier ?) in Spain, 
but which did not appear in his 'Voyage.' 3. Those new kinds dis- 
covered by M. Eeuter in New Castile and in the Guadarrama Moun- 
tains in 1841. 4. Those new kinds discovered by the Author (Wil- 
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komm himself) in the years 1044^ 1845, 184r>, and ISGO, in Spain 
and l^ortugfiU 5^ Those new kinds found by Dr. Fitnk in the year 
1 848 in South SpEun, and by M. Bourgertu in 18i7j in Cataloma^ and 
since 1849 in Marm and Graniida. fi* Tboae new kinds described 
by Messrs. Boissicr and Rt^utcr in the year 1849^ in South Spiiin and 
described in the * Pngillns/ etc. 7* Those new kinds described by 
Messrs. Grunier and Godron in the * Flore de France,' and found in 
France and Corsicn j the newr kinds desrribed by M. Jordan in bis 
'Observations* and found in the South of France, as also all those 
which might have been published by M. Moquin-Tandou in Uis ' Flore 
de la Corso/ 

"All these plants will be drawn by the author after the finest 
and completeat specimens, where it is possible in tlieir natural sijte, iji 
quarto or folio. Correct analyses of the bnda and fruit of the pbnts 
represented, where it is necessary of tlie leaves and of the stems, with 
microscopic delineations; also of the more critical plants^ those kinds 
will be represented on the same plate which may be, and are, taken for 
the genuine. The plates will be en^aved and coloured in the same 
manner as those of Boissier's ' Voyage.' The Teit, in the Latin lan- 
guage^ will contain — L An exact description of the plnnts engraved. 

2. All account of the varions similar kinds and the speciiir differences, 

3. Complete lists of Synonyms and of such representations as may 
already exist, with a critical examination of the latter. 4. An account 
of the geographical distribution. 5. Explications of the analyses. 



Lindley's Folia Oechidacba. 

We are glad to announce the second Part of this valuable work, 
already noticed at page 30 of the present voliune. It contains the 
genera Sarcopodium, Lindl., 16 species ; Sunipia^ Buch-Ham., 1 species ; 
ArcrocJusne^ Lindl., a new genus of 1 species, detected in Sikkim- 
Himalaya by Dr. J. D. Hooker ; lone, Lindl., a new genus of 7 species, 
chiefly Himalayan, from the collections of Wallich, Griffith, Thomson; 
and J. D. Hooker ; Erycina, Lindl., a new Mexican genus of a solitary 
species ; the Oncidium echinatum, H. B. K., and Epidendrum, of which 
the species (99) of the first five sections are alone included in the pre- 
sent Part ; the rest will be given in the third Part. 
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Notes on Humibiaceje ; by Geobge Bentham, Esa. 

The collections from Tropical America of Spruce and Schomburgk, 
having famished several additional species belonging to the small Order 
of Humiriacea, it became necessaiy, in describing thein, to re-examine 
all the previously known ones of which I had specimens ; and as the 
result has suggested some slight modifications in the characters of some 
of them, I shall add to the following notes a short Synopsis of the whole 
Order as far as at present known. 

The Humiriacea were first established as a separate Order by Martins 
in his * Nova Genera et Species' (vol. ii. p. 142), who pointed out their 
general affinity in the first instance with the 8tyracea (especially Stfrn- 
plocoa), and next, though more remotely, with the MeUacea. Neither 
the discovery of additional species, nor any of the more recent specula- 
tions on the subject, have improved upon the affinities indicated in the 
above-mentioned work. 

The more or less dilated petioles, the form and consistence of the 
leaves, the cymose inflorescence, and the shape of the flowers, give a pe- 
culiar habit to the group, which strikes one at the first glance. On a 
closer examination it is accurately and readily defined by the short cup- 
shaped five-lobed or five-toothed calyx, the narrow, slightly imbricated, 
and very deciduous petals, the stamens more or less united at the base, 
the filaments much tapered at the summit, the versatile anthers with a 
thick fleshy connectivum projecting beyond the cells in the form of a 
cone, the cup-shaped disc or scales round the ovary, and the five-celled 
ovary with one or two pendulous ovules in each cell and crowned by a 
simple style terminating in a more or less distinctly five-lobed radiating 
stigma. 

The fruit in all cases where it is known is a drupe, of which the pe- 
ricarp is often edible, the endocarp forms a hard bony or woody puta- 
men, divided into as many cells as there are seeds developed (for most 
of the ovules are usually abortive), each seed being attached to the top 
or near the top of the cell and completely filling the cavity, the testa is 
thin and brittle, the albumen whitish and almost cartilaginous, the 
embryo axile and linear, with a rather long radicle directed upwards. 

The number of genera, distinguished from each other solely by the 
number of stamens, remains, as established by Martins, confined to 
VOL. V. o 
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threCj notwithstanding the rct^cnt recognition of Vautanea of Aublet as 
belonging to the group. For IldUria of Martins can by no means be 
tlistinguished from it, a circumstanoe vciy lilcely to bave escnped that 
eminent botanistj since rajtUmtci^ owing to Aublet's having overlooked 
the enlarged connectiviini» and to other inaoeuraciea in his drawing, has 
until lately beea referred to very differeut families. 

These geaera may be shortly distinguished by the following cha- 
riicters: — 

VaNTAHEA. Stamina nitmerom (7& ^^ 150}. Floret ynajunctdi in 
cjfmas turminai^s disposiii. 

HUMIHUJM. Stamina 20 (5 majofa tnterdtim Ij^nt/teri/era) , Flores 
parvii in cyjnas laitrahs c, Btibterminalea di^positi. 

Sacoglottis. Stami^i^ 10 {iniarjecli^ rarius fdamenii^ nonnnlU^ 
anant/ierU). FloreBparvi in (ywa* lateraies di&po$UL 

I. Van TAKE A, AuhL^Hdkria^ Mart. 

Feiala elongata. Stamina numerosa, basi breviter et irreguhiriter con- 
nata. Discus annulatus, integer v. bre viler dentatua, Ovula in lo- 
culis sBepius 2, collateraliter afiiita, ged altero a fuaicido pendente, in 
loculo snperposita. Ct/nus terminales, coiymbosic, multiflorBBH 
1, V, Gitiajieiisi^ (Aubl. PI. Gui- p, 573. t, S29) ; glaberrimaj foliis ovatis 
breviter et obtnse acnminatis, calyce truncato minute dentato (de- 
mum iisso), petalis longe linearibus glabris, connectivo loculos vix 
superante. 

On the river Aroura in French Guiana (Aublet), and found by the 
Schomburgks on the river Cutare, or western branch of the Corentyn, 
in British Guiana. My specimen is from a small separate collection 
of Sir Eobert Schomburgk, but I have seen it elsewhere with the 
n. 982. 

Described by Aublet as a tree of 15 to 20 feet, by Schomburgk as 
** attaining the height of 75 feet, with a circumference, one foot from 
the ground, of 5 feet, forming a beautiful appearance with its large 
clusters of red flowers." The leaves are generally about 4 inches long 
and 2 wide, with a very slightly dilated petiole. The calyx, at first 
nearly entire, often splits more or less deeply as the flowering advances. 
The flowers are nearly an inch long ; the connectivum of the anthers is 
very much smaller than in the rest of the Order, and has been over- 
looked by Aublet's artist ; it exists however in the usual conical shape, 
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and slightly protrudes beyond the cells. Scbomburgk describes the 
fruit as a drupe, the putamen of which is furrowed like a peach or 
apricot, and is by the Indians cut in half and worn round the neck as 
an ornament. 

2. y. minor, sp. n. ; glabra, foliis obovatis v. obovato-oblongis obtusis, 
calyce breviter 5-lobo, petalis linearibus ovarioque glabris, connec- 
tivo loculos duplo superante. — Folia subsessilia, in speciniine suppe- 
lente vix 2 poll, longa. Infloreacentia V. Guianenais, et flores pa- 
riter glabri sed minores (7-8 lin^longi). Calf da loH orbiculato- 
truncati, ciliolati. Antherce parvse, loculis ad dimidium connectiyi 
attingentibus. Discus ut in F. Guianend annulatus, integer. Ovula 
in loculis gemina, collateraliter affixa, altero tamen a funicnlo longo 
suspenso, in loculo superposita. 

Grathered by Sir Eobert Schomburgk in his last expedition to 
British Guiana, but not, I believe, generally distributed. It is described 
as a shrub with white flowers slightly tinged with pink. 

3. V. obovata; foliis obovatis obtusis retusisve, inflorescentia floribusque 
extus pubescentibus, petalis oblongo-linearibus, ovario villoso. — Folia 
breviter petiolata, 2-5-pollicaria, coriacea, nitida. Cj^ma densse, flori- 
bundse, floribus vix 6 lin. longis. — ffelleria obovaia. Mart, in Nov. 
Act. Nat. Cur. vol. xii. p. 40. t. 7. 

Occurs in various collections from the province of Minas Geraes. 
It is Gardner's n. 4452. 

4. y. ovalifolia; foliis ovatis, pedunculis hispidis, petalis tomentosis. — 
Helleria ovaU/olia, A. de Juss. in St. Hilaire, Fl. Bras. Mer. vol. ii. 
p. 91. 

From the woods near Bomfin in the Minas Novas, province of Minas 
Geraes (A. de St. Hilaire). I have not seen this plant. A. de Jussieu 
says that the flowers of F. obovata are precisely the same as in this one, 
only with a much shorter and scarcer pubescence. Yet the petals of 
F. ovalifolia are said to be " sesquipoUicem fere longa;" can this be a 
misprint for semipollicem ? 

The stamens of Fantanea (Helleria) are said to be arranged into five 
fascicles alternating with the petals. I generally find the five outer 
stamens, alternating with the petals, rather larger than the rest, in all 
Humiriacea, but otherwise the arrangement into fascicles is so vague as 
to be scarcely perceptible in dried specimens, and has been omitted by 
Martius in his amended character, Nov. Gen. et Sp. vol. ii. p. 147. 
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IL HuMiRiUM, Mart, (n Hoitmiri, Aubl. mutatum). 
Floru pnrvi. FiJ^menta 20, basi cQunnta, omnia intpgra et unianthe- 
rifera, vel 5 majora, petalis altema apic^ tridentata et tnautherifera. 
Discus lO'lobua v. lO-partitus, lobis siepma eraiirgiTiatis bidentatisve. 
Ocula in loculis soHtnria v. gemina, superpaaita, Jisscpimcntis spuriia 
traDsverais saepius separata. Ot/r/tee peduriculata v. subsessiles, aiil- 
larea v, lal^rales, ranua ttrttiinales, 

5 1. FUamentU omnihm integrU unianiher^fi^rU.— Ovarii locidi nww 
Itwpulati trannver^m ^piail^ nunc nmoeulatL 

1. H, cmsJtt/oUuiJt (Mart. Nqv* Gen. et 3p. voL ii. p. 143. t. 19S); foliis 
nmplis obovntis integerrirais crassia ramisque glabris, petiolo alato, 
cymis subtermmalibaa latia floribundjs, petalis dorao puberulis, ovarii 
loeulia bioviiiatis. — Folia 5-8 poll, longa, 4-5 poll, lata, obttiso-emar- 
giuata. Ftlala 2 liu. longft 

In the Serra de Aram Coanlj on the river Japurtt, lu Western Brazil, 
on the confines of Peru (Martius). A remaT]£nl>le speciea from the size 
of its leaves, odJj known to me from Mortiua'a detailed deacription and 
figure, 

2. H,G^ja7/€7Wf (Bcntli.iu Load, Jonni,Bot, voLii.p.374); pubemlum 
T, glabratuiUj foliis ovatis obovatiave obtnsia, petiolo diatincto alato, 
cymis longe pedunculatis, petalis subglabris, antberis barbatis, ovarii 
loculis biovulatis. — H. Surinamense, Miq. Stirp. Sunn. p. 86. t. 24. 
Apparently frequent in British Guiana (Schomburgk, Ist coll. n. 270) 

and Surinam (Hostmann, n. 793, Focke, etc.). Very near to H,flori' 
bundum, but the leaf-stalk is always much longer, the shape of the leaf 
rather different, and there is generally more or less of pubescence about 
the inflorescence and flowers. These, as in H.floribundum, are white 
and about 2 lines long. The fruit is also like that of H.floribundum^ 
but rather smaller. 

3. H.florihundum (Mart. Nov.' Gen. et Sp. vol. ii. p. 145. 1. 199); gla- 
brum V. parcissime puberulum, foliis obovatis obtusis retusisve in 
petiolum brevissimum angustatis sessilibusve, cymis longe peduncula- 
tis, petalis glabris, antberis barbatis, ovarii loculis biovulatis. — H, 
parvifolium, A. Juss. in St. Hil. Fl. Bras. Merid. vol. ii. p. 89. 
Common in Brazil. The larger form, with leaves 2-3 inches long 

and 1-2 wide, has been gathered by Spruce in various places along 
the Amazon and Rio Negro; the smallest, with leaves scarcely one 
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inch long, grows chiefly along the sea-coagt^ and several intermediate 
forms occur in Gardner's and other collections? Among numbered spe- 
cimens I would refer to this species n. 1263 .^f' Grardner, 2810 of 
Elanchet from Brazil, and n. 628, 346, 576 of Sir JM)ert Schomburgk 
(corresponding to n. 968, 560, and 845 of his brother Bichard) from 
Guiana; the two last numbers indicate a variety with narrower and 
more elliptical leaves, rather less coriaceous, yet evidently j^longing to 
the same species. ' . , 

4. £r. montanum (A. Juss. in St. Hil. Fl. Bras. Mer. vol. il.. |U^J)0) ; 
foliis sessilibus obovatis, inflorescentia folio breviore, peduiicuiis 
hirtellis, petalis glabris. • j 
In the district of Minas G«raes, near Itamb^ (A. de St. Hil.). I 

have not seen this species, but it must be very near the common H. 
florUmndum, of which it is said to have in every respect the flowers, 
except that they are one-third smaller. 

5. H. obovatum (Benth. in Lond. Journ. Bot. vol. ii. p. 373) ; foliis 
subsessiUbus obovatis obtusis retusisve subtus ramulis inflorescentia- 
que hirsutis, cymis pedunculatis, petalis extus pubescentibus, antheris 
glabris, ovarii loculis uniovulatis. 

In British Guiana (Bob. Schomburgk, 2nd coll. n. 166 and 825, 
Bich. Schomb. n. 135 and 1359). The leaves vary in size almost as 
much as in ff, florihundum, from which this species differs in its hairi- 
ness, in the flowers very much smaller (scarcely above one line long), 
in the stamens only very shortly connate at the base, the ovary globose, 
somewhat depressed, the style short, and the ovules solitary in each 
cell, not two together as I had formerly by mistake described them. 

6. H, ctispidatum, sp. n. ; foliis ovatis oblongisve longe cuspidatis 
serratis ramisque glabris, cymis laxis hirtellis, petalis extus hirtis, 
ovarii loculis uniovulatis. — Ramuli graciles. Folia 8-4 poll, longa, 
1-li poll, lata, cuspide semipollicari, serraturis marginalibus sub- 
callosis, adulta crassa coriacea, petiolo brevi dilatato. CynuB axillares 
V. laterales, pedunculo compresso fere pollicari floribus quam in csete- 
ris speciebus magis dissitis, pube parca vix nisi ope lentis conspicua. 
Florea \\ lin. longi. FUamenta glabra, basi breviter connata, omnia 
Integra. Antherie basi brevissime ciliat®. Squama hypogynae 10, 
distinctse, emarginatse. Ovarium depresso-globosum, stylo brevi 
crasso. 

Found near Barra do Bio Negro^ along forest streams, by Mr. 
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SpniCG, who atatea it to.'b&^airee of SO fect^ with green awi^et-soented 

flowers. .*'■* 

7* in *Hirr^it/aBi {^enllT in Lond. Joum. Bot. vol ii. p. 374) ; ramulis 
hirtelli^j foliia ^bi^f^silibus ov^ttb obtuse atmminatis aubcrenatis basi 
cuneatia, crymia paudfloria, petalia extus pubcnUis. — Iblia 1-ii- 
poUicaria* 

1 deacWhttiT' this from a specimen in Sir W, Hooker^e herbarium, 
gathertij 'liy*Mai'tin in Cayenne. I have not ha<l mi opportunity of 
re-ej^^aoiping it to ascartaiu whether the ovary has really one or two 
ovules' jn each cell, 

^ \ J^ dentatnm {Casar. Nov. Stirp. Brae, p. 39); foliia breviter pe- 
lialatis ovato-lanoeolfltis Ucntatia supra glabratis nitidis subtus una 
cum petiolis pedunculis raraulisque prubemlis, corymbis axillaribua 
folio brevioribus, petalia gUibris. — Frtttea^ arlioresceus* Folia Z-A 
poll, lougflj 1:^-2 polL lata J in petiolum 3-4-liTieareni attenuata, 
Sl&mina glabnii flbnnonta vix. ima baai inter ae coalita. 
From the aantly maritime woods called redin^as in the province of 

Eio de Janeiro (Caaaretto). Unknown to me, but evidently a distinct 

species. 

9. H. (Houmiri) baU^miferutn (AubL PL GhiL p. 56+. t 225) ; gla- 
brnm, Ibliia seasilibus ovalia v* ovfdi-oblongia baai latia aeraiamploxi- 
caulibus. 

Said by Aublet to grow in all the forests of French Guiana. From 
his figure and description it is evidently very different in the shape of 
the leaf from any species known to me. 

§ 2. Filamentia 5 majoribus cum petalia alternantibus apice tridentati* 
triantheriferk. — Ovarii loculi uniovulati. 

1 0. H, macrophyllum^ sp. n. ; glaberrimnm, foliis oblongis ellipticisve 
acuminatis vix crenatis, cymis multifloris pedunculatis floribusque 
glaberrimis. — Folia majora semipedalia, 2-2^ poll, lata, acumine 
brevi latiusculo, crasso-coriacea, rete venularum parum conspicuo, 
petiolo 3-6 lin. longo complanato. Cyma fastigiatse, densiflorae, 
circa pollicem latse, pedunculo l-li-poUicari, compresso. Florea 

2 lin. longi. Filamenta fere ad medium connata, 5 majora apice 
trifida, anthera centrali iis staminum simplicium simili, lateralibus 
paulo minoribus sed pariter locelliferis. Ovarium depresso-globosum, 
ovulis solitariis pendulis. 
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Abundant by streams and lakes about Barra do Bio Negro, where 
Mr. Spruce found it growing to a bushy tree of about 20 feet, with 
highly odoriferous greenish flowers. 

11. H. densijlorum (Benth. in Loud. Journ. Bot. vol. ii. p. 374) ; foliis 
ovato-ellipticis breviter et obtuse acaminatis vix crenatis glabris, 
cymis pedunculatis, floribus numerosis confertis extus pubescentibus. 
— Folia coriacea, 3-6-pollicaria, petiolo 2-4-lmeari. Fedunculi sub- 
poUicares. Flores conferti quasi capitati, fere 2 lin.'longi. Anthera 
laterales staminum majorum quam intermedia minores, loculis parvis 
V. omnino deficientibus. 

On the Bio Quitaro, in British Guiana, Schomburgk, 1st coll. 
n. 543. 

12. H. oblongifolium, sp. n. ; foliis oblongis breviter acuminatis sub- 
serratis glabris v. ad costam minute puberulis, cymis subsessilibus, 
floribus confertis extus pubescentibus. — Folia 4-5 poll, longa, 1^2 
poll, lata, petiolo minus quam in cseteris speciebus dilatato, consi- 
stentia vix demum coriacea, venis primariis a costa divergentibus 
intra marginem arcuato-conniventibus,, venulis reticulatis. C^tmb 
pleraeque pauciflorse, pedunculo communi vix lineam longo. Flores 
2 lin. longi. Calycis lobi orbiculati. Filamenta fere ad tertiam 
partem connata, glabra, majorum antherse laterales intermediae con- 
formes nisi minores. Discus irregulariter 10-fi!ssus, lobis denticulatis. 
Ovarium subglobosum, loculis uniovulatis. Stylus brevis. Drupa 
oblonga, 1^2 poll, longa, medio 6 lin. diametro^ basi attenuata, 
apice incurvo-acuminata, subundnata, came parca, endocarpio osseo, 
cavitatibus (balsamiferis ?) notato. Semina abortu 1-2, singula 
loculos angustos implentia, testa tenuissima, albumine albido, em- 
bryone dimidium seminis superante. 

A spreading tree of 30 feet, with greenish flowers and green fruit, 
frequent in the gapo of the Bio Negro, above Barcellos, gathered by 
Mr. Spruce in December, 1851. 

III. Sacoglottis, Mart 

Flores parvi. Stamina 10, filamentis dilatatis basi vix brevissime con- 
natis, adjectis hinc inde filamentis nonnullis filiformibus anantheris. 
Discics 5-lobus v. 5-partitus, lobis squamisve ssepe bidentatis bi- 
fidisve. Ot7K^ in loculis ovarii solitaria. Cyma pedunculatse, axiUares 
V. laterales. 
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1. S. Amazonica (Mart. Nov, Gen. cl Sp, vol, ii, p, 146) ; glaberrima, 

f foliis oblongie elliptidave aciimmatig, ovnrio depresso-globoso 5- 

sulcato. — FoUa l-fi-pollicaria, Icviter crcriata, deaiutn cnisao-coriacea, 

PedufiGuU nunc pollice breviorcs^ nunc S-S-poUicarea, cvmis nunc 

laxiuacidis pauci£aris nunc amplis denae moiltiflons, FIg^% ferc 

% lin, longi, glaberrimi, BUcu$ (aquamis bifidis) fere lO-lobua. 

Tbia, according to Mr. Spruce^ ia a common tree along the AmaEon, 

about Santarem and Obidoa^ on the margina of moist forests, and 

known to the Brazitiaoa under the name of Uaxua, Martius found it 

ou OEie of the elmnneb of the same river, and Gardner's specimena, 

n, 30't7, from the province of GoyaZj appear to belong to the same 

species. The young leaves are of a deep red. The pednnclea vary 

much in length \ Martiua deacribes them as of the length of the }>c- 

tioleg, I have never seen them ao short as that, although they are 

sometimes aot much longer, whilst some are full three inches long. In 

other respects Martius* b description agrees well. The &uit is said to 

be good eatiog. 

Some of Mr. Spruce's specimens have several of the flowers trans- 
formed into ovate coloured leaves, about 5 lines long, so as to give to 
the cyme the appearance when fresh of a bnuch of two or three small 
double pink roses. 

2. 8. GuittTfenais^ sp. n, ; ramulis infioreacejitiaque puberulia, foliis 
oblongo-ellipticis breviter acuminatis, ovario oyato-globoso vix 
sulcato. 

From British Guiana (Eob. Schomburgk, 2nd coll. n. 574, Eich. 
Schomburgk, n. 842). It is certainly very near to ^S'. Amazonica^ but 
besides the leaves being usually shorter in proportion to their breadth, 
and the pubescent inflorescence, the flowers are considerably smaller, 
the filaments broader, the disc consists of five nearly distinct truncate 
scales, and the ovary, scarcely furrowed, is more gradually attenuated 
into a much shorter style. The fruit is unknown. 
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The Vegetation of the Disteicts sureounding Lake Toeeens ; 
sketched hy Dk. Ferdinand Mullee, of Adelaide. (Translated 
from the German by B. Kippist, Esq., Libr. L.S.) [Bead at a 
Meeting of the Linnean Society, December 21st, 1852.] 

" It is a hazardous undertaking to subject the charms of the world of sense to an 
analysis of their elements." — Humboldi, Ckwnos, voL i. p. 9. 

If I attempt to sketch in faint outlines the character of the vegeta- 
tion of the Northern subtropical division of our Colony, it will be much 
less with the view of crowding together a rich assemblage of large and 
majestic plants, than with that of pointing out its peculiarities, which, 
although they offer to the superficial observer for the most part incon- 
spicuous forms, not unfrequently reunite the lost threads of the system, 
or lead us on in an unknown direction. For although the isothermal 
lines incline there much further towards the south, than the degrees of 
latitude would lead us to expect ; and although the east coast of New 
Holland at the same distance from the equator rejoices in the most 
magnificent vegetative clothing ; yet the neighbourhood of the Stony 
Desert, the Sahara of Australia, with its parching winds, as well as the 
distance from the sea, equally contributing to the extreme smallness of 
the amount of atmospheric humidity, couhteract the development of 
the higher forms of tropical vegetation. It is true that the Malvacea, 
and together with them the Casaljpinea and the prickly species of Sola- 
num, unmistakeably increase in number towards the north, but these 
form only a very small part compared with the orders of plants of the 
same isothermal band under other meridians. But while we may 
readily account for the want of Mosses and Acotyledones by the extreme 
aridity of the soil, which is scarcely moistened except by thunder- 
storms, it remains unexplained why so many Esther families of plants 
more or less extensively spread over the most arid steppes of Eastern, 
and more especially Western Australia, such as Proteacea^ JEpacridea, 
Stylidia, Myrtacea, the simple-leaved Fapilionacea, Dilleniacea, Rham- 
nea, Tremandrea, Biittneriacea, and Polygalea, either occur so very 
sparingly or else vanish altogether. It is true that this will least sur- 
prise us in the extensive salt plains along Lake Torrens, for these still 
not only bear traces of their very recent origin, but are even now very 
little elevated above the surface of the Lake, and, veiled in the delusive 
mist of the mirage, spread themselves out as if the ocean itself in its 
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ualinuted eittont were placed before our eyes. At the aame time in- 
deedj iu consequence of slight volcaoic elevations and the retro^ssion 
of the sea'products upon the ailtivium, they support only salt-plauts; 
but the^e perhaps iu as large a niunber aa thi? steppes near Lake B alkali 
and for the most part belonging to peculiar species* (Kocltla hrach^- 
pieroj Eriochiton scI^rola/tGitleSt Osfeocurpnj/i saUtti/iTtositmf ^nisacaHtha 
bicttspis, Bliltan alrlpUcimtTrtj OLione sporifftoitaj Atripl*tx Tandonisy etc) 
Almost equally Joyless is the aspect of the suddenly ascending range of 
hillSj rugged as it appenrs mth its jagged, often inaccessible, and often 
overhanging heightSj and abrupt as are the declivities by which it sinks, 
^here projecting like masses of rock rent asunder^ there forming isch 
lated pobslied cones, but almost nlwriys wittiout trees. There are con* 
ijcquently wanting the means of growth for Palms, the labyrinth of para- 
sites, and the interminable contrast of large flowers display in j^ every 
vaj'iety of colour and of gigantic leaves with the more modest offspring 
of Flora, which constantly esoitc oui" admiration in the tropical world ; 
and there are wanting alsOj without compensation, the darkly beauti- 
ful Pine-forests of the colder climates, interrupted by leafy woods of 
shadowy Oaks and verdant Bee<^be& I 

These mountains, however, little exceed in height the southern 
hilly-chains of the Colony, *and consequently do not develope even the 
commencement of a sub alpine flornj such as may he expected in New 
Holland only from the yet unexplored Australian Alps, and such as is 
found in Southern Tasmania. Nevertheless there is found in the loose 
rubble, which piles itself up especially near the summits, a not inconsider- 
able number of plants, which seldom or never descend to the salt or 
stony plains. We sometimes perceive on the walls of rock the aromatic 
Eriostemon halmaturorum, a favourite food of the dwarf kangaroo, 
which bounds over the clefts of the rocks like a gazelle ; sometimes 
we remark shrubs of Calliatemon teretifolius, with , filiform Hakea-like 
leaves, and adorned both with yellow and dark red flowers ;- and again 
the stately Trymalium phlebophyllum, accompanied by a few Ferns (iVo- 
tholana lasioptem, and N, distans), or the beautiful Euryhia cardto- 
phylla, the thorny-leaved Bameaia notabilis, occasionally intermingled 
with common types, such as Senecio angustifoliua^ Veronica decora. In- 
digofera brevidens, PuUenaa leptopkylla, Phyllanthm saxosus, Hovea 
Beckeri, Sida petrophila, Sida phaoiricha, Convolvulus crisp\foliu8y Pi- 
melea petrophila, and I%ysanoiu8 exasperatus. 
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Then again among these are seen the rarest forms, Hemisteirus piUo- 
trichodea, Pimelea simplex, Picrophyta calcarata, Fkolidia sanialina, and 
Eriosdadium argocarputn, a quickly perishable Umbelliferous plant, 
which conceals its small flowers beneath the thick wool of its fruits. 
With these associates also a fugitive from India, Trichodesma Zeilani- 
cum. In the clefts of the barest rocks is found seeking shelter and 
nourishment the beautiful but poisonous Isotoma petraa, for the most 
part in isolated spots, as well as Biatora dedpiens, a Lichen of all zones, 
and Fornax rupestria, attaching themselves to the walls of rock. 

The valleys, which are periodically converted by thunderstorms into 
torrents, conduct downwards little rills too quickly drying up, which 
run through the stony diluvial land, and are recognized at a distance 
by the band of lofty red-wooded Eucalypti (E. rostrata). But rapidly 
as the water is carried off, there still remains in isolated holes enough 
for the black native, who lies in wait here for the thirsty emu, and 
enough also of the element of life beneath the rubble of the river-bed, 
to give nourishment to a numerous and extremely varied host of 
plants, as Malva hrachystacht/a, Abutilaa cryptantha, the magnificent 
HibiacM notabilia, various species of Sida, Dodonaa lobuUita (a transi- 
tion-form between the pinnate and simple-leaved species), the creeping 
Desmodium Novo-ffollandicum, the odoriferous Schizocorona Jloribunda 
{Cynanchumfloribundum^ B. Br.), in spite of its emetic qualities eaten 
raw as food by the savage natives, the prickly Solatium lithophy- 
turn, petrophilum, and eremophUum, Eoatellularia pogonanthera, and 
noble Grilses {Avidropogon chryaatherua, inundatua, Panicum glarecB, 
Chloria Moorei, Amphipogon calycinua, etc.). All these plants, which for 
the most part indicate an approach to the tropic, penetrate in varied 
association the gravelly stratum, to root themselves in the moist de- 
posit beneath, and along with them are ranged many related southern 
species, such as Loudonia citrina, Picrophyta alhiflora (a bitter Groode- 
nia-like herb), Rutidoaia auricoma, the large-lowered Senecio megaghaaua 
and magnificua, with other ornamental Compoaita, Proatanthera atriati" 
flora, perhaps the finest of its splendid genus. Acacias as everywhere 
abundant and of new and multiform species, Eyrea rubelliflora, the 
Conyza of Australia, which bears the name of the courageous discoverer 
of this region. Sparingly diffused, but far excelling all the other 
flowers in its incomparable beauty, Clianthua Dampieri, the queen of 
Australian flowers, spreads its long shoots over the gravelly soil ; and 
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in connection with it are fouTid scattered along the chain of hills which 
sarronnds Lake Torrens almost all the Tmitics which were collected by 
the companions of Captain Sturt, as Startia ffo^gj/phides^ Petahsfyli^ 
i^&icAeoidMj Ixiochlam^a cimei/olia {Podocoma cunei/oliff, R. Br.)^ Cassia 
Sturtiij Cassia plaitfpoda, rarely varying, like some other species with 
iindeyeloped foliola (i. e. Cassi^e phifUodinets^ B. Br.), and united with 
new species (C* dmilata^ C. kreiiji9cula)^ together with the precious 
Eremophilait which run ioto the species of Str*nochilu9 through E. tati^ 
folia. Among the rarest ai-e a small tree Cappam (C. MUcMlii), a 
Cucurbitaceona plants the scented DidUcus glauclfolius^ and the dis- 
agreeably bitter Gyrosienion p^ramldalisj the latter at a distance bearing 
a nearer re semblance to a dwarf Pine than to the other apeetes of its 
genus. More frequent than the plants just mentioned, but eqnaDy in 
groups of trees, occurs Acacia SaVu^-iri^tiH^ with its twigs descending 
to the earth, a counterpart of the weeping- willow, while Gyrostemon 
acaciftformis iniitates the growth of the blaek-wooded species of Acacia, 

Tho plants ivhich extend over the undulating low lands between the 
ranges of hills, accord in great deg^ree with the scrub of the calcareous 
shore of the Upper Murray ; we meet onoe more with the sanie leafless 
buebes of Daviesia egena^ Exocarpm leptonteroidea^ imposing masses of 
the feather-awned Slipa elegantimimat Jasmine bushes. Sandal-trees 
loaded with fruits, Myoporum platycarpum, Fittosporum acacundes, large 
bushes of JSremothamnus myoporoides^ nauseously bitter like PiUospO' 
rum and many other plants of the same Order, a property in 'which 
the slender Pholidia scoparia likewise participates. In vain however 
might we seek along the high calcareous lands of the Murray, after 
rarities, which even here reward the toils of the naturalist. New spe- 
cies of Zygophyllum connect themselves with those already known, and 
pass insensibly into the Roeperaa, Through certain species of Cruci- 
feray Craapedia plejocephala, Pteropogon ramosissimus, P, plaiyphylluSy 
Festuca bilobulata, Teiragonia inermis, Glossogyne bidentidea, Trichinium 
variabile, Waitzia brachyrhyncM, Helipterum chionolepis. Euphorbia de- 
aerticolay Abutilon diplotrichum and halophytum, either the limits of 
old established genera are extended in a surprising manner, or we recog- 
nize in them new links, serving to connect species but slightly allied, 
or to unite genera artificially separated. 

The more monotonous the general aspect of these extended plains, 
the more cheerfully do we greet every oasis in them. A more gentle 
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slope of the kills, or a deeper inclination of the plains, occasion a last- 
ing accumulation of water, and with it a luxuriant verdure of the turf; 
the Callitris-trees increase, and with them, nutritious plants, about 
which the scattered flocks of sheep and cattle assemble from the salt- 
marshes, 

Purther delineations would lead me too far beyond the limits of this 
sketch ; but what I have here pointed out, as constituting the physiog- 
nomy of the northern Flora, maybe sufl&cient to show, that we can scarcely 
venture to receive quite unconditionally the judgement of the distin- 
guished B. Brown on the physical character of the vegetation in these 
districts, still less on the display and analysis of its details. The plant- 
world here, scanty indeed in species, is indemnified by the richness of 
the masses, by the variety, and even by the profusion of many forms, 
which, it is true, are not always brilliant. The great savanty who half 
a century ago published the earliest scientific notices of this part of 
the country, visited cursorily a few widely separated points of the south 
coast, and that too at the most unfavourable season : neither have I 
had the opportunity of fully exploring this neighbourhood ; yet I feel 
assured, that at a later period, and when more readily accessible, it will 
greatly enrich our collections, and thus mitigate the sentence as to its 
paucity of plants. 



The Fixed Vegetable Oils op Southeen India. 

The following interesting particulars have lately appeared in the 
•Madras Athenseum,* for September 28, 1852 : and when we consider 
the enormous consumption of Vegetable Oils, Waxes, and Tallows, for 
candle-making and a variety of other purposes, we cannot too highly 
appreciate the importance of such a communication as that of Dr. 
Alexander Hunter. 

" The list of oleaginous products common to the Madras Presidency 
is unequalled for variety and excellence. It embraces almost every oil 
known to commerce, and under a wise administration might be made 
equal to the supply of the whole world. In the majority of instances 
the raw material requires neither skill nor care in the growing, and can 
be reared in most cases on any kind of soil. If the state of things 
under which we lived was favourable to the employment of English 
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tnl, ia i branch of trade whicli would increase more rapMly, 

field iMrj^r eturas, than the manafacturc of Oils in Southern 

it 1 that Dr^ Hunter's estimate of the prime cost of the 

it i^». cle in the Eazaor, averages mticb more than Ks, 3 pm* 

upwards of £30 a ton. If we add to this the price of 

half of ffhieh, costing £3. 3*., go to a ton — freight £4, 

fj the expense of purchase aud shipprng, and charges 

It, X be found impossible to lay down oil, with profit, 

J — '^^n* The present ratea in tlte home market for 

and u-nut Oils are more than SO per cent, below that 

.v^ } noi tne slightest chance of improvement. 

■"e nave not space in oiij- pregent issue for those statiaties which Dr. 

;er calls for, nad which we are lucltdy in a position to fttrniah. He 

verj^ glad to heaij that they disclose a far more prosperous state 

iiga than his information had led him to calculate upon, 

df 

1 " Letter Jrom jr Runier. 

"The following are some of the tjixed uda of India, regarcling which 
would he desirable to get information as soon as possible. The 
prices at which the oils can be manufactured m different localities 
ought to be specified ; and, if possible, particulars should be furnished 
regarding the process of preparation, as some oils are procured by ex- 
pression from fresh seeds, others by boiling and separating the husk, or 
by steeping and subsequent exposure to the sun before the seeds are 
put into the mill. The purity of oils, and consequently their therapeu- 
tic, dietetic, and commercial value, depend greatly upon the care and 
cleanliness followed in their preparation. As a general rule, the fresher 
the seed and the more rapid the process of expression, the purer will be 
the oil. Rancidity and discoloration are often produced by too much 
boiling, or by crushing the seeds in a dirty mill, in so large a quantity 
at a time that the oil cannot be expressed from the mass before putre- 
factive decomposition has commenced. Strong smell or aroma may 
depend upon the age of the seeds, and their partial decay, or upon the 
presence of husks, pods, or impurities. It is advisable that suggestions 
of this kind should be given to the manufacturers of Indian oils, as 
there is considerable difference in the quality of the same oils from 
different districts. ( 
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"OILS OF INDIA.— (fixed.) 

Country Almond oil Terminalia Catappa, 

Castor oil Ricinus communis. 

Cocoa-nut oil Cocos nucifera. 

Coloquintida-seed oil Cucumia ColocynthU, 

Cucumber-seed oil » . . . . Cucumia sativua, 

Gingelie oil Sesamum orientate, 

Bpa oil Bama hngifolia. 

Jamaica Yellow Thistle oil Argemone Mexicana, 

Coarse Castor oil Eicinus communis. 

Lamp oil, refuse of ditto Ricinus communis. 

Margosa oil, 5 species A. Indica, AzadiracMa. 

Mustard-seed oil Sinapis Toria. 

Mustard-seed oil Sinapis Chinensis. 

Mustard-seed oil Sinapis glauca. 

Mustard-seed oil Sinapis nigra. 

Physic-nut oil (a lamp oil) Jatropha Curcas. 

Glaucous-leaved Physic-nut oil . . . Jatropha glauca. 

Pinnay oil Calophyllum InophyUum. 

Poongum oil J)albergia arborea. 

Safflower-seed oil Carthamus tinctorius. 

Downy Mountain Ebony Bauhinia tomentosa. 

Thorny Trichilia Ebony TrichiUa spinosa. 

Wood oil ? 

Poppy-seed oil Papaver somntferum. 

Ground-nut oil Arachis hypognBa. 

Cashoo-nut oil Anacardium oceidentale. 

Marking-nut oil Semecarpus Anacardium. 

Cheeronjee berries and seeds Chironfia sapida, now Buchanania 

latifolia 

Saul-seed oil '. Shorea rohusta. 

Yaluse oil Chtizotia Abyssinica. 

Eam-til or Yalisoloo oil Ouizotia oleifera. 

Poon-seed or Oonde oil Calophyllum. 

Kurrunje oil Fongamia glabra. 

Country Walnut oil Aleurites triloba. 

Hingum or Hingota oil Balanites MgypUaca. 
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MooDcela Grain oil DoUchos bifiorus. 

Vegctablfi butter Bassia tul^racea. 

Epei oil Bauia latifoUa, 

Piny oil or Vegetable tallow Fateria bidica, 

Kokum oil Garci/tia purpurea 

Kikuel oil Salvudora Per^ica. 

Vegetable wax GaUa podoU. 

Coorookoo oil (from Madura and 

Tinnivelly) ? 

KoocLnie oil f 

Kaisooa oil (from Cbota Nagporc) ? 

Sbermandee oil (from Palarocottah) ? 

Khatzum oil Vemonia anthelminiica. 

Cottou-&eed oil Goss^pium htrbaceum, 

Woutici oil AmMureo/tieo or three pule oils. 

NeereddJraootoo oil or Neeroodoo 

oil (fr^m Cuddapab) ? 



" The above list of Indiaa Oils had been prepared for publication, and 
was just going to be sent to jiress when a basket containing; samples 
of twelve different oils was received for the Ludian Exhibition from E, F, 
Crozier, Esq., Vizianagrum. Some of the oils were of very fine quality, 
and far superior both in smell and colour to the same kinds of oil pro- 
curable in the bazaar at Madras. Three of the oils could not be iden- 
tified, and a letter of thanks was immediately despatched, requesting 
that leaves and seeds of the plants, which yield the different oils, might 
be forwarded by banghy as soon as convenient. In the course of a 
fortnight, a parcel was received containing fresh leaves and seeds of 
most of the plants, with some interesting remarks regarding a few other 
leaves used in medicine by the natives, and of which samples were sent. 
The mistake however had been committed of packing up the leaves in 
their damp fresh state, instead of drying them by gentle pressure for a 
few days between folds of common paper. The consequence was that 
all the leaves became black and mouldy, the moisture from them also 
obliterated some of the written names. The oil plants however were 
all identified, and only one of the medicinal plants could not be made 
out. The following were the oils received : — 
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TAMIL NAMES. ENGLISH AND LATIN NAMES. REMARKS. 

Nervalum unnay f ^^^ ^ y. ] Veiy clear, colour dark brown. 

Kudaghoo unnay C Mustwrd-seed oil -^ Flavour pungent, smeU freah 

(. SinapU Toria j and strong, colour pale. 

rT\ '\ •% Partially decomposed ; this is 

Eloopie unnay i R ' i fi j a solid oil that will not keep 

long. 

Valisaloo unnay (Ramtiloa ") Colour dear, straw-yeUow, 

( Guizotia oleifera i little smell. 

Vay pum unnay. No. 1. f ^"^* °^' N°- ^ ) ^^°" °^ P^® ^®"7' ""^^ 

^ Azadirachta Indica i strong, disagreeable. 

Vay pum unnay. No. 2. f "^ ^*^«^ °^ \ ^^°^ °^ "^^'■' ^"^^ ^^ 

V. ifi?/»a Azedarach j strong, like bad meat. 

. ^ Cotton -seed oil -% Colour of claret ; this is a dry- 

^^ ^ I Gossypium herbaceum ... ) ing oil. 

Cangoo unnay. No. 1, c Cangoo oil. No. 1 -^ Colour of pale sherry, little 

or Kurrunje ka tel . (. Pongamia glabra j smell. 

Cangoo unnay. No. 2, c Poongum oil -^ Colour of dark sherry, smell 

or Poongum unnay \ Dalbergia arbor ea j strong. 

Brumnadundoo unnay, C Jamaica Yellow Thistle... -j Colour pale yellow, like lin- 

or Bulruckasee v. Argemone Mexicana . ... j seed oil, very little smeU. 

c Gingelie oil -^ Quality veiy fine, smell faint, 

Nul unnay ^ Sesamum orientate ] like'fresh butter. 

Wound oil A mixture of some clear oils. 



" Of the above oils, a few are deserving of particular notice. 

" The Mustard-seed oil is clear, pungent, and limpid, retaining a great 
deal of the flavour of the fresh seed ; it is used by the natives in cookery, 
and externally as a rubefacient ; the price is Bs. 3 per maund of 25 lbs. 

** The Ilpa and JSpei oils, which are the produce of the seeds of the 
Bassia longifolia and B, latifolia, are very similar in their appearance 
and properties. They are both solid oils at moderate temperatures, and 
have a fresh pleasant smell when first drawn : they only retain this for 
a moderate time, and begin to decompose in the course of a fortnight 
or three weeks during warm weather, emitting a rancid smell, and se- 
parating into a muddy-brown and a clear liquid, the former being the 
most copious, and falling below the other. These oils can be kept for 
a long time in a cold climate without undergoing change, and may be 
preserved for a few months in India by being securely corked and ex- 
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eluded from all contact witli air. Tliey are used by tlie nutivca for the 
manufacture of soap, and for burning in lamps. They are in requesrt in 
Great Britain for the manafactnrc of cantiks, and miglit also be used 
extensively lu tlie process of spianing and cleaning wool and cloth* 
Their prit^e in the North Biv^iaion is Ea. 3-8 per mnund, 

" Ram til or ValUaloo oil. — This is a good clear pale oil, with very little 
amell \ it is attmctiug attention in the European marlcet from its beinsf 
suited to a good many niaiiufacturing purposes ; the price is Ks- 3 per 
maund. 

" Margo^a oils. — Tben? nre five varieties of tbe Margosa-tree in the N. 
Division, cacb of wbicli yields seeds from which an oil can be expresswl. 
The common species of Neem and tbe Hill Margosa or Voypum yield 
oils possessed of nearly similar projierties and having a strong disa- 
greeable Havourj reaemblin«f tbat of cooked bad meat. These oils are 
used as extiirnal applications for eruptions and to tcep away ilies and 
insects from abrasions^ itchy eruptions^ or ulcers on the skin of man or 
aniiuals \ they are also used as rubefacients, and arc said to be good ap- 
plications for broken knees in the horse. They are sometimes used as 
lamp-oils. Price Ra, 3-4 per maund, 

" Coiton-^eed oih — This is said to resemble Linseed oil in its working 
qualities ; it is darker in colour, but appears to be a good oiU Price 
Rs. 3 per maund. 

" Cangoo^ Foovgum^ and Kurrenje appear to be all varieties of the same 
oil, procured from the seeds of the Dalbergia and Fongamia, They are 
good clear oils, bearing considerable resemblance to Linseed oil both in 
colour and smell. Price Rs. 3 per maund. 

" Bulruckasee or Jamaica Yellow Thistle oil is pale, clear, and limpid, 
with hardly any smell ; it appears to be a good useful oil. Price Rs. 3 
per maund. 

" Gingelie oil. — There is perhaps no oil in India which differs more 
in quality than this, according to the method of preparation : in most 
bazaars it is a strong-smelling, rancid oil, with a very offensive taste, 
but when care and cleanliness are observed in the preparation it is a 
pleasant sweet oil. The seeds are now largely exported from the North 
Division for the purpose of manufacturing salad oil or substitutes for it. 
The native methods of preparing oils are so slovenly and careless, that 
European manufacturers find it to be more advantageous to import the 
raw seed and prepare the oils for themselves. The sample of Gingelie 
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oil forwarded is certainly a near approach to the fine Olive oil of Europe. 
Price varying from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5-12 per maund. 

"Another letter has just been received from Mr.Crozier, intimating the 
despatch of some more contributions for the Exhibition, and of some 
medicinal plants, minerals, gums, etc. The process of preparing Wound 
oil is also described, and will be noticed hereafter as soon as the plants 
employed in the process are identified by the Professor of Botany. The 
demand for the oils of India is steadily on the increase, and it is de- 
sirable that every means should be used to give publicity to the subject, 
as there are several manufactures in which the solid fatty oils of India 
might be adVantageously substituted for Tallow, Wax, or Spermaceti; 
some of the fine oils of this Presidency might also be brought more ex- 
tensively into use if more were known about their quality, colour, smell, 
and price. Experiments are being tried with some of the Indian oils, 
and any information or specimens will be thankfriUy received and ac- 
knowledged." ^ 



On the Botany of the North-western District of Western 
Australia. 

[At p. 188 of our last volume we announced the safe return to Swan 
River of the venerable James Drummond, from a long and interesting 
tour of eighteen months' duration, to the northward of that river. We 
have now the pleasure of giving some account of the botanical success 
of that tour. Of the plants themselves we cannot speak till their 
arrival, which is ahnost daily expected. — Ed.] 

The Swan River district and the .country south between the Swan and 
King George's Sound, Cape Riche, and as far to the east as Middle 
Mount Barren, have been partially examined, many new plants found, 
and an account of them published in various botanical publications, but 
as yet little is known of the botany of this colony to the north of the 
Moore River. 

Having lately travelled from the Moore River to the Murchison 
(latitude 27^-° south), and taken several excursions to the east and 
west of Duudaragan, I send you some account of the plants I met 
with, premising that I shall principally confine my observations to 
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plnnts which I suppose belong to new, or to euch species of known, 
genera as may be mteresting to botanists for their rarity, to fioiiata for 
the beauty of their blossoifis, or to the public generally as characteristic 
of the coutitiy, beginoing with the largest Australian Natural Order, 
the Leffuminmm. 

The country in the vicinity of Dundaragan, and near a spring called 
Pahmarrn, about twenty miles to the north-east, produces a remarkable 
Acacia^ which grows to be a large tree with a trunk three feet in dia- 
meter; this species cornea near the conunori Mauna in botanical cha- 
racter, hat the leaves are longer and narrower^ and the seeds are much 
smaUer; the tree produces large quantities of a gum called hadjon by 
the unlives, and which forms the principal article of food for them 
during the dry seaaou. Another new species of Acnaia^ also allied to 
the Manna, but with bronder and shorter Icftvea, grows in the York 
pim forests, on the hills to the north of Dandari^gan, The fine park- 
like scenery of the Howes Eiver distnct is principally produced by a 
species of Acacia closely resembling tlie conimon green wattle, bat the 
leaves ftre greener^ and the seeds and seed-vessels very difterent ; the 
tree grows in groups or dusters, spreading by the roots j this species 
is slower in growth^ and lives to a much greater ngCj than the green 
wattle « 

Acacia cyanophylla^ and a Lahichea with imparipinnate leaves, grow 
on all the limestone hills to the west of the Valley of the Lakes ; this 
latter is perhaps the L, diversifolia of Meisner, in the * Plantse Preis- 
sianae,' but if so it is a very different species from the L. lanceolata of 
Bentham, which Meisner supposes to be a variety of it. 

I observed, also belonging to the division of Leguminosa, two fine 
species of Cassia^ one with large glaucous imparipinnate leaves, another 
with similarly formed leaves, but having green leaflets ending in sharp 
points ; both species grow on the Murchison. A species of Oxylobium 
with trifid leaves and flowers of a pale rose-colour when they first come 
out, but they soon change to white — a rare colour in Australian Legu- 
minosce — grows abundantly by the road-side, about half a mile to the 
south of the salt springs called Colbourn by the natives. A very re- 
markable Jacksonia, with large and curiously-branched phyllodia, grow- 
ing in whorls, and bearing flowers in heads, is seen in abundance in a 
valley among the ironstone hills about four miles to the northward of 
Dundaragan. A very curious Daviemiy with broad plank-like leaves 
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repeatedly branched in the form of a stag's horn, grows on Mount 
Lesueur and other hills of Gardener's Range ; the flowers were past in 
September ; the seed-vessels found on the plant were like those of 
Daviesia, but larger than they usually occur in the genus. Two fine 
species of %)k€Brolo6ium, one with orange-red flowers, larger than those 
of 8, ffrandiflorum^ and a small species with beautiful purple flowers, 
grow on the ironstone hills to the north of Dundaragan. The York 
gum forests, on the high ground to the east of the Hill Blver, produce 
a narrow-leaved OaairolMum, which bears a considerable resemblance : 
to the plant called " Wall's Poison," growing near York, and I fear it 
too closely resembles that plant in its properties ; it is however a dis- 
tinct species, being altogether a smaller plant, with much smaller 
flowers. Another new Gaatrolobium^ which comes nearer O, tUcifolium 
than any described species, is found on the top of the ironstone hill half 
a mile to the east of Colboum springs ; the leaves have fewer and 
deeper divisions and the sinuses are armed with curious recurved 
prickles. Mirbelia pulchella, an elegant little plant, with bright blue 
flowers, which sometimes vary to white, grows abundantly on the iron- 
stone hills to the north of Dundaragan. Two new species of Hovea, 
one nearly allied to H. pungenSy but the leaves are only about half the 
length, and much broader towards their footstalks, I saw on the top of 
the ironstone hills to the east and west of the Colboum springs ; and 
another species with linear hairy leaves (all the known species of the 
genus have blue or purple flowers) on the ironstone hills near where 
the road approaches the first tributary of the Hill Eiver. 

I met with a beautiful purple-flowered, sweet-scented LotuSy first on 
the banks of the Irwin, and afterwards in much greater abundance by 
a spring near Mount Hill ; here the plants covered several acres, grow- 
ing as close together and as luxuriantly as a cultivated bed of lucerne ; 
it is an herbaceous plant, much resembling some of the larger varieties 
of L, comiculatua. The purple Lotus is a favourite food of sheep, 
cattle, and horses. The banks of the Greenough and Irwin rivers pro- 
duce a new genus, allied to Trtfolium and Melilotus ; it is an annual 
plant, a foot or eighteen inches in height, the leaves are the size and 
shape of the common red clover, the flowers are sessile, borne in clus- 
ters in the axils of the leaves ; they are of a yellow colour, and have a 
strong scent of the officinal MelUot when dried ; the seed-vessels are 
flat pods about an inch long, opening at both sides to discharge the 
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seeds, which are sinnE, like the cultivated lucerne. I observed ft new 
species of JPsoralea on the flats of the Irwin, with long spikes of flmall 
purplo flowers J the leaves nre trifoliate, Inrger than tliose of red clover, 
and wrinkled ; it is a fnvourite food of cattle and boraes. The rare 
Cjftlogoti camJicens of Pentham grows abundantly on the Hutt, and 1 
saw two additional species of the ^emis on the Irwin and the Murchi- 
son; the species on the Irwin is a prostrate plunt, much resembling 
native plants of Vicia saliva; the flowers were past, und the aeed- 
vessela are those of Cyd^gmt ; this plant appears amonjj warren-holeSj 
where the road first approaches the species ; on the Murchison it grows 
about a foot hi^h, bearing shorter spikes of flowers than €. mne^e^i^^ 
but the flowers are ranch larjrer and finer than they are in that species ; 
the seed-vessels resemble 0, cane^ctns io form. 

(Natural Order Chr^9obalauacv^). — A species of St^lobonum^ pro- 
bably the ori^nal species of Desfontaines, ^ows on all the lime- 
stone hills to the north of the Valley of the Lakes. — ^I'he Natural 
Order M^rtacer^, Suborder Chutnttlauci^^ produces many fine species 
over the whole of the country examined to the north and west- A 
pretty species of Genet^UiSt growing about a foot high, with short, 
fleshy, decussate leaves, occurs plentifully on the Jsand-plaina to 
the east and west of the Hill Tliver ; the barren shoots are nume- 
rous, growing close together and quite upright, about a foot high; 
they are generally unbranched and form a sort of column ; the 
flowering branches are about the same length, much branched, and 
they lie close to the ground, spreading themselves in all directions 
round the plant which produces them ; the involucres are rose-coloured, 
about an inch wide at the top, and as much in depth ; these cups grow 
quite upright, sometimes more than a hundred of them are seen on the 
ground, in a circle round the column of barren branches, and unless 
the plants are carefully examined there is nothing to indicate their 
connection, the flowering branches generally shoot out below ground. 
Another pretty species of this genus grows about a foot high, with 
heath-like leaves ; the drooping heads of the flowers are surrounded by 
glabrous bracts of a deep rose-colour. Two more new species of 
Genetyllia are found with small heath-like leaves and small bracts. The 
genus Cliamcelaucium produces several fine species. By far the largest 
shrub of the Order known to me is found on sandy ground near all the 
rivers, from the Moore to the Irwin ; it grows from fifteen to twenty 
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feet high, bearing numerous corymbs of large lilac flowers : the sepals 
are broad and very short, without cilia ; the style bearded, and young 
plants of this fine shrub, about five or six feet high, often appear to 
have corymbs of flowers four or six feet in diameter, but these corymbs 
are produced by several branches. 

A very beautiful Ckamalaucium is found on both sides of the road 
on the border of the sand-plain, about half a mile to the south of the 
Colbourn springs ; it grows about two feet high, bearing its flowers in 
round head-like corymbs ; the flowers are about the size of those of 
Verlicordia irmgnis ; they are white when they first come out, becoming 
rose-coloured with age ; the calyx and all the leaves of the plant are 
strongly ciliated. I met with a curious little plant of this Order, 
either a species of Chamalaucium or a new genus nearly allied thereto ; 
it grows about eighteen inches high, and is a slender shrub with small 
heart-shaped leaves ; the corolla is lengthened into a sort of tube, like 
an Epacrideous plant. 

The splendid genus Ferticordia produces several fine new species. 
The large scarlet Ferticordia, which I call F, grandis, first appears on 
the sand-plains to the east of the Hill Kiver ; but it is seen in the 
greatest perfection on the sand-plain to the north of the spring called 
by Mrs. Brown the "Diamond in the Desert ;" it grows to be about 
five or six feet high, with glaucous, round, and rather fleshy leaves, 
about half an inch in diameter ; the flowers are seen in their greatest 
beauty the second or third year after the plants have been burned 
down ; it is then from two to three feet high, throwing up many stems 
from the same root, and one mass of scarlet flowers ; the principal 
branches are covered for more than a foot of their length, and these 
throw out many smaller shoots, which are also covered with flowers. 
I found another species of Ferticordia with leaves in shape and size 
like the F, grandis, but thinner in substance. The whole plant, al- 
though growing to the same height, is of very slender habit, and is 
found thinly scattered over the great sand-plain between the Hutt and 
the Murchison ; the flowers are of a lilac colour, and appear to have 
five blood-red spots in each ; these are produced by the undivided part 
of the calyx, which is of a very dark red colour, and is visible through 
the almost transparent corolla. This plant, when well grown, that 
is, flourishing in open places, and not injured by other stronger 
plants, has every one of its numerous slender branches loaded with 
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flowers, and in that atate it may conteat the prize of beauty even with 
K grandU itself, 

A new lilac-flowered Vtrticordia^ with ^laiicou*^ benrt-^ahapedj in- 
dented leaves, with several uabranched stems fi'om the satne root^ which 
terminate in small corymbs of flowers^ appears sparingly nbout nine 
miles to the north of the Hill River, and also near the base of Mount 
Lesueur ; aud I have seen specimena which were giitbercd by Mr. 
Edwrtnl Whitefieldj near bis residence on the Moore Eiver; this ia one 
of the rarest species of the genus. A new Ferlicordia, growing five or 
six feet high, with heart-shaped leaves and drooping cor^'mbs of yellow 
flowers, grows abundantly oa the annd-plaiu to the northward of the 
Hutt Eiver, Another bcantiful yellow s]>ecie3^ attjiining twice the 
height of K grandifiora^ with larger flowers and longer leaves, and 
without the huirs which grow on the stem of one variety of that plants 
and tliffering from both varieties in growing to a much larger aize, is 
found on eand-plalns near the Smith River. I have several other snp<^ 
posed Tiew species of Verlkordia^ but they require to be compared with 
others in my herbarium. 

Calif coihrix produces several new species, with both purple and yel* 
low flowers, but the characters which dietinguish the species of this 
beautiful genus are so minute 1 cauuot describe them in a communica- 
tion of this kind. The only species I shall particnhrly notice is one 
which grows in form of a pyramid; the plant rises about two feet 
high and is about a foot wide near the, ground, tapering up to a point; 
the leaves are small and heath-like, the branches crowded as thick as 
they can grow together ; the outside of the pyramid is one mass of 
purple flowers, which almost hide the leaves. This curious and beau- 
tiful plant I saw in abundance near the spring called the " Arrow Well." 

Of Labillardiere's genus Fileanthua I gathered two species, and I 
saw a portion of a third, which was brought by my son, James Drum- 
mond, from the Upper Irwin. The first is a species with large purple 
flowers, growing in corymbs, not unlike a purple Sweet- William. This 
species grows on the limestone hills to the north of the spring Diamond 
of the Desert ; the other species I met with has red flowers, it is near 
one I found on the Wanjan Hills, but the flowers are smaller and more 
numerous in the heads, and the habit of the plant is different ; the 
species I saw from the Upper Irwin has heart-shaped leaves and orange- 
coloured flowers. 
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The Subtribe of Myrtaaea^ Lepto9perfne€B, produces but few new 
species to the north ; among those found are three species of Hypo- 
calymma, A yellow-coloured species, growing from eighteen inches to 
two feet in height, with leaves about an inch long and quarter of an 
inch wide, first makes its appearance on the sand-plains and ironstone 
hills near Dundaragan, and 1 saw it in abundance in similar situations 
as far to the north as Mount Lesueur ; it produces abundance of fine 
yellow flowers in the axils of the leaves. A narrow-leaved plant like 
Eypocalymma angustifoHa^ but growing sparingly near the Diamond 
Spring, and a white-flowering and robust-growing species, five or six 
feet high, with leaves of the size and form of the broad-leaved yellow 
species, are abundant, but only in one spot, a small valley among the 
hills, about four miles to the north of Dundaragan. A square-capsuled 
opposite-leaved EucalyptuSy not yet seen in flower, grows among the 
hills near Dundaragan; and a beautiful yellow-flowered Eucalyptus 
grows on the limestone hills to the West of the Valley of the Lakes : 
it grows to a tree from twenty to thirty feet high, the leaves resemble 
those of the Red-gum, they are hispid on the young shoots, glabrous on 
the flowering branches, they are always opposite in vigorous growth, 
sometimes alternate on old stunted trees ; the cups are of a bright 
scarlet colour, and have a verrucose appearance ; when the capsule ex- 
pands in a quadrangular form, the angles carry with them the stamens 
in four divisions ; the seed-vessels are nearly as large as those of the 
Bed-gum. The scarlet cups, fine yellow flowers, and opposite shining 
leaves of this tree make it one of the finest species of the genus. 

A beautiful species of Dr. Lindley's genus Bremp,^ but departing in 
some degree from the generic character in having flowers borne in 
clusters of four together, of a beautiful scarlet colour, and with buds 
covered with a soft wax-like substance before they expand. A Cah" 
thamnus, with lanceolate leaves, about three inches long and about a 
quarter of an inch wide, bearing bright scarlet flowers, followed by 
verrucose seed-vessels, grows on the sand-plains between Champion 
Bay and Mount Fairfax, and near the road in several places more to 
the south. 

The Natural Order Rutacea, or Rue-family, is not common in the 
country passed over, but I met with two plants which I suppose be- 
long to new genera ; one is a small shrub, about two feet high, with 
round hoary leaves about half an inch in diameter ; the flowers have no 
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calyx -, ttey consist of five petals, which expnud in a star-like fonn ; 
they avii of a grcjish -green colour outside and pure white inside ; they 
BOOH till oW and leave only the two ^ceiled capsules ; the cells are plaecd 
opposite, with lengthened recnrvedl points ; tbey each contain a single 
seed; this plant grows sparingly by the side of a watercourse on the 
east side of Mount Lesueur. The other plants which I suppose belongs 
to a new ^nus of this Order, is a stiiF upright- growing shrub, about 
two feet high ; the flowers arc borne in corymbs from nine inches to a 
foot in diameter ; they are not very couspieuoua, bat are accompanied 
by numerous large bracts of a golden yellow colour, which render this 
one of the most showy of our native plants ; it appears on sand-plains 
to the east and west of the southern branch of the Hill River, and 
in other simikr situations to the south of the Irwin Biver* 

A new Euphorbia is found auioug the wnn'eu-holes on the Irwin ; the 
leaves are Hnear, about an inch long \ the stems grow from eighteen 
inches to two feet in height. 

(7b h^ tKmtinued.) 
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The Vegetation of Nokth Geeenland ; translated {by Miss 
Gumey) from * The Banish Districts in North Greenland, their Geo- 
graphy, Produce^ etc, by H. Eink. Copenhagen, 1852. 
We have mentioned the ridge along the south-west side of Omenak's 
Fiord, the plateau of which is at' the height of nearly 6000 feet, as in- 
structingly displaying the gradual decline of vegetation in the same 
ratio with the increase of snow and ice. From Karsok-ness a regular 
slope, with two distinct prominent terraces, leads up from the strand 
to the ice-covered plateau, to a height of about 5000 feet, the whole 
distance being a mile and a quarter. The small quantity of snow which 
falls here compared with that on the other side of the peninsula, and 
the long time the ground is therefore uncovered, allows the vegetation 
to reach higher limits than in other places, and the land here rises to 
fully the usual height. We will therefore shortly describe how we 
found this tract on the 30th of July, 1851, in a summer of very cold 
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unsettled weather. The first ascent is oomposed of low granite banks, 
overgrown with the usual creeping bushes, Empetrum^ Andromeda^ etc., 
interspersed with green patches of grass and moss, and with swampy 
places. Across a plain overspread with boulders brought down by the 
River Karsok, you come to a steeper terrace-like ascent, forming the 
foot of the Trap stratum, which occupies the rest of the mountain. 
The upper part of this terrace is at a height of 1000 feet, and here in 
the clefts of the rock appear seams of coal passing into graphite (black 
lead?). 

The clouds often rest upon the whole of this terrace, and in August 
and September it generally happens that when it clears up after rain 
and snow the whole remains covered with snow, whilst below there has 
been only rain, or the snow has melted as it fell. Up to 2000 feet 
there is no great change. The soil is alluvium and gravelly, and bears 
a thick covering of vegetation, consisting of the same plants as on the 
lower land. In some clefts there are detached masses of ice, which 
seem to have been produced by snow, and to have lain for many years, 
but are not observable from below. Between 2000 and 3000 feet up, 
the uniform carpet of vegetation becomes thinner, the Grasses, Sedges, 
and Lichens which formed the mass of it are replaced by green moss, 
which at the height of 3000 feet still covers the swampy spots with 
the freely-flowering Banunculus nivalis. At the height of 3900 feet, 
by measurement, the vegetation is no longer continuous, but plants are 
dispersed about the gravelly soil, and the swampy parts barren. Here 
the willow, SaUx glauca, disappears, and we find little heaps of hard icy 
snow, traces of reindeer, and many of their shed horns are now to be 
seen. The patches of snow become thicker, and at about 4500 feet 
we reach the edge of the permanent ice and snow. Amongst these 
heaps of old snow, and by the edge of this highland ice, the following 
plants, as determined by the botanist Dr. Pauli, were gathered: — 
Papaver nudicaulis; PotenMUa Vahliana ; Saxifraga tricuspidata, S. 
oppodtifolia^ 8, caspitosa; Alsine rubella; SUene acaulis; Braha arctiea; 
Festuca brevifolia ; Carex nardina. Besides these, a few specimens of 
Lichens belonging to the genera Peltigera, Parmelia, CapUularia, too 
imperfect to be described. Lichens are far from taking a prominent 
place in the general vegetation. 

Nearly similar were the conditions of vegetation I observed in mount- 
ing a part of the same ridge further to the east, to a point which is 
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formed by a promijient niDsa of trap, and seen from the sea is like a 
cfjue, and is called Itiuosiioaet (a ivatch -tower). This pomt is from 
3700 fctt to 3S0O feet aliovc tlie sea. Of the plnuts gathered iu this 
ejicursion the lust, Salix glauca^ was at the height of 3300 feet, and 
here at Innoauosel was found, m addition to the above-named plants, 
the I>raba ulpina. 



Notes upofi the Dru^s observed at Aden^ Jrabta ; by James YaughaNj 
Esft*, Member of the Royal College of Surgeoaa of England, Assis- 
tant Siu'fjeon to the Bengal Army, Civil and Port Surgeon at Aden, 
Arabia^ 

Such is the title of a valuable article oommunicatcd by Daniel Han^ 
burVj Esq. 3 to a late number of the * Pharmaceutical Journal,* 1853, It 
is full of important informationj colleeted by a gentleman every way 
qualified for such an undertakings during an official residence at Aden, 
"With some of these vegetable productions," Mr. Vaughan observes, 
" the commercial and scientific world are already acquainted, with others 
they are less familiar^ and of a few it may be presumed that they know 
scarcely auytliing. With regard to science and especially medicine, it is 
much to be regretted tbtit some eminent Botanist does not turn his at- 
tention to this part of the world, where nature has been so lavish in her 
precious gifts, and where a wide field of research is open to him, from 
which he might make many important and original additions to the 
present stock of medical knowledge, and thereby establish a high claim 
to the esteem and gratitude of his profession in particular, and of the 
scientific part of the community generally. Scarcely anything is known 
at present of Eastern Africa beyond the sea-board, and the same re- 
mark applies to Southern Arabia. With regard to the latter country 
in particular, famous even in the early ages of the world for its valuable 
vegetable produce, it appears almost unaccountable that this country 
should be well-nigh as little known to us as it was to the learned in the 
days of the ancient Greeks and Romans." 

We must refer to the memoir itself for the more full particulars of 
the Drugs described in the "Notes," and must content ourselves with 
mentioning those which especially demand further inquiry from the man 
of science, to determine the particular plants which yield them. 

Gum Arabic, Gummi Acacia, known in Arabia and on the African 
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coast by the name of Sumgle, The Acacia which yields this gum is 
generally a small shrub of a dry and withered appearance ; occasionally 
however it shoots out into a tree of from twenty to thirty feet high. 
The Somalis on the north-east coast of Africa collect the gum during 
the months of December and January. Long incisions are made in the 
stem and branches, from which the juice flows, and when dry is removed. 
After the gum of a district has been gathered, it is sewn up in goat- 
skins, and brought on camels' backs to the great Barbara fair, or to 
some of the small settlements on the coast, and thence shipped for Aden 
and India. Three descriptions of the gum, styled severally Felick, Zeila, 
and Barbara, are exported from the Somali coast. 1, Felick gum is 
collected chiefly by the Margartain Somalis and those who inhabit the 
district of Grardaf and Cape Gardafui. None of this quality, which 
is esteemed the best, finds its way to Aden, but is mostly shipped to 
India. This is about 25 rupees the hundredweight in the Bombay 
market. 2, Zeila guMy so called from the port of that name. 3, Bar- 
bara guniy from the district of Barbara. Zeila gum sells at 15 and Bar- 
bara gum for 13 rupees the hundredweight in the Bombay bazaar. 
(Are. these from one or from three species oi Acacia? — Ed.) 

Mtbrh. — This Gum-resin, sometimes called Murr by the Arabs, 
but more commonly in this district by its Indian name ffeera BSl, is 
collected in great quantities by the Soumalis in the north-east part 
of Africa, and in the neighbourhood of Hurrur, further south. Small 
quantities of the best description of Myrrh have been lately collected 
in a district forty miles to the east of Aden, and brought hither for sale 
by the Soumalis, and this will doubtless soon increase. Four hundred 
and fifty hundredweight of Myrrh passed through the Aden Custom- 
house last year, and the selling price is 9^ rupees the 28 lbs. (Mr. 
Hanbuiy adds the remark, that two kinds of Myrrh are sent by Mr. 
Vaughan, evidently the product of different plants : one labelled Somali 
or African Myrrh, the Turkey myrrh of commerce; the other that 
which is produced forty miles from Aden ; but nothing is said of the 
plants yielding either.) 

BissA BoL (Arabic, HebbhaJchada of the Somalis). — ^This is another 
gum-resin collected by the Somalis on the opposite coast. It resem- 
bles the Myrrh already described. My impression is that the tree 
affording it is unknown to Europeans. It fetches at Aden 2^ rupees 
per maund (of 28 lbs.), and is sent to India and China and given to 
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1-cowa and buifaloea to increase their loillCj and it is mixed with 

1 as a size to impart a bright gloss to walls which are covered with 

s, Mr, Haubary observes, ia a gum-resin usually regarded as 

cies of Myrrh of inferior quality, formerly knoffn as East Indian 

\, In the London market it has been lately offered under the 

of Gum BImaboU, It is quite distmct from Indian and African 

nO 

rAi ia the name of a gum produced by a small thorny tree which 

iu the Somali country about Bunder Murayeh; it lesembles 

ee which produces the Myrrh, and attains the height of about si\ 

in^b. The use of the gum is confined to the Somalia as a deterBive for 

the hair. 

Olihanum, styled Luhdn by the Arabs and by the Somalis on the 

losite coast, where the tree ^ows in great abundance. Five kinds 

exposed for sale. 1. Lubdn Maitee^ from the place whence it is 

m orted. 3. Luban Huiikur^ or Aunf^re (from Bunder Anngure)* 

;e quantities of this frankincense are brought to Aden ; pure it 

iT-Lcnes three-quarters of a dollar per maund, 3. Luban Makur^ from 

the sea-ports of Kas Kurree, etc.; mostly shipped to Bombay. 4* 

Lubdn. Berbera^ or Mu^tika, so called from the place of export* 5, 

Arabian Lubd/ij commonly called Morbat, or Shaharree Lubiln. 

Aloes and Senna (Cassia elongata, Lemaire-Lisancourt) and 
Indigo, we presume, may be traced to the respective plants that yield 
them. 

Kat, the name of a drug brought into Aden from the interior, and 
largely used as a pleasurable excitant. It is imported in small camel- 
loads, consisting of parcels of twigs with leaves tied up in bundles, 
and it is the leaves that are chewed. 280 camel-loads are used in 
Aden alone. They are said to be the leaves of Catha edulis of Forskal. 
A figure is given of these bundles, and a full history of the plant. 

Wabei, a poison extracted from a tree in the Somali country, ob- 
tained by boiling the root in water. The barb of the arrow is dipped 
into the inspissated juice, and renders a wound inflicted by it incurable. 
Mr., Hanbury supposes this plant may be Carissa Schimperi of Eichard, 
identified with Strychnos Abyssinica of Hochstetter. 

Copal, — ^brought from the African coast opposite Zanzibar, said to 
be dug up from the earth. 

Sanguis Deaconis, or Dragon's Blood, from Socotra, where the 
tree (Dracana Draco ?) is said to grow in luxuriant abundance. 
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DuooA, or Daoa-boot ; a medicinal root growing on the Somali 
coast, used for almost every ailment in that part of Africa. 

KoBARiMA Caedamom (Pcreira), Kheil or Khil of the Arabs. — A 
rare Cardamom, of which Mr. Hanbury has received fine specimens. 
The fruit is met with in the market of Mussowah. 

WuREUS, or Waeus ; a red powder of a plant resembling the Se- 
same, chiefly used as a dye. Two kinds are brought to market, the 
best from the interior, the other from the Somali coast. It is sent to 
Bombay, and is much prized for the light brown colour it imparts to 
silks. 
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Seemann, Beethold, F.L.S., and Member of the Imp. Acad. Nat. 
Curios., Naturalist of the Expedition, etc. : Narrative of the Voyage 
qf HJ£.8. Herald^ during the years 1845-51, under the command qf 
Captain Kellett, B.N., C.B. ; being a Circumnavigation qf the Globe, 
and three Cruizes to the Arctic Regions in Search qf Sir John Franklin, 
2 vols. 8vo. London : Beeve and Co. 

From the days of the illustrious Cook to the present time, it has 
frequently fallen to the lot of the naturalists to become the chroniclers 
of the scientific voyages which they were appointed to accompany. 
With few exceptions their narratives reflect great credit both on the 
accomplished writers themselves and on the Government which chose 
them for the service. In the instance now before us we might have 
remained for many years in ignorance of one of the most important 
voyages that ever sailed from our shores, if it had not been for Mr. 
Seemann's zeal and ability, conjoined to the remarkable facility with 
which, though a landsman, and a foreigner by birth and education, he 
acquired the British seaman's knowledge and habits. The commander 
of the expedition, Captain Kellett, was deputed, soon after his return, 
to join in the search after Captain Franklin ; he left but slender mate- 
rials wherewith to aid Mr. Seemann in completing the narrative, and a 
still greater drawback existed in the circumstance that our author was 
not attached to the Expedition till a year and a half after it had sailed 
from England, so that he was indebted for many important hydrogra- 
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phical and oUierdetaib to tlie fragmenitty josmab of Mb i 
When to these txiMderatioii^ we a4d tlUit llr. ^S^^ 
tively oig^ged in sup«inteiiding the pnblieation of the natoisd'hlsfeir^ 
of his Tojage,{aiid 18 himself the author of tiio |[mrt8, iiiii(^ib«iie: 

already appeiired, on Botany, it must be admitted that hia activity and 
iotelligence deaerve our cordial praiae. 

In the Norrative of tlie Yojage Mr. See ma mi 'a etyle ia lively and 
agreeable ; but^ as waa to be expected, the work derives ita chief in- 
terest from the botanical detaila and eiceileut sketches of scenery and 
objects of nntnral history with which it abounds. The melancholy 
death of his predecessor, Mr. Edmonstonej is related with much feeling 
by one of that gentleman's shipmates, and there is a good rdsume of 
all the Arctic Seardmig Eipeditf cms that, hare left our shores, from the 
pen of Mr. Fetennann. Though the candid anct modest preboe should 
disarm general criticism^ we must express oor disapproval of the quo^ 
tation of fear pages* of trash on the sod^ of^St.^ Heleis^ Mr.^ 
Seemaim had neither Miiie^ nor opportiMt^^ to 
on this Httle eommnnity, to irMch the officers, mid^^^aticiih^ the 
naturalists, of many expeditions have been largdy indebted to firabk 
hospitality and ready assialance. Such second-hand eenstures are not 
only calculated to do mischief, but they stand out in disagreeable con- 
trast both to the high scientific value of the work and to the amiable 
disposition of the writer. 



Folia Oechidacea, Part III., by Professor Lindley. 
So rapid is the appearance of this important work, that at the pre- 
sent rate of publication it may almost be considered monthly, and yet 
exhibiting no undue haste in the preparation. The present number 
is wholly devoted to the continuation of the genus Upidendrum, from 
the 100th species to the 253rd, and will doubtless be carried on in the 
forthcoming part. 



Eerata. {in the translation of Professor Liebmann^s Memoir on American Oaks). 
P. 326, line 20,/or equator, read tropic ; p. 335, line 6, for insect, read cochineal- 
colony ; p. 335, line 36, for southern, read South Sea; p. 336, line 12, for tenui- 
foUa, read lancifolia. 
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Florula Hongkongensis ; an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hongkong y by Major J. G. Champion, ^hth Reg,; 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esa. 

{Continued from p. 58.) 
SOLANE^. 

Of the four plants belonging to this Order hitherto found in Hong- 
kong, three have a wide range in East India and other tropical countries, 
and have become apparently naturalized in the island in waste places 
or cultivated lands. The fourth, although originally described as of 
Chinese origin, evidently extends on the one side to Sillet and Northern 
India, and on the other to the Moluccas. 
J 1. Solanum nigrum, Linn. 

This species includes nearly the whole of the Morella vera of Dunal, 
about fifty supposed species. I have repeatedly endeavoured, but in 
vain, to sort out into varieties, from the characters giveu in the Prodro- 
mus, the numerous specunens I possess from all parts of the world. 
yy 2. Solanum decemdentatum, Roxb. — S. Oalleryanum and S. Osbeckii, 
Dun. in DC. Prodr. vol. xiii. p. 178. — Probably also S, biflorum, Lour., 
and some others enumerated by Dunal, besides perhaps S. crassipetalum, 
N. ab E. in Linn. Trans, vol. xviii. p. 42, overlooked in the Prodromus. 
Eoxburgh expressly states that the plant he described was raised in the 
Calcutta Garden from Chinese seeds, and is correctly quoted by Nees. 
Dunal however does not appear on this occasion to have had access 
either to Roxburgh's * Flora ' or to Nees's carefully worked-up paper on 
Indian Solanea in the Linnean Transactions. 

3. Solanum /<?roa?, Linn. 

A common East Indian plant, of which the synonymy appears to 
have been carefully elucidated by Nees in the above-mentioned paper, 
but has since been thrown back into utter confusion in the Prodromus. 
The species includes at least the S.fsrox, S, lasiocarpum, and 8. stramo- 
nifolium of the latter work, but not the S. stramonifolium of Jacquin, 
which Nees has shown to be a West Indian plant allied to 8, torvnm, 
whilst 8. stramonifolium of Lamarck is the East Indian form of 8. torvum 
itself. The 8.ferox minuSy figured by Wight, Ic. 1. 1400, with smooth 
fruit and narrow lobes to the calyx, can scarcely be the same as the 
form so designated by Nees, and is evidently a distinct species, as sug- 
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gested by Wiglit, unless it be a very prickly variety of S. t<yrvum. To 
the synonyms of S.ferox may be added S. Jdrsuium, Uoxb. Fl. Tud- 

I vol. i p, 571 (quoted by Neea, but overlooked by Uutial except as "5. 
hir&ulnm^ 11. in herb, Puerari''}, imd S^ immanCy Hanoc in Walp. Ann. 
voLiiJ. p. 165, wbose diagnosis agrees perfectly well witU the commoa 
Indian species. 
^ 4f. Physalia angulaia^ Lina. 
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L Mazus Tug<mt$^ Loot. — BentK. in DC, Prodi, vol v. p, 375. — M. 

nandtlliaidefit Hanoe in Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 193 P 
Hongkong. 
3. Pterostigma grajidiftorum^ Benth. L c. p. 380. 
Common in tlic Hongkong hills, 

3. Ptero stigma oapitaiam^ Beath. 1. c. p. 380* 

Ditches, Hongkong. Flowers ^\ lines long, blalsh-parple with a 
purple palate, ia dammy heads, emitting a camphorated smell. 

4. Limnophila kirsuia, Benth. L c. p. 33S, 

The epecimeua preserved were gathered on the opposite Chinese 
coastj hut Major Champion believes that it is also found within the 
island. 

5. Herpeatis MGnnietiaj H* B. et K.— Benth. 1. c. p. 400. — Anhocal^x 
limnanthifiorus, Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 195 ? 
Common in marshes. 

6. Torenia rubens^ Benth. 1. c. p. 410. — T. concolor, Lindl. Bot. Eeg. 
1846, t. 62. 

Common on Mount Victoria and in other parts of the island. The 
plant is either quite smooth or slightly pubescent, and agrees in every 
respect with the Assam one, upon which the species was originally es- 
tablished. The reddish hue, which the upper parts of the plant and 
the calyces assume occasionally, and which suggested the specific name, 
appears to be accidental. 

7. Vandellia oblonga, Benth. 1. c. p. 413. 

8. Vandellia Crustacea, Benth. 1. c. p. 413. 

9. Bonnaya verbenafolia, Benth. 1. c. p. 421. 

Three common weeds for which no precise locality was recorded ; the 
first has hitherto been only found in China, the two others are widely 
diffused over East India. 
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10. Buddleia Lindleyana^ Forst. — Benth. 1. c. p. 446. 

From Colonel Eyre's ooUection, but doubtfal whether gathered in 
Hongkong or on the opposite Chinese coast. Mfgor Champion also 
/ gathered the B, Jsiatica, Loor., on the mainland, in situations which 
induce him to conjecture that it may be likewise found in the island. 

11. Buchnera ttricta, Benth. in DC. Prodr. vol. x. p. 495. 

West Point and Little Hongkong. I doubt whether this may not 
prove to be a mere variety of B, cruciata. Hum. 

12. Striga hir»uta, Benth. 1. c. p. 502. 

Common with grass, upon which it is probably a parasite. 

13. Centranthera kkpida, R. Br. — ^Benth. 1. c. p. 525 ; var. floribus 
pallide flavis. 

Mount Victoria and Mount Parker. Major Champion, struck by the 
colour of the flower, so different from that of the common C. kispida 
(purple or pink), considered this as a distinct species; but, on a 
careful comparison, I can find no other distinctive chiaracters, and the 
colour of the flower is found to be variable in several genera of this 
group, of which the greater number of species are probably more or less 
parasitical. 

Obobanche^. 
y ^ginetia Indica, Eoxb.--^Benth. in DC. Prodr. vol. xi. p. 48. 

Abundant in ravines, usually parasitical on a species of Andropogon, 

ACANTHACEiE. 



/ 



1. Thunbergia^aiMf^^a, Eoxb., vKCCuapidata^ N. ab E. in DC. Prodr. 
vol. xi. p. 55. 

In a ravine at Sirwan. 

2. Phlebophyllum apruntm, — GuUlaffia aprica, Hance in Kew. Joum. 
Bot. vol. i. p. 143. 

Hongkong, towards Tytam Bay and Little Hongkong. — This plant 
so closely resembles the two Peninsular species of Phlebophyllum in 
habit and in character, that I cannot think that the sole observable dif- 
ference — the greater length of the slender part of the tube of the corolla 
— ^is sufficient to warrant the adoption of it as a separate genus. The 
two upper divisions of the calyx are more or less joined together at the 
base, which is almost the sole character, and perhaps an insufficient one, 
by which Phlebophyllum itself is distinguished from Endopogon, As 
observed by Major Champion, there are in our plant what appear to be 
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minute ra dim tints of the upper stamens, but tbcsti exist ddOj at le^at 
in my flpecimeus of P. Kuni/navm^. Sperifically P. apricum differs 
from P. Kimthiamtm by tbe narrower brnct^ nnJ ^.^lycine lobea, mjd 
by t!ie greater leugth of the slender tube of the corolla \ the spikes or 
heads of flowers are also much shorter thau those oi P, K^nthianHiA^] 
but in the latter species they are often veiy much shorter thou in the 
specimen figured by Wight (Ic. t. 4-^8 )* 
S- Co(lonacaiithiLis/fff*^ci/?£?r«*i N. ab E. in DC, Prodr. vol. j^i. p. 103. 

llavines of Victoria Peak. The specimens agree perfectly with those 
from Assam mid Sillet. 

\. Raellia tetraspenna. Champ, sp. n.; foliis ovatis obtusis creuatis hir- 

tdhs, spicis paucifloris pleri3C[ue in capitula tcrminalia subhirsiita 

confcrtis, bracteia spathulatis, bracteolia linear ibna, calycis kciiuis 

obtusis basl connatis^ ov^ario 4-ovulflto. — Spccimina adaunt semipe^, 

dfllia. Catties basi dilfusi, radicantes. Folia hreviter petiobtn, rn- 

gosa, maxima sestjuipollicaria, pleraque vix polUcaria tcI etiam ranito 

minora. CupUuln intra folia suprema sessiha, nunc ad apices ramo- 

rum brerium axiiliinum quasi axiliariaj nunc e apicia pluribua com- 

posita, ad apicem caulis ramorumque den^sa sub^loboaa. Bracte^ ct 

hracteolt^ ciliato-birtaaj caiyce subhreviores, h^ laciniis caiycinis sub- 

couformesj illse sa^piua mnlto latiores. Cah/x 2 lin* v. paulo longior, 

fere ad quartam partem longitudinis integer, laciniis 5 herbaceis 

subdilatatis. Corolla violacea, 10 lin. longa, infundibuliformis, tube 

calycem superante in faueem latiusculam abeunte; laciniaB subae- 

quales, latse, obtusae vel retusse, margine cilia tsB ; faux intus lineis 2 

longitudinalibus barbata. Stamina didynama, inclusa. Anthera 

ovatae, glabrae, loculis parallelis muticis. Ovarium sessile, complete 

biloculare, loculis biovulatis. Stylus filiformis hinc pilosus, sub apice 

unidentatus, supra dentem subulatus, recur vus, hinc stigmatosus. 

Victoria Peak. Technically speaking, this plant might be rather 

better referred to Byschoriste or Calophanes, for the lobes of the calyx 

are less deeply divided than in the true Euellia, and there are four 

only, not six to sixteen ovules ; but the anthers are not calcarate nor 

mucronate as in those two genera, and the inflorescence and general 

aspect is very unlike either of them ; whilst the habit, inflorescence, and 

corolla are precisely those most common in Ruellia. It is much to be 

regretted that several of the allied genera, having the style and capsule 

and general form of the corolla of Ruellia, could not have been united 
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witb it, reducing to a mere sectional distinction the differences in bracts, 
in the degree of separation of the divisions of the calyx, and in the 
often inappreciable variations of form of the corolla, which make it ne- 
cessary to modify the circumscription and characters of the genera with 
almost every really new species discovered. 

5. Dipteracanthus ? calycinus. Champ, sp. n. ; humilis, erectus, glaber, 
foliis oblongis ovatisve dentatis in petiolum angustatis, floribus ad 
apices ramulorum geminis ebracteolatis, calycis lacinia suprema 
latiore. — Herba semipedalis, erecta, subfastigiato-ramosa. Folia 
maxima 3-pollicaria, obtuse acuminata, basi in petiolum longe an- 
gustata, pleraque minora ovata v. summa obovato-spathulata. Floras 
magni, ad apices ramorum sessiles (axillares, oppositi, gemma inter- 
media non vel vix evoluta). Cal^x fere ad basin 5-partitus, lacinise 
quatuor lineares, herbacese, 9-10 lin. longse, acutiusculse ; quinta 
summa paulo longior obtusior et fere 2 lin. lata. Corolla bipoUicaris, 
tubi parte tenui calyce breviore, fauce elongata obliqua, intus glabra 
nuda ; limbi lacinise latse subsequales. Stamina inclusa, didynama, 
filamentis basi connatis, membrana brevi inter stamina superiora 
bidentata. Anthera anguste oblongse, loculis parallelis sequalibus 
muticis. Stylus glaber, filiformis, apice integer setaceus. Capsula 
basi compressa, asperma, a medio 4-sperma, omnino Dipteracanthi. 
Semina orbiculata, Isevia. 

Mount Parker. Flowers very large in proportion to the plant and 
pale violet. This again will not fit exactly into any of Nees's genera. 
I have placed it in Dipteracanthus on account of the general habit, the 
form and size of the corolla, and the structure of the capsule ; but the 
enlarged upper division of the calyx is not usual in that genus, and the 
apex of the style, though variable, is described as always bilamellate. 
I observe however that in many species the longest division is scarcely 
dilated, and the other one occasionally reduced to a small tooth, almost 
as in Ruellia, and this character is perhaps after aU of little value 
among the EueUioid genera. 

6. Lepidagathis hyalina, var. dependens, N. ab E. in DC. Prod. vol. xi. 
p. 253. 

Abundant near the Buddhist Temple, East Point. This is a very 
low procumbent and pubescent form, resembling in habit the Z. Java- 
nica, but the flowers, the ciliate anthers, etc., are those of L. hyalina. 
7. Dilivaria ilicifolia, Juss. — N. ab E. 1. c. p. 268. 
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Little Hongkong, near the eea-flhore, 
S, Eostellaria proettm&t^s, N. oh E. h c, p, 371* 
Hon^fkong. 

9. Adhatoda (Tyioglosaa) Chinen^is^ sp, n. ; lierbacea, diffiiBit, pubeacens 
V. glabrata, folus oblongis ovatiave obtusiB iii petiolum ongustatis, 
fioribua axUlaribus utrinque aubtcmis, bracteis orbiciilfito-spHthulatis, 
bractefllis minntia. — Herha -J-ll pedalisj divaricato-ramosaj pubc 
Tigidula plus minua conaperaa, ruriua glabrata. CauUs obsolete te- 
tragoni, ad nodoa inferiorea radicantes. Folia majora 1-S polh longa, 
4^-5 lia. lata, obtuaa, margme integcrrima v. repanda, basi longiua- 
cidt* anguatata m petiolum tenuem S-i-lioearem, aupra pilis rigidulia 
pliia minus conspersa, aabtua pTEeacrtim ad venaa hirtella, lineobs 
(raphidibaa) parum coaapicuis; aupenora gradatim minora et in 
forraam ovntom v, obovntam abeuatia. Floret in axiilis utriDqiie 
1—5, ssepias 3, illis A. Tranqut^arien^k paulo majores, bracteia 
parvia petiolatis foliaceis orbiculatospattiuktia fulti. liracfeol^ 
squamiformea, acutne, pedicelloa brevissimos vii superantea. Calyces 
14— ^ lia, langij laciniia 5 a basi aolatis parum iasfiqualibua lancco- 
lato-aubulafcia pubenilia, apice eubulato plus minua recurvo. Corolla 
quam in A. Tranqueharien^ angnstiorj CKitcmm aimilia. Antherarfim 
locolus inferior in appendiccm cuneatain acutam desmens. Oap^ula 
quam in A, Tranquebariensi angustior. Semina granulato-tubercalata 
nee echinata. 

Common in ravines of Mount Victoria. Though evidently allied 
to A, Tranquebariensis and Orixensis, this species differs essentially in 
inflorescence, in the smallness of the bracteolse, and in the more slender 
flowers and fruits ; it has also none of the hard woody appearance of the 
other two. It may prove to be the A. aspera of Nees, but that species 
has been unfortunately established on mere fragments, insufficient to 
identify it with certainty, at any rate without more perfect specimens 
procured from the same locality, the Philippine Islands. 

10. Kungise sp.? Unknown to me, but the specimen is insufficient 
for identification. 

Gathered in autumn on Mount Parker. 

11. Hypoestes purpurea, R. Br. — ^N. ab E. in DC. Prod. vol. xi. p. 509 ; 
var. glahrior. 

Abundant near the Buddhist Temple at East Point; also Little 
Hongkong. 
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I had also from Mr. Hinds a specimen of the Barleriacristatay Linn., 
which is not among Major Champion's plants. 

Yebbenace^. 

1. Verbena officinalis, Linn. 
On roadsides. 

2. Caryopteris mastacantkus, J. C. Schauer inDC. Prod. vol. xi. p. 625. 
In ravines of the Black Mountain. 

3. l*remna integr\foliay Linn. — P : serratifoUa^ Linn. — J. C. Schau. I.e. 
p. 632. 

Near the sea, Hongkong. 

4. Callicarpa Retvem^ Wall. — J. C. Schau. 1. c. p. 641. 
Hongkong. A shmb. 

5. Callicarpa integerrima. Champ, sp. n. ; ramulis cum cymis folio- 
rumque pagina inferiore tomento stellato flavicante dense lanatis, 
foliis petiolatis late ovatis acuminatis integerrimis supra pube stel- 
lata conspersis, cymis folia subsequantibus, floribus parvis numerosis- 
simis, calyce lanato minute 4-dentato. — Folia 3-4 poll, longa, 2-2-^ 
poll, lata (inferiora mihi desunt), supra viridia v. subflavescentia, 

• moUia, punctis glandulosis inconspicuis sub lana reconditis, petiolo 
semipollicari. Cyma amplse, laxse, pedunculo l-li-pollicari^ ramis 
primariis elongatis. Mores magnitudine C macrop^Ua, 
Hongkong. The broad entire leaves and the dense golden-coloured 

tomentum readily distinguish this speoies from the C. macrqphylla, 

C. lanata, and others to which it is allied, 

6. Callicarpa tomentoaa, WiUd. — Hance in Walp. Ann. vol. iii. p. 236. 
Common in ravines. Subarboreous. 

7. Callicarpa tenuiflora^ Champ, sp. n. ; ramulis cymis foliorumque 
pagina infera pube vi^ floccosa canescentibus, foliis breviter petiolatis 
obovatis acuminatis serrato-crenatis infra medium oontractis basi 
subcordatis, cymis multifloris parvis laxis divaricato-dichotomis folio 
pluries brevioribus, calyce minuto truncate, corolla infimdibulifonni. 
— ^AflSnis C, rubelke; pubes laxior, folia multe lotiora (5 poll.longa, 
2-24^ poll, lata), submembranacea, acute acuminata, supra viridia et 
pilis simplicibus v. rarius substellatis conspersa. Inflorescentia et 
flores fere C. rubelUs, sed calyces villoso-tomentosi, et corolla cano- 
puberula, 1^ lin. longa, laciniis tubo duplo brevioribus. 

At Saywan. 
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S- Callicarpa htngifolia. Lam. — J. C Scbauer in DC. Prod, vol, xi. 
p, 645. 

At Saywan. Tiiere b alao a apei^iiiiLMi of what may be a mere va- 
riety, witli iiaiTovv aim 031 sessile leaves, small, cloae, uearly sessile 
cymes, and ratliLT Inrger flowers, 
y, ClerodendroTi intrmv, R. Br. — J, C. Schau,Lc. p. 660. 

Vtiry eoiriQiori near the level of the sea. 
/ 10. Clerodeiidron cmit&cen^t Wall. — J. C, Sehaii. 1. e. p* 665*- — C 

»h<tinatocaf^^^ Haiice ia Walp. A-nu. vol, iiin p, 2S8 ? 
Also common near the level of the sea. 
^ 11. Clerodendioii jtwy^^tfyo?i«/w, Hance in Walp. Aim.Bot, vel, iii. p. 238? 
Hongkong* The specimea is in fruit only, but agrees well witli 
ilancc'3 character, except that the leaves, although often quite entire, 
have many of them a few^ coarae teeth towards their extremity, 
13. Vitei irtfolia^ Linn.; van umfolto/aia^ J. 0. Schau. in DC. Prod, 
vol, xl p. 683,— r. ovata, Thunb. 
Hongltong. 

Labiate. 

y/ 1, Pogostemon /?ff?^^oj^Mj«, Benth, — DC, Prod, vol. xii. p. 152, * 
Mount Parter, An imperfect specimen, but it appenra to belong to 
this common North-east Indian species. 
/ 2. Dysophylla auricularia, Blum. — Benth. in DC. 1. c. p. 156. 
In ditches and moist places. 

V 3. Salvia Fortunei, Benth. in DC. Prod. vol. xii. p. 354. 

In ravines. 
y' 4. Scutellaria Indica, Linn. — Benth. 1. c. p. 417. 

In ravines. 
s/ 5. Anisomeles ovata^ Br. — ^Benth. 1. c. p. 455. 

Happy Valley. 
6. Leonurus Sibiricus, Linn. — Benth. 1. c. p. 501. 

On roadsides. 
V . 7. Leucas moUissimay Wall.; var. Chinensis, Benth. 1. c. p. 525. 

On roadsides. Little Hongkong. 

V 8. Teucrmm fulvum, Hance in Walp. Ann. Bot. vol. iii. p. 270. 

Hongkong. This, as well as ray T. Fortunei (in DC. Prod. vol. xii. 
p. 583), is very probably a mere variety of the common North-east 
Indian T. quadrifarium. 
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Mr. Hance describes also a new Mint cultivated by the Chinese of 
Hongkong in their gardens. He gives it the name of M. reticulata^ 
but from his description it is most probably some garden variety of the 
M, viridU. 

{To be continued.) 



A Brief Notice concerning the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India*; by Dr. N. Wallich, V.P. Royal and Linn. Soc. 
The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India is, next to the 
celebrated Asiatic Society of Bengal, the most known, and certainly the 
most popular among the scientific and practical institutions in British 
India. In numbers of members it exceeds them all. It was esta- 
blished at Calcutta on the 14th September, 1820, by the late Rev. Dr. 
William Carey, one of the most extraordinary men who ever came to 
India, both as a Missionary, a profound oriental scholar and author, and 
a botanist and agriculturist. In the prospectus which that pious and 
good man had printed and circulated five months previously, and to 
which he afterwards added a list of desiderata, the urgent necessity of 
such an institution being formed in a country where immemorial 
customs and habits had for ages past stood in the way of amelioration 
and progress in the arts of civilized life, were briefly but forcibly set 
forth. The successful labours of the Society during its thirty-two years 
of existence, and of the many branch societies which have emanated 
from it in different parts of India, amply attest the wisdom and sound- 
ness of the founder's views. Year after year has this flourishing insti- 
tution been improving and enlarging its sphere of activity, until it has 
at present attained a position of much importance and influence, and 
become a real blessing to the country. No wonder, therefore, that it 
enjoys the substantial support and patronage of the Government of India 
as well as the Court of Directors at home, evinced by annual pecuniary 
grants, and by frequent and large donations of agricultural and other 
seeds, and communications of papers possessing public interest, either 

* We do not yet know so much in Europe as we ought to know of the Individuals 
and Societies wMch have furthered the cause of the departments of science alluded to 
in the heading of this article. We are furnished by our invaluable friend Dr. Wallich 
with a notice respecting one of the most extensively useful of these societies, and we 
trust this will be followed by some others. — Ed. 

vol. V. T 
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scientific or practicnl ; such as official reporU and Uie like (iocumeuta 
from Comjmny*^ servauta and otherSj halving reference to the lol>OQrs of 
the Society. It is in possession of some pro|:>erty of its own, ;ind dcrivca 
annually a considerable income from its members, who, as might be ex- 
pected, are chiefly Europeans, but comprise also many respectable 
natives. Of the latter there were Inst year two Vice-Presidents, besides 
two oilier members of the Society's council. The entire number of 
niembers, dispersed oil over Indiflj was at the close of last year 649^ 
which is exctiedingly remnrkable, coaaidering the constant fluctuation 
of the white population in the country ; besides ten honorary menobers. 
An extensive eotrospondence is maintained with various parts of the 
world, aud as many of the members are practical men, agrieulturiuts, 
jilaotera, etc, and a praiseworthy zenl moreover prevails among all 
classes of Earopearis, to cultivate those pursuits w^hieh form the mnin 
purpose of the Society, a great variety of useful papers have from time 
to time been presented, which, together witli the monthly proce^; dings, 
have been published in eiy;ht volumes of Trimsactiorrsj and subsequently 
[since 1840) in as many volumes of the Society's Journal. It may be 
trnly affirmed, that these sixteen volumes contain, npon the whole^ as 
great a mass of valuable practical informatiou and useful reading as 
any other Society has ever produced within the same time. It would 
far exceed the limits of a brief notice were I to give any even a de- 
tailed account of the topics treated of, and by whom, in those volumes ; 
among the subjects however I may mention cotton, sugar, indigo, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, rice, silk, wool, vegetable fibre, paper, cochineal, 
caoutchouc, lac-dye, Indian fruits, manures, timber-trees, topographi- 
cal accounts of various districts, etc., many of which are treated very 
extensively and satisfactoiily. Some of the addresses by the Presidents 
and others (W. Leycester, Esq., the first among the former. Sir E. Ryan, 
and Lord William Bentinck) are of deep interest and weight. Large 
and expensive importations are made yearly from abroad, of agricultural 
and horticultural implements and seeds, the latter being distributed 
gratuitously among members, as well as among the humbler classes of 
natives, cultivators, market-gardeners, etc. In short, the Society is de- 
termined to do good to the country by broadcast — at least it acts as if 
such were its motto. 

In addition, the Society maintains an experimental garden on land 
lent to it for the express purpose a number of years ago, in the Com- 
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pany's Botanic Garden, but which it has been recently resolved to relin- 
quish, in order to establish a garden on grounds to be purchased nearer 
Calcutta, and on the same side of the river, and therefore more readily 
accessible to the members. Periodical shows are held of agricultural 
and horticultural produce, which are always numerously and highly re- 
spectably attended, and on which occasions pecuniary and other prizes 
are awarded to successful cultivators, who in the majority of instances 
are Natives. Its affairs are administered by a President, four Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, all of whom, together with 
twelve ordinary members, constitute the Council ; and by the following 
eleven standing committees ; namely 1, for i^w^ar ; 2, Cotton; ^, Silk, 
Hemp and Max; 4, Coffee and Tobacco; 5, Oil and Oilseed; 6, Grain; 
7, Implements of Husbandly and Machinery ; 8, Nursery Garden ; 9, 
Fruit and Kitchen Garden; 10, Floriculture; and 11, Translation, 

I have already adverted to the distinguished and steady patronage of 
the Indian Government as well as the Honourable Court of Directors at 
home, which very substantially contributes to the Society's flourishing 
state and success. In conclusion I may adduce, as a proof of the high 
estimation in which its labours are held by those who have it most in 
their power to watch over its operations and to promote its efforts, the 
fact, that from its very commencement, each successive Governor-Ge- 
neral has honoured the Society by readily assenting to become its patron. 
The late Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings were its first patron and 
patroness. On their departure from India in 1823 they were succeeded 
by the Earl and the late Countess of Amherst; after whom came 
Lord William Bentinck, Earl Auckland^ Some of their addresses on 
the occasions are very interesting ; especially a letter from Lord W. 
Bentinck, on his departure from India in 1835. 



On the Botany of the North-westeen Disteict of Western 
Australia. 

{Continued from p. 122.) 

I first saw a small tree belonging to the Natural Order Fittosporea, 

probably Bursaria spinosa, on the Irwin, and afterwards on the banks 

of other rivers to the north. A beautiful honeysuckle-like Marianthus, 

with pale red flowers, which grow in larger clusters than the flowers of 
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M. et-ufjescens, but trithout the sweet scent of tbut epedea, Rppeara on 
the Chnpman. T also fountl a curious creeper, with Barrow linear op- 
posite leavtSj nud flowers of four sepals, resembliug^ a small ChntatU; 
tlie (lowers have eight onthers, whieb grow in a circle round the gormen, 
whkh terminates In two styles^ and contains two ovules^ the sepals are 
permanent, and become wings for di&persiiif^ the seeds; this plant flrat 
appears in the crevices of the limestone rocks on the west side of the 
largest of the lakes, and it grows among bushes in calcareous soil^ in 
many parts of the Champion Bay district. 

The highlands near the Hnrchiaon afford a curious tree, which I 
think belongs to the Maple family {8ie}Xulia? ^i\,)\ it grows about 
^,wenty feet in height, having a trunk about one foot in diameter, and 
about ten or twelve feet high, with a smooth, thicV, and very tough bark ; 
tlie branches arc nuxnerousj spreading regularly into a compact hemi- 
spherical head j the leaves are palmate, about the size and not unlike in 
shape to those of the Sugar Maple j the flowers are borne in branching 
racemes at the ends of the branches, they are white, large, and showier 
than the flowers of Maple ; the males aod females are distinct, but grow 
mixed together on the same racemes. I have not yet seen the seed- 
vessels of this tree, which is deciduous, but in a very cnrious way: at 
the time 1 saw it, some of the trees were iti full foliage and fjist burst- 
ing into flower ; others were leafless, the leaves newly fallen off and 
lying under the trees; others just bursting into leaf, with foliage of a beau- 
tiful light green colour ; to all appearance it would seem a tree which 
would be altogether unable to resist the winds, which blow constantly in 
this district in the dry season with such force as to bend and almost 
annihilate the stubborn Gums, but from some unknown cause they are 
unable to bend a branch or injure a leaf of this beautiful tree, which 
often grows on the ridges of the hills, as it were in defiance of them. 

Two new species of DiplopeUis grow in the Champion Bay distriqt : 
one, with clammy curled leaves about three inches long by half an inch 
in breadth, bears little resemblance, except in its flowers and seed- 
vessels, to any of our Swan Eiver kinds ; the other species has oval, 
entire, smooth, green leaves, and similar seed-vessels; the flowers I 
have not yet seen. 

The sand-plains to the north of Dundaragan produce a fine shrub be- 
longing to Byttneriacea and to the Pleiocarpea division of the Order, near 
Srinyia; it is a shrub about six or eight feet high, repeatedly branched, 
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each branch tenninating in a dense corymb of snow-white flowers, from 
nine inches to a foot in diameter ; the leaves are from two to three 
inches long, and about an inch wide, jagged and sinuate at the edges, 
green and hairy above and white below. The most perfect form of this 
plant is to have a five-parted white petal-like calyx, five small cup-shaped 
petals, five coloured purple anthers, opening at both sides to discharge 
the pollen, and five barren petal-like anthers, alternate with the fertile 
ones ; the styles are five in number, free next the germens, but partly 
or rather slightly adhering above ; the carpels are free, five in number 
when perfect, but rarely more than three are produced ; they each con- 
tain a single seed, which is large when compared with the other Aus- 
tralian genera of this order ; the carpels are curiously crested. Besides 
this, which I consider the most perfect form of the plant, there are 
many female plants which are without anthers of any kind, and many 
that have only petals like anthers. All the forms bear seeds only spa- 
ringly; those forms where the anthers are wanting sometimes bear 
more seed than the perfect ones, but among the whole there is not one 
seed produced for every thousand flowers; the plants creep by their 
roots and grow in great numbers together, sometimes spreading over 
acres*. 

The genus HibiaciM, of the Natural Order Malvacea^ produces several 
fine species in the country travelled over. The first new species T met 
with in the deep rocky gully which runs into "Cockleshell Plains;" 
this species grows two feet high, with trifid deeply indented leaves, the 
divisions linear, and indented at their edges; the flowers are rose- 
coloured, marked with deep crimson spots at the base of the petals ; this 
beautiful species grows also in the Valley of the Lakes and at Champion 
Bay, where it was first found by Lieutenant Elliot, the officer in com- 
mand of the troops first sent there ; the plant is known by the name 
of Elliott's Hibiscus, 

A yellow Hibiscus^ with trifid filiform leaves and strong woody stems 
four or five inches in diameter, and growing twelve or fifteen feet high, 
is found in abundance on the sand-hills near the barracks at Champion 
Bay. Another new species, with pale blue flowers and very hispid 
leaves and flower-stalks, grows on Moresby's Kange, near the White 

* The anthers are turned, and although the carpels appear to be free there is a con- 
nection between them in the centre. As a genus, the plant is not distinct from Ru- 
lingia. 
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Peak, A small but very elegant apeeiea of this genua, with gooaeberry- 
shaped hofiry leavesj aud stems from one to two fett iii^h, bearing 
flbuti<lance of lilac fiowera, grows on tbe left side of the brook-course 
called the *' Pour-mile Gully,'* near tbe cross in g-pl ace, four miles to tbe 
south of tbe Murehiaon, aud also on tbe right bank of the Murcbison, 
about two miles below the mines. 

Of the curious Natural Order Ihos^acea^ or Sundews, I found 
several fine plants* Tbe most beautiful of the geuus Broseraj which 1 
have yet met with, resembles OxalU versicolor in the colour of its 
flowers, tbey being white with a crimson eye, and they are beawtifnlly 
variegated with crimsou leins ; these ]ilaat& grow a foot or eighteen 
inches bigb^ grovring in clusters of several together; the sepals are 
large atid glabrous, and in this and tbe two following species they close 
over tbe flowers at oiglit and during wet weather; the plant grows 
abundantly in a Wfute Omn forest about four miles to the north of Dun- 
daragan. Another new Drosera, with bright scarlet flowers and gla- 
brous sepals larger than the petals, is found near the Tandy ait Spring, 
to the east of tbe Hill riviir; this plant grows about a foot hitrh. 
Neither this nor tbe preceding species have any tendency to creep or to 
support themselves ; but another nearly albed species, which agrees with 
them in the Inrge glabrous sepals, ia of very slender habit, climbing 
on ever}' thing it comes near: the flowers are white, or but slightly 
marked with red in one variety ; in another, which appears to differ 
from it by only growing a little stronger, they are always of a pale red 
colour. The white variety of this species grows near the first spring on 
the Hill, and on a sand-plain to the east of the spring ; the red variety 
grows on a sand-plain, near where the road first crosses the Hill river. 
A large rose-coloured species of this genus, which differs from B. ma- 
crantkum in having glabrous flower-stalks and but slightly villous 
sepals, grows on the first sand-hill the road passes over to the north of 
Dundaragan. I found another very remarkable species, agreeing with 
JD. macranthum in size, climbing habit, and the form of its leaves, but 
having smaller and deeper rose-coloured flowers, and instead of glands, 
the flower-stalks and sepals are covered with long grey hairs ; this plant 
grows in a swamp near the Yandyait springs, where the roots were 
under water when I found it ; it also appears near the base of Mount 
Lesueur. This species and the following difl'er remarkably from other 
Droaei'aa in their roots, which are naked white bulbs growing two to- 
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gether, as in some Orchideous plants ; that is, a new bulb forms by the 
side of the flowering one, destined to flower the following season. The 
other double-rooted species alluded to appears on the banks of all the 
rivers and brooks from the HiU, often growing on their banks with its 
roots under water when the plant is in flower, but only in situations 
where the roots are dry in the dry season ; this species grows about two 
feet high, usually in large tufts interlaced and supporting themselves in 
that way, but seldom clinging to other plants for support ; the flowers 
are small and of a pale lilac colour. 

I gathered a few plants of a beautiful new Drotera^ with large scarlet 
flowers ; this plant was of a stiff upright habit, growing about a foot 
high, on the side of the lake Dalani, in a spot where the ground had 
been covered with water in the winter. I found a curious little Cruci- 
ferous plant, apparently belonging to a new genus, among a cluster of 
Boordi (a species of kangaroo rat) holes, on the limestone part of Co- 
noUy's station ; the plant is an annual, with pinnatifid leaves, formed 
like Banksia dryandroidea ; the stems grow flat on the ground, and the 
flowers are sessile in the axils of the leaves, but after flowering, the pe- 
duncles lengthen out, growing straight down, and burying the small 
round seed-vessels about an inch under the surface of the ground ; I 
could not observe any partition in the pods when ripe, they were filled 
with seeds mixed with a gelatinous substance, similar to what appears 
on the seed of Cress, when soaked in water. 

On a sand-plain between Martin's spring and the Hutt river, and 
also on the great sand-plain between the Hutt river and the Murchison, 
is found an aphyllous Dilleniaceous plant, apparently belonging to a 
new genus ; when not in flower, the plant looks like Daviesia juncea ; 
the flowers are yellow, about an inch in diameter ; the anthers, seven in 
number, are united in a tube round the germen ; the filaments free ; the 
seeds have an arillus, as in other genera of this Order. When in flower, 
this is a very ornamental plant. 

On Messrs Davis and Walcott's station on the Greenough, are two 
new species of Loranihus, both parasitical on the Easpberry-jam tree. 
One of them resembles Loranthua Preiasii in foliage, but the tubes of the 
flowers are longer and narrower, and of a different colour, the lower 
part of the tube red, the upper half yellow ; they are also of a different 
shape, having a sort of ringent mouth. The other species has foliage 
like Loranthus miraculosua, but they have a hoary appearance, being 
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closely covered with mJDnte liaire ; the corolla is small anrl green^ with 
crimson fibmcnta. 

I met with two or thr^e species of a genua with ckmiiiy leaves, op- 
posite or m whoris, bearing blue ilowers, and having seetl-vessda 
shaped like Jntirrhinum^ anrl with very soiall seed ; aUo a little creep- 
iu^ plant like CUnionh pulchdta, whieli grows abuutUtitly by tke sides 
of the pools near the mines on the Murehisoa \ I suppose it belongs to 
Scrophidarlt^^ but ray specimens of them are not yet come to hand, and 
I cannot describe them correctly, I met with several new Solana oa 
the Murchison. One is a shrub about two feet high, with slender jui- 
ineroua acukmtcd branches^ and small oval leaves about an inch long ; it 
bears small blue flowers and berries ubout the size of swan-shot ; tticy 
aro white when ripe, sometimea with alternate stripes of green. Ano- 
ther stcmless species of Solanum^ with large white downy thorny leaver, 
is common on the Murchisou, but the tiowcrs were past^ only their 
calyx remainiug, and 1 could find no seed- vessels* But the most in- 
tbixisting plant 1 met with belonging to this Order, has small black 
liovversj velvety inside: the leaves are about an inch and a half' long 
and about half an inch wide \ the stems and i«ave$ are without spines : 
the plant is very rare on the groat sand-plain between the Hntt and the 
Murehison* 

A fine plant belonging to Asperifolia, and apparently forming a new 
genus*, appears in great abundance and perfection on the sand-banks in 
the sheltered bed of the Irwin river ; it grows to be six or eight feet 
high, with numerous branches, which terminate in panicles of large, light 
blue, Borage-like flowers; the anthers and style, stigma, etc., of this 
plant are at the time of flowering covered by a curious calyptra, formed 
by five scales, which rise from the back of the anthers in the lower part 
of the tube next the corolla ; these scales are firmly united by interlaced 
cUia, but in the upper half they are free, and grow in a spiral manner 
coming to a sharp point ; the style comes in contact with the pollen of 
the anthers in passing up through this covering, but it ultimately rises 
above the calyptra, forcing open, as it passes, the spiral part, which, as 
soon as it is passed, closes on the style and capitate stigma. The plant 
is perennial, with a sort of woody stem, five or six inches in diameter 
near the ground ; it rises readily from seed, and would be a great or- 
nament to the gardens and shrubberies of Perth. A splendid Lesche- 
* No doubt Trichodesma, Br. — Ed. 
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nauUia, with bright scarlet flowers, larger and finer than any species 
described, was first brought to me by Mr. Lock B urges, from the grassy 
hills to the east of the Hill river. I afterwards saw the same plant, 
growing sparingly on the sand-plain to the north of the Diamond 
Spring. 

(7b be continued.) 



The Vegetation op Noeth Greenland ; translated (by Miss 
Gumey)/ro»i * The Danish Districts in North Greenland, their Geo- 
ffraphif, Produce,' etc,, by H. Uink. Copenhagen, 1852. . 

Plants used for Fuel and Food by the Greenlanders. 

We have in another place already spoken of the impossibility of 
keeping cattle in North Greenland ; still less could it be supposed that 
any plants could be cultivated to such an extent as to serve for food 
for the people. The Danish officials have at most of their posts made 
a little garden before the house, and tried how far many of our garden 
plants could be raised by taking all possible pains to use the short 
summer. At Jakobshavn and Godhavn (both 69*^ 2') they hare suc- 
ceeded in getting up Turnips and Eadishes ; Green Kale, Spinach, 
Lettuce, and Chervil grow freely in the open air, but the Kale and 
the Chervil almost entirely lose their proper taste and pungency. 
Carrots can hardly be brought to a size to be known as such, and 
Potatoes do not grow as large as those which are found produced 
from old ones brought home on board ship without any earth. At 
Omenak (71°) also we may have Lettuce, Scotch Kale, and Eadishes 
in the middle of August, but scarcely Turnips of any tolerable size. 
These are vegetables of which the roots and leaves only are used ; 
of course those producing fruit or seed are out of the question. Even 
this degree of horticulture requires the greatest care : the manure 
must be scraped up in the neighbourhood of Greenland houses, where 
fertilizing substances must have lain during the many years requii'ed 
to bring them to the necessary point of decay in this cold climate, and 
part of the seeds have to be sown early, and the warmth of a stove 
used to bring them forward for planting out as soon as the ground is 
thawed to the depth of two inches. Gardening can only be carried on 
as an amasement, in pleasing remembrance of the enjoyments of home. 

VOL. V. u 
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The onJy plants which can enter into the queetion of economy are cer- 
tain Tvild. ones, which serve ior/uel, or ^orfood aod vtedicitte. 

Fuel. — -For this purpose Willows and dwarf Eircheg are used prin- 
cipally, but bIso some low bushy plants, Ettipeinem, Faeeiniumt Ledum 
GrcenlandiauTii, Andromeda telrogona^ which lost Appear to be very re- 
einona, as they quickly fliune up when lighted. The Birehea and Wil- 
low3j which are larger and more important, ore never wanting^ though 
they seldom aboond in equal proportions, sometimes the one, some- 
times the other prevailing in different places- They are generally 
found to have their roots fixed in clefts ^ and creep along the ground 
to a length of three or four ells ; just at the root the stems may be two 
or three inches in diameter, hut for the most part not more than an 
inch, and yery much knotted and twisted. There are a few spots 
where a number of theae bushes, being collected, do so support each 
other that they rise to the height of an ell and a half at most, 
and form something like a thicket. Such a willow-copse may be 
found here end there about Godhavn, and particularly on the north- 
west and north-east sides of the Disko Piord, at Koevsak and Qvan- 
nersoit; here it only covers strips of some hundred ells in length, 
where the ground is gravelly, but the greater part of this low tract is 
swampy, and covered with tufts of Sedges and Lichens. On the east 
aide of Disko Bay the Birch-trees appear to prevail, but there are but 
few places where any considerable collection of them is to be found. 
The Greenlanders gather the wood on the hills, over which they are 
scattered, especially in the winter, when the twigs, are brittle ; even 
at Jakobshavn, where they have for many years supplied the tile-stoves, 
they can in a couple of hours get a sledge-load on the nearest hills. 
From the south-eastern part of the bay runs to the east a hollow 
which bears the name of Orpiksoit (the great wood), and in the 
district of Upemivik they talk much of such a wood (Orpik), 
which is said to exist at the head of the Laxefiord, and in which a 
rein-deer is said once to have hidden itself from its pursuers ; but it 
is much to be doubted if any of these trees are much more than 
an ell in height, or that anything could be seen of the woods we may 
have beneath us, when we drive over the snow across these tracts 
in winter. 

On the outer and lower islands the bushes, such as Bear-berries, are 
more scarce than on the eastern coasts within the Fiord, and altogether 
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this kind of fuel can only be regarded as of any essential use during the 
wandering life thp inhabitants lead in the summer, and as a little help 
in the milder months of the winter. Of greater importance is the bed 
of vegetable remains which so generally covers the rocky ground, or 
the shingly hollows between the hills, and which in Greenland is called 
turf, though veiy different to the turf with us, and much more closely 
allied to the actual vegetation which grows on it. The cold dimate, 
which allows only of so slow a decay and process of change into mould, 
is the cause of the unchanged state of the relics of former generations 
of plants being accumulated under the present. Ev^i on the growing 
stems, particularly on those of the Andromeda^ the dead leaves remain 
adhering for several years ; and the bushy plants which form the thick 
tufts on the rocks and gravelly bottoms can hardly be said to grow in 
earth, but rather in a thick matting of dead plants, which certainly are 
partially decayed into mould, but are far from having undergone the 
decomposition which has taken place with the plants of our turf- 
mosses. This kind of turf formation is found less in swampy and wet 
spots than on the lower hill-sides, and where there is any flat place on 
these. The greater tracts of flat land which present hollows, with 
swamps or lakes, are in general more barren, only interspersed with 
Sedges and Lichens, which form tufts around wet marshy lakes. Such 
low hillocks are found in the more southerly parts, on the coast 
and islands of Disko Bay, up to Disko and the mouth of the Waigate ; 
here Uie turf formation becomes rarer, whilst we perceive the com- 
mencement of a new material for fuel in the coal which is here 
found extending along the coast northward, though the turf does not 
entirely cease, and even in the most northerly district some use may 
be derived from it. There are two varieties, of no very marked dif- 
ference : the one consists principally of moss, and is chiefly found on 
the low outer islands ; it is very Hght and bulky, and therdbre is less 
valuable for fuel, but it generally forms the deeper layer in die little 
turf island off Egedesminde; it rests on a rocky ground two and a half 
feet thick, and all beyond the depth of one foot is totally frozen. These 
beds of vegetation on low rocky islands can hardly be ascribed to any- 
thing but the manure derived from the birds that make them their 
resting-places ; on these islets such grassy tufts are often seen on the 
tops of hillocks, marked off distinctly from the rest of the ground, and 
on the steep bird-cliffs we may observe the soft green grass and sorrel 
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wtich has taken root in the rifts below tlie ueanng- place*. Better is 
the other variety of turf, which is found to contaii^ imhedded in its 
masses the twigs and roots of the low bushesj particularly of the 
Empetrum^ and thus to consist of more woody rcmnins. Thia is met 
with on the eastern coast of Disko Bay, in the district of Chriatiansbaab 
and Jakobsbavn, The best in quality that I have seen was froia the 
colony of Christianshaabj where it is very compact, aud approaches 
nearly to that of our Lyug Mosses. On the whole the Greenland 
turf is lighter, more pojons, and less useful for burning in projiortion 
to its bulk, tixan turf from the mosses or boga of more temperate 
climates; but it is sufficiently good for cubuary purposes and for heat- 
ing common stoves, except in the four Kildeat winter months, when 
it may serve as an adjunct to ooal or wood, but will hardly suffice 
alone to warm a boasfij Unlesa the stove be contrived ou purpose, and 
very spacious. 

The lesser degree of heat derived from this turf is however oompen- 
sated by its abundance and the ease of obtaining it. It is cut in 
tolerably large pieces of one-sixth or ooe- eighth of a cubic foot, and 
about four inches deep, with the enter green surface. At Cluushavn 
and Jakobshavn this fuel has been in use for above hfty years, procured 
in part immediately around the houses^ and in part :&om a distance of 
not more than 1000 ells, and at the rate of 20,000 to 30,000 pieces 
yearly, though of course in larger quantities of late years, since stoves 
have been in use in Greenland dwellings. The supply is far from 
being exhausted ; and we must remember that the places were not 
chosen for building specially because of the ease of obtaining this fuel, 
but that it exists in this manner along the whole coast, so that we may 
consider the supply inexhaustible. At Claushavn a Greenlander hired 
for the purpose could cut 500 turfs in a day. These have then only to 
be turned, dried, and stacked, generally within the house. In most 
years the drying is no trouble : for the fitting-up of the Greenlandish 
or so-called Danish houses, inhabited by the married servants of the 
company, the Directors have long been in the habit of providing stoves 
of a suitable construction for cooking, at a very low price ; it is calcu- 
lated that such a stove, for the use of one family, requires 8000 to 
10,000 pieces of turf, and that, with the addition of the Greenland 
stove-lamp, which can hardly be dispensed with, this amount of fuel 
will suffice without coal or wood. 
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As the sea in other respects furnishes the principal means of living 
to the inhabitants of this coast, so does it in measure supply the want 
of forests in Greenland, by bringing thither timber from unknown dis- 
tant regions. The driftwood is brought up Davis Strait, as it seems, 
by the same stream which brings the drift-ice from Spitzbergen round 
Cape Farewell. Whence it originally comes is not yet with certainty 
known, but it appears to me reasonable to carry out the analogy with 
the drift-ice, and to suppose that it is borne into the sea by the Rus- 
sian or Siberian rivers, goes by the north round Iceland, and so the 
same way as the ice. It is thrown up in the greatest plenty on the 
coast of South Greenland, and thence in decreasing quantity up to 
Upemivik, where it is still found, though rarely. The Eskimos at the 
extremity of Baflin's Bay hardly know what it is. The only other 
possible starting-point would be the North American rivers ; but there 
is no appearance of any current setting over from them to the coast of 
Greenland, whereas the masses of ice from Baffin's Bay and the coast 
of North Greenland are carried over to the west, and down to the coast 
of Newfoundland. In agreement with this supposition, the drift-timber 
is found chiefly on the southernmost parts of the North Greenland coast, 
and the net-work of islands is there peculiarly adapted to catch it. 
Hence it proceeds to the south-east bay and Green Island, but is 
wanting from the east side of Disko Bay up to Waigate. A small 
quantity touches the south side of Disko, but in the part of the island 
bordering on the Waigate it is tolerably plentiful, and then it begins 
again on the continent at the northern opening of the Sound, and a 
good deal is washed up at Hare Island. It does not appear to enter 
Omenak's Fiord, and but little reaches Upemivik. Floating wood is 
collected for use scarcely anywhere but in the Egedesminde district, 
where it is found near the trading place Aito, and on the outer islands, 
and in pieces of all sizes, the largest as whole stems of fir-trees, of 
about twenty ells in length. Here the Greenlanders use it for build- 
ing and for firing, and when they find it on their journeys they drag it 
above high watermark, which is a token of appropriation. We may 
suppose that all that the sea here casts up is used, and it can scarcely 
amount to twenty fathoms yearly along the whole district. It is less 
used in the Waigate, and has therefore accumulated ; at the southern 
extremity of the district of Upemivik it is gathered to the amount 
perhaps of one fathom yearly. 
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Berries arc the only vegetable food which the QreenlanderB ujae in any 
quantity, and of these only one of the three exiatmg apecies, namely the 
Kraekke-beny, EmpHrum nigrum. Nature provides forthe preservation 
of thia fruit through the year, in this cold climate, in a reraarkable 
manner. It m obviooa that there U scanty summer-warmth to bting 
to perfection sueh fruits as contain nourishment as well aa aeid and 
saccharine elements, and that but a short space of time can intervene 
between their ripening; and the winter's frost*. It was regarded as an 
unusual eiceptiouj that in the warm summer of 1850, ripe Ejffikko- 
berriea were found by the Waigatc in the middle of Jvdy. They are 
pretty generally ripe in the beginning of August, and after the 20th of 
this month h&gm the niglit-frostSj which atop all further advance, but 
at the same time hinder decay y in the following month an overspread- 
ing covering of snow prevents their drying up^ and keeps them un- 
changed, tin the warmth of the following summer again melts the snow 
in the month of May, Some winters but Uttle snow falls: then the 
Greenlanders coe in some places furnish themselves with berries all the 
season; as, for instance, I observed at Jakohahavn in 1850-61, that 
the women and children used to go out to collcet them and return with 
baskets full ; they have indeed an implement for getting them up out of 
the suow^ Most arc gathered in the autumn, and ha May ; and of their 
immense nmnhers on the coasts which look eastward, we have already 
spoken in our account of the weather in 1850, but the warmth of sum- 
mer has less influence on this sort of berry than on any other, and there 
is scarcely a year in which it is not abundant. The Krsekke bush may 
be considered the most widely-spread of all the plants of North Green- 
land, and as composing the larger portion of its vegetation. As to the 
quantity of fruit, there is a great difference whether it grows on an 
eastern or western aspect. They are regularly used in the autumn, as 
a kind of dessert after the customary meal of seals' flesh ; they are set 
out, like this, in a dish, on the floor, mixed with small pieces of 

* The fine summer (of 1850) produced its eflfect in the unusual quantity of berries 
in the district east of Disko Bay, in the months of August and September. The 
Krsekke-berries, which are the most common, were so fiill of fruit, that they were like 
bunches of grapes, and the ground which they covered was black. The Blackberries, 
which require more favouring circumstances to bring them to ripeness, but the plants 
of which are plentiful, were this year almost as abundant as the former, and remark- 
ably large and sweet. The Tytte-berries, which are only found in certain parts of 
North Greenland, only ripening in certain seasons, were also in fair quantity along 
the south-east bays. 
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blubber ; they are kept easily underground or in a cold room. Blaa- 
berries (Faccimum uliginowm) are much less plentiful, and ripen well 
only in an eastern aspect, and are dependent on the weather of the 
summer. These also keep well under the snow till the spring, and I 
have found plenty of them in May at the head of Jakobshavn's icy 
fiord, just as they appeared after the melting of the snow ; but they 
are soon gone after being thus uncovered. The Greenland Blaa-berries 
are smaller than those which grow in our (Danish) woods, but pleasanter 
and sweeter. They are not used by the Greenlanders, who have a sort 
of prejudice against them and consider them hurtful. There is still a 
third kind, the Tytte-berry (Vaccinium FUis-idaa), which grows only 
in the southernmost parts, chiefly around south-easterly bays, and only 
ripening in fine summers. Further north I have heard of plants, but 
not of their producing fruit. The berries are not eaten by the natives, 
and are only turned to use by being preserved with sugar'*'. 

Finally, there are not a few plants which offer their flowers, buds, 
leaves, or roots, to be eaten either raw or cooked ; as the Sedum Ehodiola, 
which only grows south of Egedesmind and on the island Tosak ; Pedicu- 
laris hirsuta, which is plentiful, and the flower of which is cooked like 
cabbage ; JEpUoUum (K latifolium ?) the flowering heads of which are 
also eaten. This grows most freely round the sites of old houses, by 
the bird-cliffs, or on the sandstone which contains coal-seams; here 
the thick bushes attain a height of one or two feet. The Coehlearia 
also grows near old dwelling-places and on the outer islands, which 
are enriched by the birds ; as far as we leiim, neither of these plants 
are eaten by the natives. They do however make much use of the 
Quan (Angelica Archangelica)^ the staUis of which are eaten raw ; but 
this plant has only a limited extent, and except in the southern parts, 
it is only met with on the island of Disko, helping to confirm the story 
that goes of this island, that Disko was torn firom a more southern 
land, and conjured by a sorcerer into its present position. Iceland 
Moss (Cetraria hlandica) is found everywhere, though in greatest abun- 
dance on the outer islands of the southern districts, probably firom their 
abounding most in moisture and fog. The Greenland Moss is consi- 

* On the whole, it appears that North Greenland has a dry, rather than a damp 
climate. The distribution of moisture is not unworthy of notice. Its outer coasts 
have more of the fogs and raw cold weather, and this explains why the berries always 
ripen better within the fiords and up Disko Bay, even close up to the inland ice, than 
on the (tuter western islands. 
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dered of an inferior quality to that which grows in Iceland, but it is the 
same plant. 

And the sea also helps out the food of Ibo OreeaUaders, by whom 
three or four kinds are eaten. This is the vegetable food, to which they 
have recourse in time of need, and eapeeially the aort called Ankpad- 
lartolej or "the red," It ia said in another place that the sea, along 
the coasta of Greenland, nourishes b growth of weede which resemble 
marine groves, some kinds haviog leaves of six or eight elb in length 
and a quarter of an ell in breadth, and filled with living creatures. 
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KnoDODENDRONS of Sikkim- Himalaya. 

Tlie ' Kesv Garden * Miscellany may well feel an interest in the flower- 
ing of the various Ebododendrona introduced by Br* Hooker to that es- 
tablishment, and thence widely distributed. Their number and beauty^ 
their pecubur native localities, at different elevations (from 5000 feet to 
18,000 feet) of the loftiest mountains in the world, together with the 
fact of some of them being epiphytal, have occasioned various specula- 
tions on the part of Horticulturists regarding the success that might 
attend their cultivation in Europe. There were not wanting those who 
questioned the accuracy of the representations of those species most 
remarkable for the size and beauty of their flowers. In less than three 
years from the time of the introduction of the first seed that was re- 
ceived, not a few of the above-mentioned doubts and queries have been 
answered or set at rest ; and that one which of all others it was most 
desired to see flourish here, which from the size of its flowers (4^ inches 
across the mouth) may be considered the gem of the collection, while 
as an epiphyte (for the trees at Sikkim were loaded with it) it was 
the most despaired of, the Rhod. DalhousuSy — that has already, by the 
skill of an accomplished gardener in Scotland, been brought to flower, 
with blossoms quite equal to what have been seen and described in 
the native country of the plant. Five distinct species have already 
produced blossoms (the more easily because cultivated in a cool* green- 
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house or frame ; but we may observe that at Kew many of the species 
have survived two winters in the open borders, generally sheltered by 
other shrubs, and all that are in cultivation, one winter, viz. that of 
1852-3, — a season not a little trying to many delicate plants. Those 
which have already flowered are as follows : — 

1. The first with us was in the spring of 1852, the R. ciliatum, Hook, 
fil. Sik. Khod. tab. 24, and figured from our plant in Bot. Mag. tab. 
4648 ; and this is now (April 1853) showing flower-buds in the open 
border, we believe in several gardens : and further, during the present 
month, in a cool greenhouse with us, a group of fifteen to twenty of 
these plants, from six inches to a foot high, in pots, is a mass of 
flowers, a perfect picture, varying exceedingly in the colour of the co- 
rollas, from the purest white to deep lilac, though none is so deep as 
the usual colour of the flower in Himalaya. 

2. The jB. lepidotum, Wall., to which should be united E. elaagnoides 
and R. salignum, Hook. fil. Sik. Rhod. tab. 23, and R. obovaium, ejusd. 

3. R. DalhousuB, Hook. fil. Sik. Ehod. tab. 1 and 2. — The great merit 
of having flowered this glorious plant is due to the skill of Mr. Laing, 
Gardener at Dysart House, Kirkaldy, N. B., and mainly perhaps to its 
having been inarched upon a tall plant of R. Ponticum. Its ndble 
flowers were produced in a cool greenhouse in March of the present 
year ; and our figure, which will appear in the June number of * Bota- 
nical Magazine,' will show that it is no way inferior to the representa- 
tion given by Dr. Hooker, quoted above, differing indeed somewhat re- 
markably in colour from the native plant, for whereas that has usually 
a delicate tinge of pink, this is suffused with an equally delicate tinge 
of full or almost orange-yellow. The scent is delicious, compared to 
that of lemons, or rather perhaps the lemon-coloured Verbena, We 
believe Messrs. Standish and Noble have inarched some of their plants, 
and are expecting the like success to result from the operation. In 
East Nepal and Sikkim it grows at elevations varying from 8000 to 
10,000 feet; and there seems no reason why it should not prove quite 
hardy with us. 

4. In the present month, April 1853, R, glaucum^ Hook. fil. Sik. 
Rhod. 1. 17, is flowering well, and is remarkable for the glaucous colour 
of the underside of the leaves and for the great development of the 
calyx. The corolla is about an inch long and as much broad, and the 
flowers grow several together at the ends of the branches. Its range in 
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Sikkim and Bhotan is 10,000 to 12,000 feet. This will be figured in 
an early number of the * Botanical Magaziue.' 

5. E. nivenmj Hook. fil. Sik. Bhod. Consp. Sp, p. 4. n. 21, — Almost 
while I am writing these notes, 1 receive inibrmetion from Messrs. 
Standish and Noble that Dr. Hooker's R, niveum ia now in flower with 
them nt Bagahot. Tbe blossom h^is not yet been aeen by us ; nor did 
Dr. Hooker find it in flower in its native country ^ so that be baa given 
no figure of it, and bas derived the cha riveter from tbe foliage and fruit. 
The former ia covered beneath by a snow-white tomentum, unlike the 
silveiy compact clothing of R^ arhoreum, and the capsules are shorter, 
more cylindrical, and more blunt than in that species* It inhabits 
Sikkim- Himalaya, at elevations of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet above 
the level of tbe sea. 



ExtracU from the Hiport on the ^oyal Botanic Garden at Feradenia, 
Ce^lon^ from Ociobsr 1351, to September 1&52, tnchmve; hy G. H, 
K. TflWAiTES, Es^j Superintendent. 

Eveiy attention has been given, during tbe past year, to keeping the 
drives and walks in good repair. The lake now contains several 
species of water-liliesj including a healthy young plant of the gigantic 
Victoria regia^ raised from seed received from Kew. A. number of 
species of indigenous trees are being raised from seed, and planted out 
upon the grass, as they become large enough for that purpose ; and in 
the course of a few years, an extensive and highly interesting Arbore- 
tum will in this way be formed. 

The flower-borders have received their due attention, and exhibit a 
decided improvement, owing to the removal from them of useless trees 
with which they were encumbered. 

Seeds of the best varieties of Cotton have been sent to various parts 
of the island ; and it is to be hoped and expected, that it will be found 
to succeed where the climate is more certain, and therefore more suit- 
able for its cultivation, than in this immediate locality; the experi- 
ment made in this Garden with Cottons having failed entirely this past 
season, owing apparently to the unfavourableness of the weather. A 
strong desire has been manifested by some of the Kandyan population 
to take up the cultivation of Cotton ; and at the request of a native 
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gentleman I prepared a short paper on the subject, which was trans- 
lated into Singhalese and distributed. In my next Eeport I hope to be 
able to give some account of the trials made by the natives of the Cen- 
tral Province in Cotton cultivation. 

Having obtained from England a small quantity of Shiraz Tobacco- 
seed, plants were raised from it as soon as possible, and the fresh seed 
produced from them extensively distributed ; and from Chilaw I have 
had the pleasure to receive a very favourable account of it. In that 
place it is likely to supersede the kind previously cultivated, as it is 
acknowledged to be very superior in quality. Other varieties of To- 
bacco are now being raised from American seed, presented by a liberal 
contributor to the Grarden. 

It has afforded me satisfaction to find, from an article published re- 
ofiutly in a Colombo newspaper, that seeds of the best kind of Senna, 
whidi I sent to a gentleman residing at Putlam, have succeeded well 
there ; and the plant would no doubt grow equally well on the sea-coast 
generally of the island. 

The plants of Manilla Hemp referred to in my last Eeport are grow- 
ing well, and in a short time may be divided for distribution to a small 
extent. The Vanilla plants are in a very healthy condition, and one of 
them produced flowers during the past year ; and I hope that, before 
long, " pods " will be obtained from the plants. 

In order to ascertain whether the inferiority of the Ginger produced 
in this country to that obtained from the West Indies, arises from the 
latter being a superior variety of the plant, or from more care being 
bestowed on its cultivation, I have obtained, through the kindness of a 
gentleman who has lately arrived in England from this island, a small 
supply of West Indian Ginger in a growing state. This has been 
planted in the Garden, and will be cultivated under exactly similar con- 
ditions with some of the native Ginger, and the produce of the two 
kinds carefully compared. 

In addition to numerous ornamental plants received during the past 
year from the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, I have to record the ac- 
quisition of six prime varieties of Pineapple, all of which are looking 
well, and likely to succeed. Amongst interesting plants received from 
various sources, I must not omit to mention growing specimens of the 
true Cochineal Cactus (OpuiUia coccmell^era), presented by the same 
gentleman to whom the Garden is indebted iot the Manilla Hemp plants. 
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Packets of aeeda bave been received from the Koyal Botanic Garden 
at tliti Mauritius, and from similar eatablii^h merits in India; and n 
valuable collection is expected to arrive sliortly from a geptleman re- 
siding at Sydnty, New^ fc^Mutk Wales. 

Care is taken to keep up a good supply of young plants to meet the 
demand, bolb of fruit-trees end of ornamental species ; and every pos- 
sible addition is made to the number of desirable kinds for distribution. 

A considerable addition has been made to the Herbariumj of new 
and interesting plants, collected during two excursions into the jungle* 
Most of these 1 have been enabled to have sketched whilst they were 
in a fresh state, from bemg alJosved to employ an Assistant Draftsman, 
agreeably with the request made in my last Be port. 

Thinking it very desirable that this establishment should possess 
specimens of the various ve{i;etnble productions of the island, I have 
commenced the formation of a Museum, to comprise specimens of woods, 
gums, fibres, starches, and other substances; intending also, in order 
that these productions may be known in England, to forward duplicates 
of the same to the new Museum attached to the Royal Botanic Garden 
at £ew ; and to distribute other spare specimens in a way most likely 
to promote the interests of the Colony. Such a collection as I have 
indicated will prove of much value here, in connection with, a well-ar- 
ranged Herbarium, for reference to the species producing the respective 
substances ; and it will give additional interest to the valuable collection 
of drawings now in this library, and which are daily being added to. 

To Dr. Wight of Coimbatore, the talented author of various works 
on Indian Botany, I have again to express my obligations for much 
assistance in furnishing me with the names of many of the plants I 
have sent him, which had been already described; thus saving me 
the time and labour of searching out this information from books and 
other sources. 

The publication of a Flora of Ceylon is kept constantly in view, and 
I am preparing materials for it ; but in the present state of the science 
of botany this requires a vast amount of research, and to be properly 
and usefully, cannot be hurriedly, accomplished. It is my intention 
however, before very long, to publish some short general account of the 
contents of the Herbarium, which now comprises between two and 
three thousand species of indigenous flowering-plants and ferns. In 
' Hooker's Journal of Botany ' I have recently published descriptions 
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of the "Boon" (Boona Zeylanica, Thw.), and "Wenewell" (Pereiria 
fenesiraia, Lindley) : the first likely to become of economic value, as 
yielding an excellent Gum-resin ; and the latter of medicinal impor- 
tance, as a substitute for Calumba-root. 

Having already, in a communication to Government, drawn the atten- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce to the Doon-tree just referred to, as 
well as to the " Gokatoo," or true Gamboge of commerce, it is unneces- 
sary for me to repeat here what I then said ; but I would observe that 
I lose no opportunity of making inquiries respecting the productions 
of this country ; and during my excursions into the jungle the chief 
objects of my search are such plants as are likely to prove of direct value. 

I have collected several species very closely allied to the Gutta Percha 
tree, but have not yet found the true one, though it is far from impro- 
bable that it may occur here, or some allied species possessing the same 
properties. 

In concluding this Report, I would take the liberty of suggesting 
how important might be the result of the encouragement by Govern- 
ment, in different parts of the island, of such experimental gardens as 
the one contemplated at Kumegalle. These gardens might be supplied 
with plants and seeds from this establishment : and I should consider it 
my duty, and it would be a very gratifying one, to render all the as- 
sistance in my power to such undertakings. This would seem to be 
the best, if not the only plan, of introducing to any extent amongst the 
native population, improved varieties of plants and better modes for 
their cultivation. 



India-Btibber, 

(From the * Singapore Local Reporter/ August 7.) 

A produce of Borneo, which we think could be obtained in our 
island, and from the neighbouring state of Johore, has been brought to 
market here within the last few months ; and although the quantity 
imported was trifling, from all the information we have collected and 
from our own personal observation, we are led to believe that in a short 
time this article will constitute an important part of our local trade ; for 
according to letters in our possession, received from persons well ac- 
quainted with the matter, it has been ascertained that Messrs. Mcintosh 
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in England, and different eminent manufacturers in i?rance and Ger- 
many, have declared that tiie kind of Gum elastic for warded for their 
eiamination from Labuan and the north-west coast of Borneo, was of 
vei'y much grQdi^r value for t}je purpose of making waterproof fabrics 
than any other variety of caoutchouc. 

This gum, the produce of creepers known in that part of Borneo 
under the names of SerapU, FHaboo^ and Metiu^igun^ is nothing else 
than the watery, milk-like sflp of these creepers, wliich by a aiinple 
process, in the addition of a Uttle salt water, takes the consistency aud 
all the peculiarities of real India-rubber, being at first anow-whitej hut 
by exposure to the air changing alowly to a dirty yellow, and after- 
wards brown colour. The Serapii provinces the moat commoo, the 
Fetahoa the best, the Menunt/aa the greatest quantity of, sap. The 
gum obtained in this way contains water, enclosed in small cavities, 
which we believe to have been formed by tbfj celerity with which the 
sap hardens, preventing thereby the salt water and perhaps the watery 
part of the sap from finding an issue. * * * 

During our peregrinations in the jungle of Singapore, we have met 
with the identical creeper, called Menungan in Borneo, but w^hich the 
Malays here call Ngerii or Ngret^ and on inquiry have heard from na- 
tive woodcutters that the same is found in great quantities in Johore 
and the neighbouring islands. We therefore believe that this discoveiy 
is well worth the trouble and the expense of an experiment on a limited 
scale, the gum having been sold here from 8 to 11 dollars the picul. 

The process for obtaining the sap in use by the Badjows and Muruts 
is very simple ; but we should like to see an attempt made to obtain it 
in a manner less destructive to the plant. These people cut the creeper 
into small pieces of one foot to eighteen inches in length, allow the 
sap to flow into their jars or buckets, and put one end of the piece 
over a slow fire, whenever the sap does not flow quickly enough. They 
therefore destroy the plant in order to obtain the juice. 

This creeper could also form a new branch of agriculture, for it 
grows fast enough to procure a supply of the sap in less than three 
years, and after planting requires no further cultivation. 

[We heartily wish our friends at Singapore, as well as in Borneo, 
would send dried flowering specimens of these and other useful plants 
to the botanists in Europe, that their scientific names may be deter- 
mined. — Ed.] 
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Mdmoire sur lea Bafflesias Bochussenii et Patma; ^aprh les re- 
cherches faites aux (les de Java et de Noessa Kambangan, et au Jardin 
de V TJnwerdti de Leide ; didU a Son Excellence M. J, J. Rochussen, 
Miniatre d^Etat, ancien Gouvemeur-O^neral des Indes OrientaUa NSer- 
landaiaea, etc. etc. Par W. M. Db Veiesb. Folio. Leyden, 1853, 
with two imperial folio plates. 

Oar friends the Dutch botanists are making an excellent use of the 
noble botanical collections from their fertile Malayan colonies in the 
east, the island of Java in particular. Dr. and Professor De Vriese 
stands pre-eminent among the authors on Javanese Botany, and his 
office, as Professor of Botany and Director of the Botanic Garden of the 
University of Leyden, occasions large collections to be placed at his 
disposal. The Memoir which we are now considering may be looked 
upon as supplementary, as far as relates to E. JRochuaaenii, to the ac- 
count of that species in a letter to Bobert Brown, Esq., published in 
this Journal, vol. iii. (1851) p. 217 ; and as far as regards B. Patnui, 
to the excellent memoir, with figures, of Dr. Blume. In a graceful 
dedication to the late Governor-General of the Dutch Possessions in 
the East, Dr. De Vriese says : " Sijadis M. Brown, le plus c^ebre Bota- 
niste du XIX"*« siecle, en publiant la description de la fleur la plus 
gigantesque qui ait excite la curiosity du monde entier, la dedia a 
juste titre a Sir Stamford Baffles, il n'est pas ^onnant sans doute, que 
ceux qui ont d^ouvert Tespece, dont je me propose de tracer Thistoire, 
y ont donn^ le nom de Votre Excellence, en faible mais sincere hom- 
mage de leur respect et de leur reconnaissance, pour les bienfaits et les 
secours qu'ils ont ^prouv^s de la part du Gouvemement, et de la per- 
sonne de Votre Excellence." Besides a full description of lU^ksia 
Eochusaenii and Baffleaia Patma (mas. et fcem.), here are many inter- 
esting extracts given from letters of Messrs. Binnendijk, Teysmann, 
Khorthals, and Junghuhn. The latter speaks of the vegetation of the 
island of Noessa Kambangan: — "La ou les troncs des arbres ne 
couvrent pas le sol, on trouve une riche vegetation de foug^es, parmi 
lesquelles on remarque surtout le grand Potypodium lonffiaaimum, Bl. ; 
c'est la que se trouve aussi la Nepenthea phyUamphora, Willd. Les 
Javanais disent, quoiqu'a tort, que dans les asddiums de cette plante se 
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trouveot de petites ecrevisses- Dan^ ces ra^mw eocJroits se d^veloppe 
Bur les mcines des figuicrs la Balanophora alutac^a, Jun^h* C'e^t lu 
que le3 tiges ligiieasea cle pluaieura Cissus, avant de a *c lever au troncs 
et aux sommets des arbrea, servent pendant leur course a travers de3 
touffe^ de fougerea, eatre lesquellea ila a'ctcndent, souvent juBqu'a 
cent pieds de iongueur^ de matrix a Pidf^mo, Iic0esia Patma, et a 
Brugmaima Zippdii, Bl. La dcruitre fiit Irouvee a une hauteur de 
1000-1500' sur le 0'5*«» vtrrucom, Steudel (tubercukta, BL). La 
premiere, au contraire, ae trouve aur dea tiges Ju Ci*^w* scarioAa^ 
et en partieulier dans le voismage de la cote da sud. Les Bntaaistes 
qui n'ont pas ctudie le regne vegetal dans son etat nati;rel et vivant, 
et qui n'en out puisc leura coanaisaaaces que dans les echantillons 
ramass^a et sechea par d*autre Botanistes, comme c'cat entre autres le 
caa avec le Dr. C. L. Blume, — de tela Botauistes, dia-je, ont donne a tort 
a cea plaiitea (les RaJfte^iacGiB, R. Brown) le iiotn de RMsanthedP^ \\n nom 
qui conviendrait mieus aux Balanop/ior^ea. Lea Bafflesiac^es^ qiiG ^g 
vieoa de iiommer vrais paraaites, ne se dtlveloppent pas snr les raciaea^ 
mais 5ur la partie inlerieure et ligneuse de la tige du CiasttSj on il 
rampe sur le sol huniide, ou ne s'^ove qu*a 3-4^ au^deasua du sol, 
et ae trouvent soavent s. une gninde distauctj de la racine. Nullepart 
k platite parasite PidOmo ne croit sur aes tiges en ai grand nombre 
que dans les parties centrales ou meridionales de la cote Noessa Kam- 
bangan, ou, lorsque je visitai cette ile au mois de Mai (1847), je 
trouvai cette plante dans une telle quantite, que je ne pouvais faire un 
pas, sans fouler aux pieds quelques individus. Les vieux individus 
pourrissaient comme des champignons, et formaient alors une matiere 
pulpeuse. Toutes les tiges (du Cissus), les plus grosses autant que 
les plus greles, plus radiciformes pour autant gu'elles s'etendaient sur le 
sol, etaient couvertes de Pidemo, comme de petits bourgeons de chou a 
forme deprimee, que je trouvai dans tons les degres de developpement, 
tandis que les rameaux de la liane plus ^eves et pourvus de feuiUes 
pendaient souvent d'une hauteur de 100' du sommet des arbres." 
The plates, with copious dissections, are of the first-rate order, artisti- 
cally and botanically, and would do honour to any age or country. 
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Fersuck eines Commentars iiber die Fflanzen in den Werken wm Marc- 
ffrav und Piso, etc. Attempt at a Commentary on the Plants in the 
works qfMarcgrav and Piso on Brazil; with somjs further details con^ 
ceming the Flora qfthat Kingdom, By Dr. C. Fe. Ph. von Maetius. 
I. Cryptogames, Munich, 1853, 4to. (From Memoirs of the Eoyal 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences. CI. II. vol. vii. sect. 1.) Translated 
from the German by De. Wallich, V.P. Royal and Linn. Soc. 

Introduction, 

Among the memorials of a dawning literature in the Natural History 
of Brazil, the writings of Marcgray and Piso undoubtedly occupy the 
first place. As the works of the Spanish Gonz. Hem. de Oviedo, and 
Franc. Hernandez, must be acknowledged to be the primary sources in 
those respects, with regard to the Antilles and Mexico ; so must this 
praise be conceded to the Dutch Wilh. Piso and the German Gteorge 
Marcgrav, in respect to Brazil. Those two men were the first who 
exclusively, or at least principally, made the Natural History of the 
New World the subject of their writings. 

The accounts of the discoveries of Columbus, Americus Vesputius, 
the three reports which were printed of Cortez, the Decads of Petrus 
Martyr de Anglevia, the historical works of F. L. de Gk)mara, Pedro 
de CicQa, Diego de Castilb, Hieron Benzoni, and others, had no doubt 
furnished much information on the nature and products of that new 
World, which displayed itself to the astonished Europe as a theatre 
of wonders ; still, leisure, opportunities and knowledge were wanting 
to those first discoverers, the Conquistadores, and their reporters, to 
undertake and note down any matured and detailed researches re« 
garding natural productions. 

So late as the second century after the discoTcry of America, the 
curious in Europe had scarcely any other source of information than 
the original accounts named above, and the numerous translations 
from them; and compilations, such as CoUectio Grynaeo-Hervagiana 
(Novus orbis regionum etc. Basil. 1532, fol.) of the sea-voyages of 
Eamusio, Hakluyt, Theod. de Bry, Hulsius and others, which, judging 
from their many editions, were read with interest. Although Portu- 
guese and Spanish travellers and employ^ frequently furnished many 
valuable reports on a variety of objects of Natural History, they were 
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in many iiistancea allowed to remain hidden in the archives*, and if at 
length printed, found their Wiiy hut tardily into the eastern parts of 
Europe. Thia will ftccouut for those misconeeptions which have pre- 
vailed in Europe^ even np to recent tiinea^ concerning Nature, and her 
productions, iu those newly discovered territories; founded as they 
were ou the stationary and uasettled information, derived from those 
early writings^ aud to which we would add, as a very inlluential autho- 
rityj the * tlistoria natural y moral de las Indiaa * of Joseph d'Acostaf , 
The healings of those early chroniclers, rather than historians, ma- 
nifold in their AriatoteLian, or else Arabian views, discoloured stdl 
more, sometimes, hy certain monastic leanings, aijd betjueathed unal- 
tered by any critical improvement from one generation to the other^ 
have been productive of various erroneous notions and prejudices, 
which have only recently yielded to sounder judgment and more (Accu- 
rate researches. The writings, however^ of Marcgrav and Piso distin- 
guish themselves from ait the earlier authors, by their containing litUe 
of hearsay matters, but reporting mostly from personal observation, 
and displaying great and rare candour and impartiahtyj as well as 
a strict love of truth. On this account alone they deserve, even at 
this present time, when we possess the guidance of more matured 
researches, to be reviewed and made tributaiy to our common stock 
of knowledge. 

It must be considered, besides, that, before the period of Marcgrav 
and Piso, the New World had never yet been visited by men of letters 
avowedly and principally in order to enrich natural history. This was 
especially the object of the former; Piso having purposely engaged 
him, for the sake of instituting scientific researches, while he himself 
accompanied the Count Moritz of Nassau in the capacity of body phy- 
sician, and as director of medical affairs of the new colony and of the 
troops. Since the mutual relation of these two men, towards each 
other and to their scientific mission, is so intimately connected with their 
writings and other labours, it seems proper to premise here, by way 
of an introduction to this memoir, the essential features of the history 
of their mission. We avail ourselves on this occasion, of the historical 
statement furnished by M. Lichtenstein, in his admirable commentary 

* For example, the meritorious labours of the Jesuit, Barnabas Cobo. 
t The oldest edition at Sevilla, 1590, 4to; the second already in 1591, at Barce- 
lona, in 12mo. 
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on the zoological labours of our travellers* ; the more so, because it 
will be cooducive to a better understanding of what we have to say 
concerning the vegetable productions. 

The Dutch having settled in the Brazils, and at Bahia since 1623, 
and at Pemambuco in 1630, they were threatened with the loss of the 
young colony, by the powerful aspirations of the crown of Spain, which 
had absorbed Portugal and its colonies, when Count Johan Moritz of 
Nassau-Siegen was deputed, towards the end of 1636, to maintain and 
organize the possessions of the former. Distinguished alike as the en- 
lightened friend and patron of science, and as a renowned captain, 
Count Moritz had the command of 2700 men, whom he landed at 
Pemambuco at the beginning of 1637, being accompanied by a me- 
dical man of science, Wilhelm Piso, who brought along with him two 
young learned Germans, George Marcgravf from Liebstadt in Misnia, 
and H. CraUtz. Piso has the following remark on this subject, in 
the preface to the edition of 1648 : *' Invitatus quondam ab amplissimis 
Societatis Indise Occidentals undeviginti viris, ut ill. Nassovise Comiti, 
tum quoque Brasiliae, qua paret Belgis, in arte apoUinari prseessem, 
publicae utilitatis fore mecum arbitrati sunt spect. viri D. Alb Coenradi 
Burg et D. Joan, de Laet, primi Musarum fautores, molestam hanc 
provinciam mihi impositam naturae indagatione horis. subdsivis lenire. 
Cui simul oneri publico et privato ut ferendo par essem, G. Marcgra- 
vium et H. Cralitzium Germanos, medicinse et matheseos candidatos, 
mihi adjungi visum est. Hie immatura morte suffocatus, ille sedulus 
per sexennium mediterraneorum locorum explorator, meb primum 
mox ill. Comitis subsidiis sufultus, partes suas circa geographicas, 
astronomicas historiseque naturalis observationes acriter tutatus est. 
Atque in Africam tandem transfretans succubuit," etc. 

Placed in immediate contact with so enlightened and high-minded 
a prince, our naturalists experienced every possible encouragement. 
Moritz of Nassau, being a man of great enterprise, and determined to 
establish himself in that beautiful and rich country, built the palace 

* ' Die Werke von Marcgrave and Piso fiber die Natargeschichte Brasiliens/ etc. 
(The works of Marcgrave and Piso on the Natural History of Brazil, explained by 
means of the recovered original drawings.) — From Transactions of the Royal 
Academy of l^ciences at Berlin for 1814 and 1 815, p. 201, etc. (Introd. and Mammalia) ; 
1816 and 1817, p. 155 (Birds); 1820 and 1821, p. 237 (Amphibia) ; 1826, p. 49 
(Fishes). 

t M. Lichtensteiu calls him Marcgrave in his Commentary ; I have retained the 
more usual spelling, Marcgrav. 
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MauritiQ on an island between the mouths of the Cflpivaribc and Bi- 
beribe (forming at present part of the town of Reciffe), and sur- 
round etl it with i^'flrdeos, in which, besides introduced subtropical and 
tropical fruits, were nlao cultivated indigenous uaefulpUnts; it con- 
tained also a park of native animsls*. The Count relieved hia hours 
of relaxation from labours by purauitg in natuml luBtoiy, and together 
with hia court chaplain Franz Plante, appears often to have had Piao 
about himf . The Dutch dominions extended over the four Capitanias 
of Bio Grande, Parahyba do Norte, Itaraaraca and Pemarahuco; also 
the nearest sborea of eastern lirazil, between the fifth and tenth degrees 
of aouth latitude. Pi so continued near the Count, who was continu- 
ally engaged in repelling the invasions of the Portuguese in various 
directions, and even attacking these; while Marcgrav penetrated into 
the interior of the country. The geographic^ charts which Barlmus 
published in his encomiastic report of the deeds of Count MoritE of 
Nassau, may serve to indicate the distance to which Marcgrav ex- 
tended his resetu'choa iuland; for it can hardly be doubted, that those 
charts were prepared by him, since Barlteus expressly mentious himj, 
and no other geographer is alluded to, aa having accompanied the 
Dutch expedition of occupatioD. According to these documents, com- 
priBing the const from the mouth of tbe Kio Va^a Barria to the south 
(11° 11' S. lat.), to that of Rio Grande do Norte, or Potengi, to 
the north (5° 46' 47' S. lat.), it appears, that Marcgrav had proceeded 
furthest to the westward, along the rivers Managuape and Capiribi; 
regions then very sparingly inhabited, to a distance only of eight miles 
inland from the coast§. The Portuguese had principally settled, besides 
points along the coasts, in scattered farms on the navigable rivers, 
by encouragement and support from Albuquerque, the Donatario of 

* Barlseas (Rerum iu Brasilia gestarum historia, editio major, Amstelod. 1657)> 
who gives a view of Mauritia, and a plan of the grounds, quotes, at p. 144, the following 
indigenous plants in cultivation on them: — Carica Papaya, L. (Papaya Mam- 
maa), Genipa brasiliensis. Mart. (Jenepapa), Caladium Poecile, Schott (Mangara), 
Lagenaria vulgaris^ Ser. (Calabassia), Anacardium occidentale, L. (Acajousia), Byr- 
sonima verbascifolia et alia species (Cerasa brasiliaua), Anona Marcgravii et A. 
PisoniSy Mart. (Aratuca), Musa (Bacova s. Banana), species of Cereus (Sempervivse), 
Tamarindtis indica^ etc. 

t Barlscus, p. 331. 

\ "Tabulas geographicas magna cura et sumptibus suis exarari fecit auctore G. 
Marcgravio, eujus in gratiam exstrui in sublimi speculam fecerat Nassovius." — Bar- 
l?eus, p. 380. 

§ Barla^us, p. 317- 
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the province of Fernambuco. Count Moritz availing himself in a like 
manner of his position, procured accounts and natural productions, 
through seafaring men, of the Dutch settlements on the west coast of 
Africa, and of Chile. After a sojourn of seven years he brought home 
the richest collection of natural productions, that had ever been taken 
to Europe by one importation*. 

Very many natural objects, both animals and plants, were painted on 
the spotf . M. Lichtenstein, the distinguished commentator on the 
zoological harvest of the expedition, gives no hint as to the name of 
the painter; nor is it mentioned in any of the written documents. 
It strikes me as probable, that the oil-paintings are by Franz Post, 
son of Johannes, a painter on glass at Harlem, whom the Count sum- 
moned over to Brazil!, and who became known by his numerous 
landscapes in oil, in which he indulged in tropical scenery, and repre- 
sented particular tropical animals and plants §. This artist, as well as 
Piso, returned with the Count to their native country ; but Cralitz died 
soon after arriving in Brazil, and Marcgrav fell in 1644, at the age of 
thirty-four years, the victim of an epidemic fever, at S. Paulo de Loanda 
in Angola, whither he had gone across, in order to continue his astro- 
nomical and natural-historical researches. 

The literary harvest of the expedition was of a threefold description : 
1, Marcgrav's astronomical observations ; 2, his and Piso's other manu- 
script notices, and 3, figures in natural history, partly in oil and partly 
in watercolours. The astronomical portion ||, transferred by the Count 
to the Leyden astronomer Golius, was not published, and appears to 



* So ample were these stores, that the cabinet of the Prince, the Museums of two 
Universities, and several private collections (among others what became subsequently 
Seba's) were enriched by them ; and during more than a century has natural sci- 
ence drawn on them. — Lichtenstein in Trans, of the Academy of Berlin, 1814 and 
1815, p. 202. 

t " Imagines ad vivum a pictore mecum per mediterraneas soUtudines peregrinante 
expressas adjunxi." — Piso, ed. 1658, p. ii. 

X Compare Fuessli, II. p. 1145. Fr. Post was bom at Harlem in 1624, and 
died there in 1681. 

§ Two landscapes by this master, representing Brazilian scenery, are preserved in 
the Royal Gallery of Paintings at Schleissheim, formerly at Munich (Cat. n. 1610 
and 1512). In my 'Historia Palmarum,* tab. 84 and 95, part of that scenery has 
been repeated. Barlseus has likewise many landscapes and marine representations 
with the name Fr. Post (not Poost) attached, mostly of the year 1645. 

II Said to have comprised a description of the constellations of the southern he- 
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liavc been losft. The remainder of what Marcgrav left beliindj which 
was mostly written with symbolical cWactcra invtated by bimselfj- to- 
gether with Piso'a ivri tings on the climate^ cliaenseg, poiaoHa and me- 
dicines of the raoat frequented regions, were tmnsfcrrcd to the hands 
of the learned doctor Joan- do Laet, author of the richest compilation 
from the early writers on South America*, as Piso bad no leisure for 
arranging and publishing them. Lflct published, these manuscripts, 
availing himself of the paintings which iiad eoutiaued in the Count's 
possession, and enriching them with his own additions, under the title ; 
HUtoHa naiurtili* Brasiluip, autpicio ei hen^Jlcio ilL J. Maurltiit ComitU 
Nam}TJUBj etc., Amsterd. 1648, fol. This work contains separate ac- 
counts of the labours of our two travellers, Fiso's are in four books i de 
aerCj acjuis et locis, dc morbia tiudemiisj de venenatis et antidotis, and 
de facultatibua simplicium, under the common title: de Mediclna Bra- 
siliensium. Marcgrav^a ipaterials appear under the general title : His- 
toria rerum natmalium Brasihee, in eif^^ht books, of which the three 
first relate to plants; the foiu^;h to fishes; the iifth to birds; the sixth 
to quadrupeds and snakes ; the seventh to insects, and the eighth to 
the country and its inhabitants; followed by an appendix, de Tapuyia 
et Chilensibus. Of the paintings placed at his disposal, woodcuts 
were taken, probably at the expense of the Priiice, in order to accom- 
pany the text in their proper places ; but these figures want frequently 
that sharpness and elegance, which belong to contemporary productions, 
and still more so those of a still earlier period ; and M. Lichtenstein's 
censure in this respect, as regards the zoological figvures, applies equally 
to the botanical. The business of the edition was, in fact, not per- 
formed with the requisite accuracy and care; for "besides that the 
originals frequently admit of greater precision in their outlines, several 
figures are appended to the text in wrong placesf ." It happens not 
rarely that the same figures appear in the works of both authors. A 
note of Laet (to DodoTuea viscosa in Marcgrav, Hist. Plant, p. 76) 
makes it, moreover, probable that Marcgrav had a herbarium, from 

misphere ; a new theory of the lower planets ; the doctrine of refraction and paral- 
laxes, a theory of the determination of longitude, and a dissertation to ascertain the 
true dimensions of the earth. Lichtenstein, 1. c. p. 203. 

* Novus orbis s. descriptionis Indise orientalis, L. xviii. Lugd. Bat. 1633, Fol. 
(Dutch edition, 1625, French, 1640.) 

t Lichtenstein, 1. c. p. 203. 
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specimens of which the editor may have - obtained many of the wood- 
cuts ; but of this herbarium, left by Marcgrav, no trace has been found, 
either in the Netheriands or in Germany*. 




* A strong, though not accurate recollection, of having seen the herbarium, nearly 
half a century ago, at the hbrary of the Boyal Botanic Garden at Copenhagen, 
induced me to apply on the subject to my much-valued friend Professor Lieb- 
mann, who imme£ately and with his accustomed liberality favoured me with the 
following interesting particulars. "Marcgrav's herbarium consists of one foUo 
volume, and as such forms an entry in the old garden catalogue. It has 
King Frederick the Third's cypher on the title-page, thus: — 
and was consequently his private property until, on his death, it became 
the property of the Garden. It is in perfect preservation, not having suf- 
fered in the smallest degree firom insects : which must be attributed to the ( 
specimens being firmly and completely glued to the sheets. They are 
however, in part, very incomplete, being leafless branches, or leaves only ; but the 
majority are easily determinable. All the remarks in Joannes de Laet's edition 
of Marcgrav and Piso's HUtoria Nat. Brasilia, relating to the figures being taken 
from the plants in Marcgrav's herbarium, are entirely confirmed by the herbarium 
itself; the figures being executed from the originals contained in it. This circum- 
stance imparts to this small collection its chief importance ; since, in most cases, it 
would not have been possible to determine with certainty, without consulting the 
herbarium, those plants which admit of being recognized by the figures and descrip- 
tions alone. 

" The title of the collection is Herbarium vitmm Brasiliense plantarum et/ructuhm 
a viro clarissimo Domino Oeorgio Marcgravio de Liehstad Mimic. German, in Bra- 
siliana insula singulari studio collectarum et observatarum. The volume consists 
of 173 foho leaves. With the view of giving some idea of tlie contents of the her- 
barium, I have made the following rapid hst of the genera : — 



n. 2 Mimosa sensitiva 

3 Melastoma 

4 Manihot Aipi 

5 pinna Cocos nuciferse 

6 fol. AnanasssB sativse 

7 Guilandina Bonduc 

8 Mimosa 

9 Fassiflora 

10 Chrysobalanus Icaco 

11 Ditto, ditto 

14 Toumefortia 

15 Baccharis 

16 Solanum 

17 Altemanthera 

18 Epidendrum 

19 Inga 
21 Lastrea 
23 

24 

25 Melastoma . 

26 Fontederia 

27 Ditto 

28 Conocarpus 

29 Dorstenia 



30 Conocarpus 

31 Hibiscus 

32 Clusiacea 

33 Amarantus 

34 Artanthe 

36 Crotalaria 

37 Guazuma 

88 Ditto 

89 Psychotria 

40 Bumelia 

41 Sloanea 

42 Solanea 

43 Inga 

44 Carica Papaya 

45 Ruellia? 

46 Melastoma 

48 Clusiacea 

49 Mimosa 

50 Crescentia 

51 Combretum 

54 Cucumis 

55 SpigeHa 

56 Cucurbita • 

57 Abms 



58 Tamarindus 

59 Physalis 

eosida? 

61 Physalis 

62 Jussieua 
68 Solauum 

64 Cardiospermum 

65 Ditto 

66 Scoparia 

67 Nyctaginea 

68 Ditto 

• 69 Indigofera 
70Hirtella 

71 Cassia 

72 Capraria 

73 Lomaria 

74 Euphorbia 

75 Ocymum 
76Cedrela 
77 Cassia 

80 Eriocaulon 

81 CissampeloB 
88Portulaca 
84 Seijana 
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Not aatiafied with the execution of this work*, Piso revised hU own 

as well aa Marcgrav's mnterialBj aod, adding the so. books of Jacob 
Bontius's Rutoria naturalia et medica India orleniali^t published the 
whole ia 1B5S, nlso from Elzevir's press, under the title ; Gull. FisottU 
de Indies utrii^que re naturali et medica^ liiri quctuordecim, foh 
Marcgrav's botanical labours do not appear separately in this work, but 
are interwoven with Piao's, The first book treats of the climate ^ the 
aecoad of the diseasea ; the third of the aniraah ; the fourth of the 
planta, and the fifth of the poisons and antidotes. Then follows of 
Marcgrav only his TrGctatm topogtaphkus d nteteorologicus Bradtio'i 
cum obs&rvatione eolip^U Solaris, and his Commentarius de Bras^iliewtium 



85 Phaseolufl? 


Ua DigiUrU 


li^ CardioeperniTim 


86 Ditto 


113 Coralliua 


143 PhaiKolua 


S7 Anacardimn oodtJonta] 


elll LepUichloa 


144 Crotou 


B9 iDga 


115 Cucropia 


145 GoHiphrena 


90 Glycine 


116 Graminea 


140 CephatJis 


9] PhflMulufl 


1L7 Caasia 


147 Cardioapennum 


92 Rhynchospora 


lis Ditto 


US Taliuum 


93 BcBmadiiim 


120 Kjlliagia 


14^ Croton 


95 MiniOBa 


121 Tepbrofiia 


iBOXjriB 


96 Ditto 


122 PhilodcDdroii 


151 OoETolvnluB 


97 Caafiia 


1£3 Convolvulus 


153 Elythraria 


9a iaflor Pairoffl 


lU Stemodia? 


163 


99 Mtmoaa 


125 Composita 


164 Clitoria 


10^ Mela&toma 


127 Hirtclla 


163 Ri^ina 


101 Paiaiiau 


129 Urena * 


l5Gf[>l. Desmodii 


102 Sponia 


130 Tribulus 


157 Visnea 


103 Desmodium 


131 Clitoria 


158 Mimosa 


104 Portulaca pUosa 


132 Malvacea 


159 Polygouum 


105 Andropogon 


133 Borreria 


160 Ricinus 


106 Cyperus 


134 Ditto 


162 Helianthus 


107 LeptocUoa 


135 Lygodium 


163 Ardisia? 


108 Panicum 


137 Sida 


164 lonidium 


109 Sporobolus 


138 Rubiacea 


165 Jatropha Curcas 


110 Leptochloa 


139 Crotalaria 


166 Smilax 


111 Dichromena 


141 Corchorus 


170 Elythraria." 



To the above details in Professor Liebmann's letter I may add that he tells me, 
what I had utterly forgotten, that there are two loose leaves in the volume in question, 
containing my own juvenile (and no doubt most miserable) attempt to determine the 
plants in the herbarium. 

My friend Mr. Bennett, the Secretary of the Linnean Society, has pointed out to 
me two specimens of Brazilian plants, in the 240th volume of Sir Hans Sloane's Her- 
barium at the British Museum, inscribed in his own handwriting ^^ Mangle. Dr. 
Hawley, Brazily 169-;" and ** IngUy Brazil." In the list prefixed to the volume, 
the name of the illustrious astronomer, who collected these specimens, is correctly 
spelt Halley.— N. W. 

* In the preface to the second book he pronounces the Historia Naturalis Brasiliae 
" nimis prsecipitanter per meam a praelo absentiam in lucem protrusa." 
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indole et lingua. The other half of the work is occupied by Bon- 
tius's six hooks ; and concludes with Piso's Mantissa aromatica^ which 
however relates chiefly to East Indian products, those of American 
origin, which are treated in detail, being Anacardium occidentale and 
Theobroma Cacao. 

Piso's undoubted merits in the natural history of Brazil, seem to 
have been not so much enlarged by this second edition, as he has ex- 
posed himself to the reproach of placing those of his fellow-traveller 
and labourer in the shade. In uniting together materials both from 
the Old and the New World he may perhaps have adopted as a model 
the LUiri Exotid of the celebrated Clusius, published half a century 
before ; but he wanted, as regards the botanical portion, the thorough 
critical knowledge, which so justly distinguished that most eminent 
botanist of the age. Neither in arrangement nor judgment did the 
new edition gain anything ; the originality of a first account has been 
lost here and there ; and while various important notices of Marcgrav 
are entirely omitted, or unjustly slighted, remarks and even figures were 
added to the first edition from other works, or the volume of Laet 
(who knew the labours of Clusius, Hernandez, Oviedo, Monardes and 
Garcia ab Horto, and made use of them) which were entirely out of 
place as not at all belonging to the plants of Brazil. Thus f. i. 
under Anhuiba {Myristica), p. 146, is quoted the North American Sas- 
safras, with a figure attached, from Joh. Bauhin's Historia (vol. i. of 
the year 1650, p. 483, and thence in Chabrseus of 1666, p. 36); and 
the Brazilian tree Ibiraee, Chrysopkyllum Buranhem, Riedel {Ch. glycy* 
phlceum, Casaretto, Decad. Nov. Stirp. Brasil. p. 12. n. 7), is taken to 
be Guajacum officinale from a remaric of Laet in the first edition. 

{To be continued.) 



Botanical Objects communicated to the Keto Mmeum, from the Amazon 
KivER, in 1851, bg Richard Spruce, Esq. 

{Continued from vol. ii. p. 76.) 

1. Seeds of Guarand (FauUinia sorbilis, Mart.). From the Rio Negro. 

2. Rock from the Cachoeiras of the Rio Aripecuru; the surface 
eaten into holes by a Podostemacea, which has grown upon it. 

VOL. V. z 
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3. Pindoha Palm {AiiaUti compla^ Mjirt,). Spathe, spadix, and 
fruit. 

4. Pruit of a Lec^ihidea^ from the Cachoetraa of tlie Rio Aripecunj. 
Tbis fniitj when gathered, tiad an tixoeediiigly aromatic arillusj which 
the anta speedily devoured. 

5. Fruit of a Ltcythldea^ from the Caclioeiras of the Rio Aripetarti. 

6. Pruit of some tree, from t)ie Caclioeirns of the Itio Aripecuru. 

7< C^o (IciCA, sp- ^0 = ^'^^ ^^^ leaves. Porests od the Rio 
Tromb^tas. 

8. Bacdba Palm (G^noctjrpus Bacata, Mart-). Marshy forests, near 
Sautnrera. Prom the fruit of thb palm an oil is extracted, which burns 
very clear; a ivine is also made from it nearly e^^ualling that of the 
A^^Qii hut much piilei'. 

^. Burnt hark of CaralpL la this state it is mixed with clay to 
malce the fire-proof pottery. 

10. Pruit of some Vacurhliacta^ cleared of its pulp by the antSj and 
used as gun-iffaddhuj hy tiie Indians and others on the Bio Tapajoz. 

11. Seeds of a twiner called Pdo de Sobm (apparently some Enphor' 
liacea)t with the thin pulp of which a lather is speedily raised. In the 
interior the settlers often use it for shaving, but I have not yet been 
able to get a sight of the plant. 

12. Cimkai Vahn: leaves, spathes, spadices, and fruit. Shady 
forests near Santarem. Slender Palm of 8-12 feet high; the stem 
smooth and annulate only in the upper part. {Cunhai, in Lingoa Geral, 
means " little woman.") Vix Syagrus cocoides, Mart. ? 

13. /am Palm : leaves, spathes, spadices, and fruit. Santarem, on 
the shores of a small lake. Humble Palm, of from 6-14 feet high ; 
the stem clad with the persistent bases of the leaves, as it were, with a 
network of fibres. The stems are much used as palisades for gardens 
and quintals. Conf. Leopoldinia pulc/ira. Mart. 

14. Sucu-uba {Plumeria phagedcenica. Mart.). Open sandy campos 
at Santarem. Small tree of 20-30 feet. The milk, which is very 
abundant in every part of the plant, is considered an excellent vermi- 
fuge. (Wood, fruit.) Herb. 356. 

15. Shell of the Cupu-assu. This is filled with seeds enclosed in a 
subacid pulp, from which an excellent lemonade is prepared. The 
tree is lofty ; it is wild near Para, but at Santarem occurs only in the 
Rocos. 
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16. Sip6 de Chumbo (Ouscuta racemoaa^ Mart., or some allied spe- 
cies). In this form it is sold in the tabernas as a remedy against in- 
flamed throats and similar disorders. The plant is common on the 
campos of Santarem, trailing over various shrubs : it is no. 312 of my 
collection. 

17. Wood and leaves of a Laurineous tree, one of the many " Loii- 
ros " of the Brazilians. Forests on the Rio Caipurii. The timber is 
yellowish, close-grained, and durable, and much esteemed for cabinet 
and other work. Herb. 571. 

18. Itaiibapreta (a Laurinea?): wood, bark and leaves. Forests 
south of Santarem. The timber of this is considered superior to that 
of any other in Brazil for the purpose of ship-building. Herb. 669. 

19. Itauha amarella. Growing with the black Itaiiba^ of which it 
seems to be merely a variety. 

20. Wood of a Rubiacea, a small tree on the campos of Santarem. 
Herb. 358. 

21. Wood of a Malpighiacea, a small tree, resembling the Caju in 
habit and in the form of its leaves. Santarem. Herb. 320. 

22. Wood of an Anonacea. Shrub or small tree. Campos of San- 
tarem. Herb. 442. 

23. Caju {Anacardium occidentale, L.) : wood. Santarem. 

24. Tapuya work-basket, made by Indians at Santarem, on the 
Amazon, of the young leaves at the apex of the Tticumd Palm. The 
usual furniture of these baskets is a small stock of needles and thread, 
tobacco, flint, steel, and tinder-box. Should the proprietor be a lady, 
the contents are still precisely the same. 

25. Mari-mari (fiassiu Brasilienm, L.) : leaves and pods. The seeds 
are enveloped in a sweet edible pulp. 

26. Fruit of Pium, a twiner (evidently Euphorbiaceous) which I 
have not yet seen. The Indians use the seeds medicinally : the thin 
white inner skin being peeled off, they are roasted, and three or four 
of them form a violent purge. Santarem. 

27. Wood of Uaild, a large tree, of which the heart-wood alone is 
used, chiefly for walking-canes. The fragment sent I procured of an 
Indian, who was fabricating a knife-haft of it. Kio Caipuru. 

28. Wood of ParacU'tiba. The hard heart- wood chiefly is used for 
cabinet-work. From the chips a medicinal tea is prepared. Rio Cai- 
purii. 
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29^ Quimiha^ de Bapuca^a (s(^e;dd of n LecyihiSy but certainly uot 
of L, olkria^ if, aa Lindley says, the seed^ of that tree '* leave a bitter, 
UDpleasnnt after-taste in tlie month,'* Tbese arc dt^liciouSj resembiiu^ 
in taste tlic sweetest filbertSj and are much preferred by everybody to 
tbe common CastanLa, tbe fruit of BeriholUtia exceka). Eio Curua, 
nortb of tbe Amazon. 

39 bin. Wood of Sapindm^ sp. Herb. 777^ 

30. Wood of Murhd (B^rsoninta^ sp.). 

SO bin. Oeonoma: stem, leaves, spat hes, and spadices. Male flowers 
red \ anthers itutaU ; tlie two lobca scparalt cveu iii fcslivntion, when 
they ^T^foMed down on lAeJihj/ierdj afterwards horizontal or asoejidiucf, 
diverging. (Compare with a Gmuom^ previously sent from Para.) 
SnutFiremj by the Igaripd dMJraman, April, 1850. 

31. Falmrs mi genus novum? Leaves, spotbes, spadicea, fruit, 
and part of stem. Candex 8-13 feet high, kafy only at the apex ; 
leaved of about thirtif-aix pnira of leaflets ; spu dices from among the 
leaves, simple or (veiy rarely) with one short branch near the base, 
thiekly clad with fniitSj which are vermibon when ripe. The most 
remarkable character is that in the ripe &uit the outer covering* splits 
up into six (rarely seven) subequal pieces, resembling an expanded 
flower of six petals, and allowing the atone to fall out* Besides this 
there is the peculiarity of the inner spathe forming an ochrea around 
the lower half of the rachis. — Santarera, forest near the Igaripc d'Uru- 
mari, April, 1850. I can find no Astrocaryum or Bactrk in Kunth 
at all like it. 

32. Curud Palm : leaves, spathe, spadix, and fruit. Santarem, moist 
shady forest. I am not satisfied that this is Attalea spectabilis of Mart., 
but it is what is here called Curud. The kernel is good eating, but 
very hard. The leaves are used as those of the Pindoba, for thatching, 
etc. (The fruit and spathe were sent in April last, probably without 
number.) 

33. Pods of /w^«-c^icM. Santarem. (Flowering specimens of this 
are in my collection from Para.) The cottony pulp whicli envelops the 
seeds is eaten ; it has a sweetish, subacid taste. 

34. Arvore de Frecha (Arrow-tree). Uyba, Ling. Greral. Gyne- 
rium, sp. Growing in large beds on the Ilha de Mari-mari-tuba, in 

* Epicarp and mesocarp. 
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the Amazon, between Santarem and Obidos. The whole height of this 
was 20 feet, and it was cut off close to the ground. The five pairs of 
ropes which hold it down to the earth would seem to be scarcely 
needed in the dry season ; but in the wet season, when from 5 to 15 
feet of its stem are under water, and the river sweeps along with 
great fury, it is obvious that without their stay the plant must speedily 
be uprooted. The length of stem here sent is 7 feet 8 inches. Nearly 
the same length (having on it the bases of the crowded distichous 
leaves) was appropriated as a broomstick by an honest neighbour. 
Above this was the " freche," the naked stalk of the panicle^ Lastly, 
at the summit was the noble mane-like panicle, clad with myriads of 
purple-and-silver flowers. 

35. Two work-baskets made at Villa Franca, on the Eio Tapajoz, of 
the leaves in the young shoot of the Tucamd Palm. 

36. A sort of basket (Balaio) made at Santarem, of the outer part 
of the stem of the Uammd-miri. 

37. Two paddles made at Santarem, the one of Itaiiha pr4ta^ the 
other of Itaiiba amareUa, 

38. Bow made of Pdo d^Arco by Mundrucu Indians, on the Eio 
Tapajoz. The string is made of the fibre of the leaf of a Bromeliaceous 
plant called Curaud, of which I have not yet seen the flowers : pro- 
bably it is the same as the Cur any a of Demerara (Bromelia Karata), 
Arrows made from the Arvore de FrScha. The one fitted up is such 
as the Tapuyas use at Santarem for killing fish. 

39. Pdo de Guarand and Lingua de Firarucu. Prepared chiefly by 
the Mauhe Indians (inhabiting the banks of the Eio Mauh6> which 
enters the Amazon between the Tapajoz and the Madeira), from the 
roasted and pounded seeds of the Guarana (Paullinia sorlnlia, Mart.). 
It is used throughout the province of Para, and still more extensively in 
the mines of Cuyaba in Matto Grosso, in the preparation of a cooling 
beverage, and as a supposed preventive of all manner of diseases, rather 
than as a remedy against any. " Guarana," the drink, is thus prepared : 
of the powder obtained by grating one of the rolls on the bony tongue 
of the fish called Pirarucu, about a table-spoonful is mixed with as 
much sugar in a goblet-glass nearly filled with water. Taken in this 
way, its properties seem to be slightly stimulant ; I have drunk much 
of it, and a glass has much the same effect on me as a cup of tea or 
coffee would have. When used, as it sometimes is, as a remedy for 
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diarrhuia, it is tnkeu without sugar. 1 tried it for some time when 
sutferitig UQcler this malady, and I believe il quitf powerlesg. 

GunraiiJi is a staple article of tnule between Suritareni and Cayaba. 
Merchants who come here with cargoes of gold and precious atones, 
return laden partly with Guarana, which they buy at a milrei per lb., 
and sell in Cujaba for six or eight milreis ! The voyage however from 
Sontarem to Cuyabfi costs them five or six motitha, and the numerous 
Caehoeiraa in the Tapajoa render it exceedingly perilous. In Cayalii^ 
i\3 I am informed by merchants of the place whom I have met here, 
Guarana is retailed chiefly in the tabernas, nnd carefully weighed to a 
grain. To these places the thiraty miners resort in the intervals of 
their toil, and call for ci ** eopo de Guarana/* just as they would for one 
of "limonada" or of **ogoa docc.'^ 

As to the namCj T have uniformly heard it and seen it written " Pao 
de Guarana,** or a stick of Guaran^, in the same sense as '^pao de 
laere," a stick of sealing-wax, and many other simibr terms ; never have 
1 heard it "Prto de Gum-nna,*' or Gnarana bread. When Captain 
Hislop arrived at Santarem, thirty-four years ago^ it was made up into 
rolls of eighteen inches or more long, and therefore better deserved the 
name of " pao," than now, when the rolls weisfh from half a pound to 
a poundj and rarely exceed in length the one I send. Martlus says, 
"In panes fusci coloris ellipticos vel globosos formatum." I have 
never seen them " globose," but there can be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of his statement, and therefore " panes," as a general term, is ap- 
plicable enough. Probably misinterpreting Martius's account, Lindley 
(Veg. Kingd. p. 384) speaks of " Guarana bread, a food prepared by 
the Brazilian savages." 

The essential principle of this substance is said to be identical with 
Theine and Caffeine, which I can well believe, for the immoderate use 
of Guarana relaxes the stomach and causes sleeplessness ; precisely the 
effect which results from the abuse of tea and coffee. 

40. Badris interrupta, MSS. n. sp. Stem 4-5 feet, weak, prickly. 
Remarkable for the fronds having a space in the middle destitute of 
pinnae, and for i\\eJlocco8S rachis. Santarem, dense shady forest, April 
1850. 

41. Two entire fruits of the Castanha {Bertholletia excelsa), from 
Alemquer on the north shore of the Amazon. 

42. Fibre of the Curand {Bromelia sp.), and piece of rope made 
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from it. I will try to send you hereafter a longer piece of rope than 
this, which I have procured here after a long search. — This is the 
strongest sort of cordage made in Brazil, and is principally used for 
suspending hammocks. 

43. Twine called " Maqueira," made of the fibre of the leaf of the 
Tucum palm {Aatrocaryum vulgar e. Mart.). Of this are made the 
hammocks which some travellers have called " grass hammocks." There 
are several of them on sale at Santarem, but I shall procure them 
cheaper and better at and above the BaiTa, where they are made. 

44. Miira-cuatidrQy called also Pao rajadOy streaked wood. Eio 
Branco. The most esteemed of the cabinet-woods of the province of 
Para. I send a piece polished, and also a rough slab ; the latter might 
be worked up into something, and polished, if you choose. 

45. Mura-pinima, or Pao pintado, painted or spotted wood. Rio 
Branco. A beautifully marked wood, but of exceeding hardness. Like 
most of the hard woods of this country, it is almost constantly perfo- 
rated by insects, while some of the softer woods, such as the cedar, 
which have a strong smell and a bitter taste, are never touched by 
them. 

46. Mura-piranffa, or Pao verinelho, red wood. Shore of the Amazon, 
opposite Santarem. This takes a high polish, and is in great request 
for walking-sticks. It is sometimes of a deep blood-colour. , o^ 

47. Bark of the Pao d'Arco, for cigars. (Prepared near the Barra 
do Rio Negro.) Two cigars and a roll of fifty strips of bark. This 
has only lately come into use. It is considered superior to Tanar^ 
for cigars, and the inner white surface bears writing on exceedingly 
well. A French gentleman here is about to export a quantity of it to 
France. 

48. Wood of a Cassia, Herb. no. 916. Santarem, by the Amazon. 
Twining to the top of the highest trees. 

49. Carand palm {Mauritia acuUata, Humb.). Near Santarem, in 
low marshy situations. Two portions of stems and six spadices. From 
the fruit of this palm an inferior wine is made. The stems, which 
rarely reach 30 feet in height, are put to the same uses as those of 
most other species ; here they are much used in the construction of 
houses, strips cuts from their circumference being fastened crosswise 
to the upright poles, and the interval then filled with mud. The 
palmate leaves are so unwieldy that I do not send any; especially 
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as I have no doubt you have the plaut growing, for it h abundant near 
Pari. 

50. Four fruits of the Munffilba [Bombnx Munpifm)^ nnd cotton of 
auother iruiL These fruits were of a clear briek-red colour, bat this 
waa lost in drying, Tbe stieda are quite ripe and recent, but I preaume 
you have the plant already. Ko u^ is made of the cotton here, except 
for the stiiibng of cushions : it is considered much b otter tban feathers, 

61. Sapindu^. Bunches of ripe fruit. Herb. 777. Tree, with tbe 
aspect of tbe Ash, abundaut near Santarem. The fruits are oecaaion- 
ally used in lieu of soap, especially for shaving. A fruit of this given 
to jne last year, which I sent you, I supposed to belong to Enphor- 
hiac&p, in consequence of all three of the ovaries being perfect, a very 
rare circntnstanee in this Sapindits. 

63. Gum of the Caju {Anacardium acddeniale, L.), taken from an 
old tree on the Campos of Santarem. This [3 the finest specimen I 
have seen, but it ia so fragile that 1 fear when it reaches you it will be 
in fragments. Beisidea this, it baa been attacked by thousands of ants, 
and thoug^b a taste proves J'atal to them, they still come on in friesh 
legions. This gum is used here as a vamiah, 

53. Prutt of the Cuma^td^^a^ ; a large tree with pinnated leaves 
on the banks of the Tapajoz. The grated kernels are taken in warm 
water as an emetic, yet they form a favourite food of parrots. 

54. Resin and pod of the Jutahi; a large Leguminous tree in the 
forests of Santarem and Obidos. This resin is commonly used for 
glazing pottery. (There is another species of Jutahi, with larger pods 
and edible seeds, which affords the same gum, but I have not procured 
it ; nor have I met with flowers of either species.) 

55. Fruit of Ingd-SipS (so called from the pods quite resembling 
some of the twining sipos). Small bushy tree, growing near rivulets 
in the forest of Santarem. Herb. 962. The pulp surrounding the 
seeds is edible, like that of the other Ingds. (I lately sent you seeds 
of this in earth.) 

56. Vessel for containing water, called a Jamaru, being the scooped- 
out fruit of a gourd called by the same name. I have not seen this wild, 
and I know not if it be different from the common bottle-gourd of the 
East. 

57. Fruit of a species of Parkia, a large tree in forests near Santa- 
rem, Herb. 1078. The long fruit-stalks hang perpendicularly down. 
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A viscid gum, witli an unpleasant odour, exudes from the wounded 
trunk. 

58. " BirroBy^ used on the Amazon in making cushion-lace. Seven 
of them are of the fruit of the Tucumd palm, the other five of the fruit 
of the Mucajd; four of the latter being polished by rubbing them with 
a stone. Breast-pins are sometimes made of the fruit of the Mucajd, 
but I have not yet been able to get one. 

59. Fruit of the Atta [Anona sp.). Santarem, cultivated. This 
fruit is purple and glaucous when ripe; it has shrunk much by the 
drying up of the pulp, which is the edible part, and has the taste of a 
scarcely ripe Orleans-plum. 

60. Fruit of a Sterculiacea, Herb. 837. Large tree, with the aspect 
of the Sycamore, frequent near Santarem. The follicles are of the 
purest scarlet when just burst open, but in drying they change to dull 
crimson. 

{To be continued.) 



On ike Botany of the North-western District of Western 
Australia. 

{Continued from p. 145.) 

Proteacea produce many interesting species. On the first sand-plain 
the road passes over to the north of the Moore river, I found in abun- 
dance a fine new FetropMla, nearer P. Shuttleworthii than any species 
described, but the leaves are more divided, the divisions narrower, the 
heads of flowers larger, and the cones shorter. 

A new Petrophilay near P. hiloba in habit, but with larger leaves, 
which are thickly covered with long silvery hairs, grows on a low iron- 
stone hill close to Mr. Davidson's station on the left bank of the Moore 
river ; the flowers of this species were past when I found the plant, 
but the seed-vessels are very different from P. biloba. Another new 
Petrophila, with curiously pinnate leaves and small yellow flowers, 
grows abundantly on ironstone hills to the north of Dundaragan ; this 
plant has but little resemblance, either in its flowers or foliage, to auy 
described species. Another new species, belonging to Mr. Brown's 
second division of the genus, with filiform divided leaves, grows on 
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the rocks of the Wliite Peak^ and other hills of Moresby's range : the 
coaea are longer and differently shaped from any of this section which 
I am acquainted with ; the flowers have not been seen. 

The ironstone hills to the north of Dundarogan, and most of the 
hillfl of Gardener's range, produce (hut very sparingly) a new laopoffon^ 
(vith linear leaves j it grows about a foot hij;h, and bears krs^e rose- 
coloured heads of flowers; this species resembles L laii/olia in its 
flowerSj but the foliage h altogether different- On the some hills I 
found nnother ne\v species qf hopogon^ near /. a^per of Mr. Brown, 
but it differs from it f n the following charneters : — asper has imbranched 
stems, the new species has nmnerous branches ; /. asper has smooth 
anther-tubes, in the new species they are covered with white hairs ^ 
the scales also which surround the flowers are hairy and bent inwards, 
iu /, a^er the scales which surronnd the flowers have glabrous re- 
curved points* 

An ii-onstone hill to the west of the river near the first spring on the 
hill, yields (sparingly) a very curious hopogon^ in habit and foliage so 
like AdenanthoA sericea that when not in fJower it may be easily passed 
over for that plant. 1 also met with a new tri fid -leaved Isopogon with 
much broader leaves ; it is a very rare plont, and seen only in one spot, 
on the great sand-plain to the north of the Diamond Spring. 

Persoonia^ produces several new species, but T shall only notice one 
which is remarkable for its beauty ; it is found abundantly on the first 
sand-hill which the road crosses to the north of Dundaragan. It grows 
in a low bush with glaucous spathulate leaves, about two inches long, 
and about half an inch broad near their points; the branches are nu- 
merous, and from the axils of every leaf, on their upper parts, upright 
racemes of golden-yellow flowers, from nine inches to a foot long, are 
produced ; this is by far the finest species of the genus. 

The ironstone hills between Dundaragan and the Smith river, pro- 
duce in abundance two new Grevillea, — one a prostrate plant with pin- 
nate leaves and branched racemes of rose-coloured flowers, in size and 
form resembling the flowers of G. bipinnata ; this is a fine species. 
The other new species, which grows on the hills, is a slender, upright- 
growing plant, with hispid trilobate leaves, and long spikes of white 
flowers ; it comes nearer G. Manglemides than any described species. 
A new Grevillea^ of the Manglesia section, grows near the first spring 
on the Hill river, on the same hill with the Ad^nanthos-^Q hopogon ; 
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its leaves on the barren branches are round, strongly nerved, with large 
teeth between the nerves; the leaves in the flowering branches are 
deeply trifid, vnth narrow pungent divisions ; its flowers are of the 
same character as the other species of this section of the genus. 
Another fine species of the Manglesia section grows on the banks of 
brook-courses near Moresby's" range; the leaves are very trifid, bearing 
some resemblance to O. ornithopoday but the lobes are broader, and 
covered with a velvety down ; the flowers I have not seen. A Gre- 
viUea vrith pinnate leaves, nearly answering the description of Mr. 
Brown's Anadenia pulchella, is frequently met with on the sand-plains 
in the Champion Bay district; and a new species, a bushy shrub with 
small linear leaves and red flowers, belonging to the Zyssanthe section 
of the genus, grows everywhere on the grassy hills of the Bowes 
country. I observed also a very curious GremUea vrith multifid leaves, 
the divisions very long and narrow, and always branching off at right 
angles; this plant grows from two to three feet high, throwing up 
many unbranched stems from the same root ; the branches are stout 
and upright, and the long divaricate leaves are so curiously interlaced, 
it is scarcely possible to separate any portions for specimens ; I have 
not seen the flower. This plant has the seed-vessels and seed of Ore- 
viUea, but that is the only resemblance it has to any described species 
of this genus. 

The sand-plains near the Hutt river produce a magnificent GrevUlea, 
with fine pinnate leaves, fifteen inches long by nine wide ; it grows in 
large bushes about four or five feet high ; the flower-stalks, which have 
only simple leaves, rise above the plants to the height of six or eight 
feet, and terminate in large clusters of flowers a foot or more in dia- 
meter; the flowers are white, and have a strong honey-like scent. 

The Hakea conchifolia, a rare species at the Swan, grows abundantly 
on the ironstone hills to the north of Dundaragan, and with it a plant 
resembling H, attenuata, but the flowers are white, and they are only 
produced at the termination of the strongest branches : the seed-vessels 
are echinate, as in H, Lehmanniana, and defended by formidable tricus- 
pidate bracts. The same plains, near the Hill river, produce a fine 
Hakea^ with leaves in size and form exactly resembling SalUburia adi- 
antifolia; it is a much smaller plant than H, Broumii, with smaller 
and differently-shaped seed-vessels. A new red Hakea, with linear 
leaves about three inches long, grows on the White Peak and other 
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hills of Moresbj'a range. 1 fouad a fine red-Howered species, with 
leaves resembling ZT hrarifhifolia in shnpe^ but thoy ftre larger and 
the veins difffireiit; it grows abandantly on tlie east side of Mount 
Lesiieur, near the top. The flat summit of Mount Le^ueur products 
sparingly another remarkable new Hakea ; the leaves are glabrous, with 
very entire edges, broadly spathulate; the seed-vessels are oboiit two 
inches long, by one and a half inch in biieadth, and only about one and 
ahnlf inch in thickness j the flowers T have not seen. The ironstone hUla 
to the west of Duiidnraj^^nj and as far to the north as Gardener's range 
extends, produce a tine red -flowered Lamhi^rtia^ nt'urly answering to Mr, 
Brown's description iif L./ofmo«a, but without the recurved margins to 
the leaves^ described by Mr, Brown j this species bears its fiowers in 
clusters of seven j when not in flower it is so like L. vmUiJIotQ, 1 cannot 
teU one froni the otber by then* leaves. Tlie stind-plnins to tbe west of 
Dundaragan, and those to the east and west of t lie HiU river, produce a 
curious Bankda ; it grows in broad p^itches with stems creeping under 
groundj and leaves fmrn a foot to a foot and a half in lengthy and about 
three-quarters of an inch in breadth, pinnatifid ; the lobes are beauti- 
fuJly nerved; the stems grow about two feet high and terminate m 
Bowers i the flowers are the size and form of B. djyandroidffs, but the 
follicles are larger than they are iu any described species; most of the 
branches die after perfecting their seeds, and their place is supplied by 
fresh shoots from the stems under ground ; only some of the stronger 
branches throw out shoots, which again terminate in flowers, when 
they also perish and others take their places ; this species is one of 
importance to the natives, who congregate in numbers to feed upon 
the honey of its flowers, which they call " mangite," — a name they 
give to the flowers of B. grandis and various other species. 

In travelling to the north, the next new Banksia which makes its 
appearance near the road is a remarkable species with globe-shaped 
flowers of a metallic-green colour ; the leaves are pinnate, and resemble 
in length and breadth those of B, Prionoies; the remains of the flowers 
fall off, leaving the follicles exposed ; they are verrucose, the warts 
formed of a white wax-like substance. This species was first shown to 
me by Mr. Henry Gregory, but I afterwards met with it in many places 
in the Valley of the Lakes ; it grows to be a small tree with a trunk a 
foot or eighteen inches in diameter. Another new Banksia grows to 
the north of the Tea-tree Swamp, which is about seventeen miles to the 
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south of the Irwin ; it is a shrub growing five or six feet high, with a 
broad bushy top ; the leaves are narrow, linear, about half a foot long 
and a quarter of an inch wide, glabrous above, with small teeth at the 
edges ; the flowers resemble those of B. Prionotes. A fine Bankaia 
with leaves like an evergreen oak, and pale sulphur-coloured flowers 
larger than the flowers of any described species except grandis, is seen 
sparingly on the sand-plain to the north of the Hutt river. Another 
new species, with leaves and flowers like Banksia Frionotes, grows with 
it ; the leaves are broader, with larger and deeper divisions, and when 
full grown it is a bushy shrub not exceeding twelve or fifteen feet in 
height, whereas B, Prionotes is one of the tallest and quickest-growing 
species of the genus. Another new Bankda grows^on this sand-plain ; 
it is a straggling, decumbent species three or four feet high ; tlje leaves 
are linear, five inches long, indented at the edges, nearly smooth when 
full grown ; the flowers are yellow, four or five inches long, and they 
are followed by very rough cones ; it grows in abundance on both sides 
of the road near the middle of the sand-plain. The flat summit of 
Mount Lesueur and other hills of Gardener's range, produce a re- 
markable Banksiuy that has, when growing, a considerable resemblance 
to the Scotch Fir ; the leaves are about three inches long, very narrow, 
the edges entire and rolled back, they end in three very minute teeth; 
the flowers bear a considerable resemblance to those of B. veriiciUata, 
and they are followed by similar seed-vessels. 

A small l>fyandra, with linear, pinnatifid leaves, bearing its flowers 
on the old stems near the ground, grows on the ironstone gravelly hills 
to the north and west of Dundaragan. Another very curious species of 
Ihyandra, with creeping stems under ground, is common in dense 
patches from one to three feet in diameter ; the stems grow about a 
foot high, they are mostly undivided ; the flowers are borne close to the 
ground in a circle at the outside of the patches, they are large yellow 
blossoms surrounded by lanceolate bracts ; the leaves of the plant are 
cuneate, ending in three obtuse teeth ; the slender branches of this 
plant perform the same part as the leaves in Aphragma nervosa, and 
the flowers are borne close to the ground at the ends of the creeping 
stems much in the same way. A curious Bryandra nearly allied to D. 
nivetty but readily distinguished from the many varieties of that plant, 
or rather from the many species that are nearly allied to B. nivea in 
their flowers, although differing widely in habit, some with creeping 
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sterna eprcatling for many yards uuder ground, and flome growing 
wholly above ground ; this plant b distioijfuished from all these by its 
styleiij wLicU art; thret titnea as long aa in any described Ih^yandra ; 
another creeping-rooted, or rather creeping-steinmed sort is distin- 
^bhed by bavin^^ atroog woody dissepimenta to the seeds, whereas I). 
tJtcefT agrees with Z>, PreissU and D. profvoUhn in the structure of ihe 
seeds ; it is a sort of Diplophragmo. A new /fejuiclU/ittm, with leave* 
like Brt/atidra armata^ but not so pungent as they ans in that plant, 
growa in abundfiuce on an ironstone bill with the new &i[Feiy*leayed 
Petrapliila. 

Close to Davidson's statioTi^ on the left bank of the Moore nvcTj be- 
fiides these Proteactous plants which T have described, belonging to 
well-kuowTi genera, I root with two plants, which I suppose form the 
types of new genera of this Order. One has the habit of P^soonia; it 
grows in low spreading bushes from three to four feet high ; the leaves 
are linear, aboTit three inches long and a qiiiirter of an inch wide, co- 
vered with sto mates above and below ; the flowers borne in the axils 
of the upper leaves. With the exception of the style and stigma, the 
other parts of the ilower had fallen off when I found the plant. The 
seed-vessels are very different from Peraooni/i, being follicles an inch 
and a half long by threc-^^unrters of an iticb wide ; they are deeply and 
irregularly grooved lengthwise, that is, the grooves are unequal in 
breadth and depth on the same seed-vessel ; they each contain a single 
seed about an inch long, shaped like a seed of the Ash ; each seed is 
enclosed by three membranous coverings : the outer and inner are 
smooth and brown, not unlike the wings of the seeds of Hakea and 
Banksia in substance ; the middle membrane is of a light brown colour 
and very brittle ; this plant grows on the great sand-plain to the north 
of the Diamond Spring. The other plant, which I suppose forms a new 
genus of this Order, grows fifteen feet liigh ; the leaves are deeply pin- 
natifid, the pinnae are narrow, stand out at right angles, and are rigid 
and very pungent ; I saw only the old flower-stalks of this plant, with 
three perfect seed-vessels, they are the size of, and as round as, a 
musket-ball ; the capsules are thin in substance and of equal thickness 
all round, the two seeds which fill up their inside being exactly hemi- 
spherical in shape, with thickened margins, without any vestige of wings. 
This plant, which creeps by its roots, grows in plenty over the great 
sand-plaiu between the Hutt and the Murchison, but flowers had only 
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been produced at tke ends of the strongest brandies of the most luxu- 
riant plants. 



Edible Fruits of the Bio Negro, South America; hy 
Richard Spruce, Esq. 

1. Piquid-rdna, Ling. Ger. — (kryoccuylahrum, Pers. — (Nat. Ord. 
Rhizobolets,) Coll. n. 1345. 

Hab. Barra do Rio Negro, in the virgin forest, chiefly in moist 
situations near streams. The frait is ripe in February. 

Tree 60-100 feet high, and proportionately thick, with smooth bark, 
and hard heavy wood. Branches and leaves opposite, the latter temate, 
smooth ; leaflets oval, apicalate, obtuse, subentire, articulate with the 
short petiolules; a minute stipella to each lateral leaflet. Peduncles long, 
terminal, with 1-4 shortly pedicellate fruits matured on each. Fruit 
subglobose, as lai^e as a small orange, thickly clad with brownish 
lepra ; epicarp rather woody, brittle, soon falling away ; mesocarp thick, 
pulpy, yellowish ; endocarp bony, thickly beset with reddish acicular 
processes, penetrating mesocarp, and persisting when the latter decays, 
so as to simulate a thorny fruit. Seed exalbuminose ; embryo pure 
white, consistmg almost entirely of radicle, fleshy, firm. Stigma rayed, 
in a lateral dimple of the fruit, nearer base than apex. Calyx persis- 
tent, inferior, with five rounded lobes. 

I first saw fruits of this, with the pulpy covering already fallen away, 
strewed about in the forest, and in this state reminding me of the prickly 
fruit of Datura Stramonium, I afterwards met with a tree bearing per- 
fect frait, and not too large to be cut down, from whidi my specimens 
were obtained. The kernel is very good eating, tasting like that of the 
Brazil-nut, but less hard. 

2. Umari, Ling. Ger. — Couapia sp.P — (Nat. Ord. Ckrysobalanea.) 
Hab. Barra ; in sandy soil where the forest is not very dense. Fruit 

ripe in February. 

Tree 45 feet by 12 inches or more, with something of the habit of 
the Sycamore. Leaves alternate, subdistichous, 9 inches by 4^-5 inches, 
ovate-oblong, with an abrupt slender apiculus, naked above, beneath 
clad with minute fawn-coloured shining pubescence, veins parallel, very 
prominent beneath, margins undulate. Stipules 0, or deciduous? 
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Drape oroid, as large as a small heD*8 egg; pellicle very tbiup yellow 
(deep purple iq var.); meaocarp not more than i iiich thick, firiDj fleshy ; 
endocaip bony. 

This fruit requires to be kept a few days, in order to soften. The 
little of it that is eatable is veiy agreeable, and I cannot liken it to 
anything I have tasted m Europe. 

I have not seen flowers of this species, but aaother very similar one, 
called Um&n de Urtid*^ is now (April) iu flower, and is said to produce 
fruit of inferior quality. This latter has con«siderably smaller leaves, 
not abraptly apieulate, and still more lustrous beneath. There are dis- 
tinct stipules present. The inflorescence seems exactly that of Porina^ 
riufn. 

The " Umart'* of Pernambuco, the seeds of which are a powerful 
vermifuge, is the Geoffrma spinosa^ L. 

3. Imtrd-ceemf Ling. G^r, — Ckryaophiflltim sp,? — (Nat. Ord* SapO' 

Hab, Barrai sandy exposed campos, more rarely in the vifgin 
forest, l^ruit ripe in Pebruary. 

Tree 20 feet by 4 inches, js dry open aituatious, uud fruiting abun- 
dantly ; in the moist forest growing to twice the size, but fruiting; 
very sparingly ; branched almost from base. Leaves opposite, exstipu- 
late, coriaceous, oblong, 4^ by 2|- inches, subobtuse or retuse, rounded 
at the base, margins reflected, midrib stout, veins numerous, slender, 
parallel. Flowers on the short stalks, in clusters of about six on the 
naked branches. Calyx minute, 4-sepaloust. Fruit an oval, orange- 
coloured drupe, as large as a sloe ; mesocarp thick, juicy, sweet. Seeds 
one or two ; embryo antitropal, amygdaloid. 

Every part of this tree is sweet to the taste ; hence its Indian name 
" Ymura-ceem," or " sweet tree." The milk which exudes from the 
wounded trunk is white, thin, not copious, and scarcely viscid. The 
fruit is one of the most agreeable I have tasted in Brazil, and may be 
eaten in any quantity without cloying or producing any ill effects. It 
is in season for two or three weeks, and such is its abundance on a 
small campo above the Barra, that large parties go by water to the 
spot in order to gather it. The bark is accounted a sovereign remedy 
for diarrhoea ; its taste is much like that of liquorice-root, but after 

* Couepia suh cor data ^ Spruce. 

t In the specimens sent the calyx is pentamerons. 
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chewing it a slight burning sensation remains for a time in the fauces. 
I send a sufficient quantity of the bark to enable it to be analysed in 
England. 

4. Fepino do mato, Portug. — Amhelania ? (Nat. Ord. Apocynea,) 
Hab. Barra ; dense shady forest. Fruit ripe in March. 

Slender, branched tree, of 15-30 feet, with copious viscid sweet 
milk. Leaves opposite, exstipulate, stalked, coriaceous, smooth, ovali- 
oblong, subapiculate, obtuse, rounded at the base, beset with nume- 
rous minute glandular dots ; veins rather numerous, parallel, combined 
into a longitudinal vein just within the margin. Fruit axillary, solitary, 
shortly pedunculate, superior, stipate, with small fleshy 5-lobed calyx, 
yellowish, 4^ by If inches, oblong-obovate, obtuse, with five sub-pro- 
minent ribs, alternating with calyx-lobes, and terminating near the base 
in a small protuberance ; between the ribs longitudinally rugose, and 
very sparingly muricate (so as to resemble a cucumber); two-celled; cells 
narrow, destitute of pulp, OO-seeded ; sarcocarp thick, firm, very milky, 
smelling like a ripe apple when cut across, sweet-tasted. Seeds brown, 
oval, plano-convex ; testa thin, hard ; embryo in the axis, and nearly as 
long as the horny albumen ; cotyledons minute, roundish ; radicle long, 
fusiformi-terete. 

This seems distinct from any described genus of Apocynea; it is 
perhaps nearest Ambelanta, Aubl. The dotted leaves and intramarginal 
vein show an unexpected approach to Myrtles. — I cannot make out 
that it has any native Indian name; the Tapuyas of whom 1 have 
inquired all call it " Fepino do mato," or the " Forest Cucumber." 

5. Cupua-t, ling. Ger.— (Nat. Ord. ?) 

Hab. Barra ; near forest-streams. Fruit ripe in March. 

Straight tree of 30 feet by 6 inches, with rather long weak branches. 
Eamuli and short thick petioles ferruginous. Leaves alternate, exstipu- 
late, 14 inches long by 5 broad, oblong, passing rather suddenly into 
a slender apiculus, cordate and subunequal at base, penniveined, mar- 
gins undulate, under surface grey with minute pubescence, scattered 
among which are brown stellate hairs, the latter more numerous on the 
veins. Fruit terminal, pedunculate, solitary (P), superior, 5 inches by 3, 
oblong, obtuse, mostly contracted in the middle, clad with very minute 
grey pubescence, interspersed with ferruginous lepra, 1-celled ; pericarp 
woody, brittle. Seeds GO, immersed in fleshy subacid pulp, and at- 
tached to an axile placenta, ovate subcompressed, of the size of a 
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horsti^bean; teeta tbiiinish, soflb, reticulated; albumen none; eaiyl^m 
co?itortiiisimO'pli(iate; radicle ne:^! tiilum. 

The pulp of tbis la very ploasant anting, Leing sweeter tban tbat of 
the Cupu-at^u^ of wbicli 1 sent llowering specimens to Mr, Beuthaiu 
from Santarem under u. 954^ Genipa mocroph^lla. The latter ia an 
evident Ru&iacea, witb opposite leaves and intcrpetiolary stipulea^ aud 
seems closely allied to the Gempdpa; but its fruit is so exoeeditifjlj 
like that of the Cupua4 exterunllyj that I am not sur prised an Indian 
aboidd class them together, 

6, Cocura^ Jjing- Ger-, (distributed as Fourouma retusa. Spruce,) — 
(Nat, Ord. JHotuirpe^B.) Coll n. 1219, 

Hab. Barm; dense forest, in moist situation*. Fruit ripe in Ja- 
nuary* 

Tree of GO feet by 13-18 mches, supported on a cone of balf-emersed 
co[ii]irebsed roots, obscurely ringed like a (kcropia^ rings f-3 inches 
apart ; central pith very slender ; bark smooth, often tio^d with light 
purple ; nimuU pubescent. Leaves near apex of ramub, on lon;^^ floe- 
cose petioles ; lamina 9 inches by fi inches (on young troths mucb larger), 
ovate subobtuse, very obtuse at base; margins undulate; veins quite 
straight, leaving the midrib at an angle of 45°, and running almost to 
the very margin ; across these extend numerous pellucid secondary veins 
nearly at a rigbt-angle, and between the last are minute reticulations ; 
under side of leaf pubescent, silvery, between the veins plicate (and 
so folded in vernation). Stipules linear-oblong, apiculate, bicostate, 
thickly pubescent without, silky within, falling with the evolution of 
the leaf. Cymes terminal, contracted, about five together. Pedicels 
short, veiy thick. Fruit as large as a small grape, drupaceous (a capsule 
included in a thickish succulent integument), ovate, pubescent, the skin 
and pulp purplish-black, one-celled, one-seeded. Pericarp thin, hard, 
brittle. Seed deep purple ; albumen ; cotyledons amygdaloid, conti- 
guous by a narrow face -, radicle opposite the hilum. 

This does not agree well with any genus described in Endlicher ; it 
is nevertheless perhaps Pourouma, Aubl. A large Cecropiaceous tree, 
with trifid leaves, which often grows along with it, is probably also a 
Fourouma; but of the latter I have not yet seen the flower or fruit. — 
The Cocura is a very handsome tree, especially when profusely laden 
with its clusters of black fruit, which resemble so many small bunches 
of grapes ; nor does the taste belie the look, for I have not eaten any 
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fruit iu Brazil which so much reminded me of the grape. The skin, 
from its harsh pubescence, is not pleasant to eat. The cotyledons stain 
the hands a deep purple. The tension of the sapopetnaa, or exposed 
portions of the roots, is remarkable : when struck they admit a sound 
like guitar-strings ; when cut off at the base they fly up, and when cut 
on the side next the trunk they split along the middle. Though the 
stems are not hollow between the rings, as in the Cecropus, yet old trunks 
are often hollow in the middle. We cut down a tree of a foot in diameter, 
about three feet from the base, and when we approached the centre 
water began to ooze out; another stroke of the axe and we were 
saluted by a jet of water which reached to four yards from the base of 
the tree, and continued to play until many gallons must have run out. 
This water was very stale, both to smell and taste, and left a muddy 
deposit on the adjacent shrubs. . It was certainly quite different from 
the juice of the tree, which is greyish-white and bitter to the taste ; but 
how it had obtained access to such a reservoir I am not prepared to 
say, for the trunk was quite entire, and I examined the axils of all the 
branches, where not the slightest orifice was visible. 
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Journal of a Voyage up the Amazon and Rio Negro ; by Richard 

Spruce, Esq. 

{Continued from vol. iii. p. 278.) 

[An accumulation of other interesting articles has rather interrupted 
the regular appearance of Mr. Spruce's Journal, In our last (the 4th) 
volume of the 'Journal' we gave the more recent information in ex- 
tracts of letters received from Mr. Spruce (p. 278), dated Baixa do 
Rio Negro, November 7, 1851 ; (p. 282), Falls of San Gabriel, high 
up the Rio Negro, December 28, 1851 ; and (p. 305), from the same 
place, April 15, 1852; since then we have only received a letter ac- 
companying some extensive collections, dated San Gabriel, Rio Negro, 
August 19, 1852. He was then on the point of starting from San 
Gabriel to Rio Uaupes, with a crew of Indians, for the exploration of 
that river, which he assures us is " undoubtedly the main branch of the 
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Bio Kegro, antl whoat^i source cannot be f;ir from Santa Ft- tie Bogota/' 
The river Uaup^ is hk\ down m the maps of the Society for Promoting 
Useful Knowledf;^e, as din^ictly niider the Line, between tbe 67tb and 
6Stb degrees of west longitude, and as having its course nearly due we^t 
into the Eio Negro j n little above San Gabriel. 

Tbe line of steamers whicb we hear is immediately to be establisbed 
upon tbe Amnzon, as high as Santa Nanta (180(^ geographical miles 
from the mouth !} cannot fad to contribute greatly to our Icnowledge of 
the physical state of this wonderful country, and to facilitate the trans- 
port of collections. — Ed,] 

Btvrra do Hio Ktgro, April 18, 1851, 

My deah Sin WilltaMj — By Senhor Henrique *s cutter, which is 
about to sad fbr Par^, T nm sending off such thiugs ns I have been 
able to get together for your Gardens and Museum, and also a large 
collection of dried pbnts for Mr. Benthain, At the same time 1 pro- 
pose giving you some account of my proceed) ngs, wbicb, from my con- 
stant occupation, must neeesaarily be brief, ity collections have gone 
on uninterruptedly since last date, save now and then from the heavy 
rains, which have rendered both the gathering aud preserving of plants 
a difficult task* Vfa reached the Barra on tbe lOtb of Pecember ; tbe 
rains had set in some weeks previously, and from that date nntil tbe 
beginning of February, only a single day intervened entirely without 
rain. In February there were six fair days ; in March (the most rainy 
of all the months) but one ; and in April, up to the present date, we 
have had three days on which no rain fell; making a sum total of 
eleven fair days in between four and five months. Nor does the rain 
faU at stated hours of the day, as is customary at Para and Santarem, 
save that it occurs much less frequently between sunset and sunrise 
than between sunrise and sunset. At Santarem we could so time our 
excursions as generally to escape rain, and during the whole rainy sea- 
son we only twice got a thorough wetting ; but here, for three weeks 
together, I have not once gone out without returning completely soaked. 
Perhaps in consequence of the continued rains, the average temperature 
is lower, and therefore more agreeable, than at Santarem. During the 
month of March, many days passed in which the thermometer never 
reached 80°, and the highest temperature I have registered for that 
month is only 84^°. The maximum temperature for February is 88°. 
When the thermometer is low (that is, from 71° to 75°) in a morning 
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before sunrise, with a tolerably dear sky, I have found it a pretty sure 
indication of a fine day ; and the contrary when the thermometer is 
high, however bright the sky may be. 

My Rio Negro collections include examples of nearly every Natural 
Order of plants. LeguminoBce continue to constitute a large proportion 
of them, but Caaalpiniea and Mimoaea are more numerous than Papi- 
lionacea, which was not the case in the localities previously visited. I 
have several large-flowered Zoranthiy not found at Santarem, numerous 
EubiaceiBy Myrtles, and Melastomas almost without end, and some 
curious intermediate forms between these two Orders. Lecyihidea are 
not scarce, but many of them very difficult of access, on account of 
their large size. The small-fruited species of Lecythis are called by the 
Indians Macacarecuya, or the "monkey's drinking*cup," their fruit 
quite resembling a cup, when the lid has fallen off. Myrsinea are far 
more abundant here than I have seen them on the Amazon : they are 
all shrubs or small trees, reminding me of the currant-berry by the 
aspect, and often by the odour of their pendulous racemes of small 
flowers, which are however occasionally more gaily coloured. The 
Barra has afforded me five Myristica previously unnoticed, and it is 
worthy of remark that in every tree of this genus I have met with, the 
branches are arranged in whorls of Jive ; but the secondary ramification 
does not follow the same law. Soon after our arrival the banks of the 
streams were quite gay with a small Tiliaceous tree, bearing large, 
white, star-like flowers; it agrees in most respects so well with the 
MoUia speciosa of Mart, and Zucc. (gathered also at the Barra) that I 
have little doubt of its being the same, although it recedes somewhat 
from the generic character given in Endlicher ; the stamens, instead of 
being collected " in phalanges quinque,' ' are arranged in ten parcels, 
five outer and five inner, the former having purple anthers and green 
pollen^ and the latter yellow anthers and yellow pollen. 

Grasses are less numerous here than at Santarem, but they show 
more novelty of form. There are three SelagineUa in the woods, but 
Ferns are scarce, occurring only towards the head-waters of the iga- 
ripes ; they include however a few species of Trichomanes new to me. 
Orchids are stiU not very numerous, but there are a few, both terres- 
trial and epiphytal, which I have not previously met with. The Palms 
I am much interested in ; they are far more numerous than at Santa- 
rem, and, I believe, include several undescribed species. I expect I 
have, amongst new species, one Maximiliana, one Euterpe, one Irtartea, 
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two Bactridm^ nnd two or three species of Geonoma. I send you spe- 
cimens of aU tlicae, but I sliould like to have time to observe them 
more fully before Ecndiiig the description^. Perhaps the iiohlcst Palm 
ia the forests of the Uarra is the Paiand^ of which the trunk some- 
times reaches eighty feet in height, and the frODds arc of immense size. 
Au entire spadix, laden with fniit, is a heavy load for a man. The fniita 
are very oily, hut the only nac made of them here is in the preparation 
of a wine similar to that of the Asaai, Trunks of a few years* growth 
are thickly beset with slender, rigid spines, about two feet in length, 
pointing upwards; these are the nerves of the sheathing base of the 
pctinleSj from which the parenchyma has decayed; they are called, by 
the natives "Barba de Patnn^." When the trunk reaches fifteen or 
twenty feet in heigh t, the " beard.** begins to decoy at the base, and 
the upper part, being thus deprived of its support^ falls down in a mass. 
From the cireumatance of this envelope, I at first thought (he species 
might be Wnocarpu^ circumtextus. Mart., but the pinnae being merely 
acute, and not "abrupte louge acuminatffi," forbids sueh a conclusioti. 
The Inajd {Maximiliana regia^ Mart.) baa the trunk similarly bt;set 
■ with the bases of the petioles, until it reaches a certain height, and an 
Inajd of forty feet high looks u quite difl'erent plant from one of twciUy 
feet. Of the "Uarha de Patana*^ the Indians make the arrows for their 
Gravatanas, or blowing-canes. The Gravatana itself is made of the 
trunk of a small Palm, an Iriartea, which I have met with deep in the 
forest at the back of the Barra. It is called Paxiuba-i, or the little 
Paxiuba, and is from ten to eighteen feet high, the thickness being 
little more than an inch. The upper part of the stem and the sheaths 
of the petioles are clad with dense greyish pubescence, intermixed 
with blackish setae, which stick into the hands when touched, pro- 
ducing a sensation like the hairs of Cowage. The pinnae resemble 
those of /. exorrhiza in form and cutting, but they are pubescent, 
sparsely above, densely beneath. The fruit is rather smaller than a 
nut-kernel, vermilion, cylindraceo-obovate and subcurvate ; mesocarp 
very thin; endocarp a thin green mucilaginous membrane, traversed 
longitudinally by about ten white anastomosing fibres ; albumen whitish 
corneous. The spathes are three, plano-convex, closely investing the 
peduncle ; the lowest naked, the two upper pubescent. 

I have called this Palm Triartea pruriem, but I should like to see /. 
setigera, Mart., before I decide upon its being new. The latter is de- 
scribed as growing fifty feet high, and nothing is said about the pubes- 
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cence of the stem, or of the upper surface of the fronds ; the fruit too 
is elliptical, and the spathes four or five in number. These are strik- 
ing differences, but 1 cannot yet pronounce on their value. 

A Palm much cultivated in the Barra and the adjacent sitios, and 
said to grow wild up the Bio Negro, is the Popunha, which 1 suppose 
to be the same as the Firijao {QuUielmia spedosa^ Mart.) mentioned by 
Humboldt as growing on the upper Orinoco. The fruit of this is per- 
haps more valuable as an edible than any other Palm-fruit ; the sarco- 
carp contains a large quantity of starch, and it is sometimes developed 
to such a degree that the nucleus is quite obliterated. Eaten with 
salt, the boiled or roasted fruit much resembles a potato, but it is abo 
very pleasant eating with molasses. A spadix of Fopunha, laden with 
ripe fruit, is one of the most beautiful sights the vegetable world can 
show : the fruits are of the clearest scarlet in the upper half, passing 
below into, yellow, and at the very base to green. 

On a separate sheet I have written some account of a few of the 
edible fruits found wild in the forests adjacent to the Barra. There 
are several others, which I have not yet obtained. Numerous Myrta- 
ceous and Melastomaceous fruits are eaten, but few of them possess 
any great excellence ; perhaps the best are the Guayabas, which belong 
to various species of Fsidium, A Melastomaceous tree sent from San- 
tarem, with fruit rather resembling a Ouayaba externally, but twelve- 
celled, is very abundant here. The fruit is called Tajpiri-guayaba, or 
the Tapir's guayaba, but it is only insipid eating. The various species 
of Inffa have the seeds enveloped in a sweet cottony pulp, which is 
very agreeable eating ; the Ingd-npd (of which I have already sent you 
the fruit) is the most esteemed. 

The " Cow-tree" is represented on the Rio Negro by two ApocynetSy 
the Cuma4 and the Cuma-aqu^ both species of CoUophora^ but only one 
of them known to Martins. The former is frequent near the Barra, 
and early in March was a great ornament to the forest, especially near 
the river, being profusely clad with corymbose cymes of red flowers. 
It grows thirty or thirty-five feet high, with a diameter of about 
twelve inches, and the branches and leaves grow in threes. The milk 
flows out abundantly on a slight incision being made in the bark ; it 
is of the consistency of new milk, of the purest white, and very sweet 
to the taste. The Indian mode is to apply the mouth directly to the 
gash, and thus receive the milk as it oozes out : in this way I have 
many times partaken of it, without experiencing any ill effects. Its 
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extreme viscidity has suggested its employment in dinrrliasa, and there 
la 110 doubt that if tnken in sufiiciejit quantity it would actually glue 
up the viscera* TLc Cuma-ai;H is a much larger tree, but of similar 
habit, and the milk is of a thicker oouaistenre; it is said to flower to- 
wards the end of the year. The fniits of these two trees are said to 
be the most agreeable of any ou the Bio Negro, and from their resem- 
bbnce to the fruit of Pyrus Sorl^t^^ have been colled "Sorvas*' by the 
Portugiipse settlers. 

It is perhaps nmong twining pkntSj or Sipi^Sy that the greatest bota- 
nical novelties remain to be found; they are in many cases so difficult 
to collect, that T have no doubt a great many have been passed over by 
travellers. I arn now paying particular attention to them, and my 
Barra coUeetion includes twiners of the Orders Le^minoa^^ Connaracea^ 
Fol^ffalea, Malpi^hiacea, Sapiadace^t Convolvukic^^y Uippocrateaceat 
Bi^notii£tce<£t Apocyn&s^ A^depmde^t Meni^^me^^ and some others, 

(7b he cojttiHuedJ) 
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Harvey, Dr. William Henry ; Nereis Boreali-Americana ; or, 
Contributions towards a History of the Marine Alga of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts of North America, Part II. RHODOSPERMEiB. 
Washington, 1853. Large 4to, many coloured plates. 
We congratulate our botanical friends on the appearances of this the 
Second Part (almost a volume in itself) of the Marine Algae of North 
America : and it is a matter of congratulation too that this is not the 
concluding portion of this most important work ; but that another por- 
tion or section, including the Chlorospermece^ or Green Algae, will be 
put in hand on the return of the author from a voyage of great interest 
which he is about to undertake in search of the Algae of the southern 
hemisphere. We trust to give a further notice of the present part of the 
Nereis, from the pen of a friend more competent to do justice to the 
work and to its author than the Editor of this Journal can be supposed 
to be. At present we shall only say that the descriptions are fully equal 
to, and the figures even superior to, those of the First Part. 
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Floeula Hongkongensis ; an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hongkong, hy Major J. G. Champion, 95M Bsg*; 
the determinations revised and the new species described by Geoege 
Bentham, Esa. 

{Continued from p, 137.) 

Plantaginb^. 

Flantago major, Linn., var. Asiatica, Dene, in DC. Prod. toI. xiii. 
p. 694. 

Waste places, Hong-Kong. 

Plumbagine^. 

y Statice Sinensis, Girard, — Boiss. in DC. Prod. vol. xii. p. 642. — S, 
Fortunei, Lindl. Bot. Reg. 1845, t. 63. 

Estuaries and salt-water pools towards Saywan. 

AMAEANTAOEiE. 

The only representatives of this Order found in the Island are three 
widely diffused tropical weeds; Felosia argentea, Linn., Achyranthes 
aspera, Linn., and Amarantus oleraceus, Linn. Specimens of the 
two former were gathered by Major Champion, and of the latter by 
Mr. Hinds. 

POLYGONBiE. 

1. Rumex crispus, Linn. 
Roadsides, Saywan. 

2. Polygonum orientate, Linn., /3. pilosum, Meisn. in Wall. PI. As. 
Rar. vol. iii. p. 54. 

Hong-Kong. 

The plant gathered in Hong-Kong which I had referred with doubt 
to this species as a variety discolor, proves to be very distinct. The 
seeds which I formerly examined were all too young to ascertain the 
structure of the embryo. I have now however succeeded in finding 
one nearly ripe, in which the cotyledons are certainly parallel to the 
flat sides of the seed, and the whole embryo being slightly curved along 
one edge of the albumen, the radicle must be considered as accum- 
bent, and the plant referred to the section Persicaria, coming very 
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near to Polygonum lanigerum^ and to P, ghiinomm. i am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted, with, the limits of variation of tSicsc species to dc- 
termiTie wlietlier it be a mere variety of oae of theinj or a distinct 
Bpecies. The ochreie are nearly those of P. Pemicam ; the clothing 
of the underside of the leaves that of some forms of F^ lamgerum ; the 
upper surface is green and smooth, or sprinkled w'ith short hairs. The 
aehetiia are compressed with blunt sides. The branches of the style 
divaricate, with capitate stigmataj as in the section Amhl>fgonon, 

3, Polygonum Chinen^e, Linn, 
In ditches. 

4. Polygonum Jierniarioides^ Dclile, — Meisn< in WalL PI. As. Rar. 
vol, iii. p. ^y%. — P, Me^eni, C, Koch, Lmuaeo, voL xsii, p. 305. 
llice-fields. The firm, blunt, thickishj strongly one-ner\'ed leaves and 

veiy small flowers induee me to refer this plant to this common Kust 
Indian species (or variety of jT. aviculurt)^ although the flowers I exa- 
mined were certainly hexandrous. There is very little doubt it is the 
plant called P, Meycni by C. Koch in the above-(^ noted paper, appa- 
rently drawn up without reference to Meianer's valuable labours on 
this genus. 

ll^Yi^^viisi frutescenSi Benth.; fniticosa, terrestris, folils alternis obovatis 
ellipticisve obtusis 3-5-nerviis, pedunculis axillaribus 1-3-uis, mas- 
culis umbelliferis, fcemineis unifioris. — Fiscum heterantkum, Wall., 
et V. platyphylluniy Sprang, in DC. Prod. vol. iv. p. 279? — Ft'utex 
erectus v. decumbens, glaber, abortu dioicus. Folia coriacea, IJ-S 
poll, longa, 9-12 lin. lata, basi in petiolum angustata; nervi supra 
vix conspicui, subtus plus minus prominuli, nunc 3 simplices, nunc 
3 lateralibus bifurcatis, nunc 5 a basi distincti. Mores 5-meri v. 
rarius 6-meri ; masculorum pedunculus 2 lin. v. rarius 3 lin. longus, 
floribus 3-5 par vis ; pedicelli ^-1 lin. longi, singuli bractea squamae- 
formi subtensi. Alahastra globosa. Discus et stamina ut in icone 
Blumeana H. variantis depicta. Stylus abortivus, obtusus. Flores 
foeminei clavati, bracteis 4-5 minutis ad apicem pedunculi brevissimi 
verticillatis quasi calyculati. Stylus brevis, columnaris, apice dilatato 
5-lobus. Ovarii loculus per anthesin minutissimus, prope apicem 
tubi carnosi floris situs. Ovula 2 (v. 3 ?) e placenta brevi crassa la- 
teraliter cohaerente pendula. Drupa ovoidea, 6 lin. longa, coccinea, 
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endocarpio crasso osseo lignoso 6-sulco rugoso celluloso. Semen 

Junius acute 5-angulatus. 

Common on the hills, with an erect habit, or often trailing when in 
under-wood. Flowers yellowish-green, in January. Fruit in May, 
scarlet when ripe. Although not parasitical, there is no doubt that it 
belongs to Blume's ffenslotoia, and is probably a widely-spread species 
in North India, identical with Fiacum heteranthum of Wallich (pointed 
out to me by Dr. Hooker as a species of Henslowia), and probably abo 
with F. platyphyllum of Sprengel, a name altered from F, latifolium of 
Hamilton. In the dried state indeed it can scarcely be distinguished 
from some of the Henaloma of the Indian Archipelago, but they are 
all said by Blume to be truly parasitical in the way of Fiscum, and 
Major Champion found our plant always terrestrial. 

Thtmele^. 

1. Aquilaria Malaccenm, Lam. — DC. Prod. vol. ii. p. 59. 

Happy Valley. These specimens agree precisely with Lamarck's 
figure, nor can I perceive any difference between them and the J. Agal- 
locha, Eoxb., except that the leaves are usually, but not always, broader, 
and the flowers rather larger. 

2. WikstrcEmia Tndica, C. A. Mey. — Daphne Indica, Linn. — Hook, et 
Am. Bot. Beech, t. 15. 

Common on the hills. Flowers greenish-yellow. Berries scarlet. 
Fortune's n. 147 appears to be a broader and shorter leaved variety of 
the same plant, being most probably the W. viridiflora, Meisn. 

3. Wikstrcemia nutam. Champ., sp. n. ; foliis oppositis ellipticis utrin- 
que acuminatis glabris, racemis brevibus pedunculatis nutantibus, 
perigonii limbo quadrifido obtuso, ovario glabro, squamis hypogynis 
per paria connatis. — Habitu W, Indka approximator. Folia acu- 
tiora, tenuiora, pleraque pollicaria, semipollicem lata, interdum in 
ramulos vegetiores fere duplo majora, subtus pallida. Eaeemi ebrac- 
teati, 4-8-flori, pedunculo 3-9 lin. longo, rachi plus minus elongata, 
rarius tamen semipollicem adsequante. Fedicelli brevissimi, v. ra- 
rius lineam longi. Perigonii tubus 4-4^ Hn. lougus, lobi oblongi, 
1^ lin., intus extusque glabri. Squama 4, per paria usque ad me- 
dium V. altius connatae, angustse, ovario multo breviores. Stylus 
brevis, tenuis. Stigma globosum, fere diametrum ovarii sequans. 
Hills about the Happy Valley, in autumn. This must be very near 
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the W^^ Shutthfoorthi^ Meisn.j a New HoUand plant, but the flowers 
(of a yellowish-green) arc much longer, in nodding apikea, which, al- 
though very short, are not ooEdeosed into close heads like those of 
W. indica. 
4. Daphne IbHuneij Lindl. in Hort. Soc, Jouin. voK i. p. 147- 

Yety young specimens sent with those of IflkUrcsmia Iitdica. The 
late Professor Zuccarini considered this species not to be distinct from 
his Daphne Gmkwa from Japan. 

Elseagnna Loureiri^ Chain p., sp. ti. ; foliia ovatia supra yiridlbus subtus 
ramulis floribusque dense ferrugineo-lepidotis^ perigouio amplo tubu* 
loso campanulato snpra ovarium leviter constrieto apicc cum limbo 
erecto continuo. — E. laiifolia^ Lour. FL Cochinch. p. 8Q? nou Liun, 
Mount Parker and Mount Gough, also on the mainland. This 
species, the most distinct of the whole genus in the shape of its 
flowers, has the leaves much like those of the E. latifoUa^ Linn., in 
shape, but the scales which cover their under surface, as well as the 
petioles, branches, and iafloreseenoej are much larger and of a rusty 
brown, and are particularly dense on tlie flowers themselves. The in- 
florescence is that of most species, a sliort raceme often reduced to a 
fascicle of three or four flowers, or to a single flower ; but the pedicels 
are long and the flowers large. The portion of the tube which encircles 
the ovary is about 1^ lines long, lined by a disc which scarcely projects 
above the constriction. The remainder of the flower is full 8 lines long, 
nearly 5 lines in diameter at the base of the divisions, where there is 
none of the contraction observable in almost all Mceagni. The divisions, 
four in number, are nearly 3 lines long, apparently erect (not spreading 
as in other species), and have a few hairs in the inside at their base, 
the perigon is otherwise quite smooth inside as well as the style. The 
filaments are nearly half the length of the lobes of the perigon. 

Major Champion considers the above plant to be the E, latifolia of 
Loureiro, a Canton species, with whose description it certainly does not 
disagree. He mentions also having seen a drawing of it in the Hor- 
ticultural Society's collection, under the name of Octarilla, Lour. If 
however the latter plant be really an EkBagnus^ it may be referred with 
much greater probability to another South China species, which may be 
thus characterized : — E. gonyantheSy Benth., sp. n.; foliis elliptico-oblon- 
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gis obovatisve obtusis supra viridibus subtas ramulis floribusque ferm- 
gineo-lepidotis, pedicellis elongatis, perigonii tubo supra ovarium con- 
stricto dein pyramidato-tetragono, lobis amplis patentibus. — From 
China, ParkeSy communicated by Dr. Lindley. — ^Leaves longer than in 
E. latifolia, and more blunt. Flowers much larger, especially the lobes, 
and borne on much longer pedicels ; the tube is a little more than one 
line below the constriction, then about 2 Unes in the square part, and 
the lobes, which spread horizontally, are nearly 3 lines long. 

Mr. Fortune has sent home specimens of two other species, the one 
(A. 77) from North China, appears to be identical with the Himalayan 
E. parvifoUa ; the other is new, with the leaves nearly of E. lat\folia, 
but remarkable for the slender tube of the perigon, not contracted 
above the ovary, and but little enlarged from ihence to the base of the 
divisions. It may be thus characterized: — E.tenuiflora, Benth.; foliis 
ovatis ellipticisve acuminatis supra viridibus subtus ramulis floribus- 
que ferrugineo-lepidotis, perigonii hypocraterimorphi tubo tenui supra 
ovarium vix constricto nee sub lobis patentibus contracto. — ^From China, 
Fortune, n. 114. — ^Kacemes short, with longish pedicels. Flowers nod- 
ding. Tube of the perigon 1^ line to the top of the ovary, thence 
to the top three lines, lobes about two lines. Ferruginous scales on 
the flowers nearly concealing a substratum of much smaller silvery 
white scales. 

Laubine^. 

1. Cinnamomum dulce, N. ab E. Syst. Laurin. p. 62. 
Near the Buddhist Temple ; woods at East Point. 

From Mr. Hinds I had a specimen also of C. Zeylanicum, Breyn., pro- 
bably cultivated. # 

2. Phoebe laUfolia, Champ., sp. n. ; glaberrima, foliis ovatis obovatisve 
abrupte acuminatis, corymbis glabris paudfloris, perigonii laciniis intus 
staminibusque hirsutis. — Affinis P. lanceolatay N. ab E., sed folio- 
rum forma primo intuitu distincta. Arbor est, partibus interioribus 
floris exceptis, glaberrima. Folia sparsa, 2-3 poll, longa, 1^2 poll, 
lata, apice saepius rotundata, acumine longiusculo obtuso terminata, 
rarius in acumen breve desinentia, basi rotundata v. subcuneata, 
pehninervia ; petiolo semipollicari. Corymhi axillares, pauciflori, folio 
breviores, pedunculo (ineunte anthesi) )-l-pollicari. Braateola in- 
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conapicuBG. Floret extua glabri, niagmtudiiie et forma iia F. lanceo- 
Intee similis; conreniuut quoquc structure et genitalibus, 
In the Happy Valley woods, 
y 3* Machilus Thunbergii^ Sieb. et Zucc. — Blujne, Mus» Bot. p. 331 ? 

Hong-Kong. The specimen is in fruit only. 
J 4. Moclitlus velutimis, Champ, sp. n. ; penilis velutinis, foliis cUiptico* 
oblongis actmilniitia basi angiistatis corinceis urLidis subtua ramuUa 
petiolia inflorescentiaque ferrugineo-velutiniaj corymbia terminalibua 
seasilibufl confertifloris. — Folia breviter petioltita, 3-5 poll, longa, 
1-1^ poll, lata, margme rtvolutti, aupra gltiburrimaj aubtus pilis fer- 
lugineia deusia veliitino'sericea* Corymbi fere capitati, dense multi- 
flori, foliis brcvioreSj aericeo-vettitini. Bract^ce squomEeformes, fere 
3 liu, longs;, ovatse, concavae, extus aericea&, primum imbricatse 3ed 
jam, ante antheain deddua?. Pedkelli X lin. longi. Ferufonium fere 
S lin. longum, molliler villosunij aexpartitum, lacinib interioribns 
paullo mittoribus, Blauina ^ipistiUum omnino cum charactere ge- 
nerico a Neeaio, vcl forte melius a Blumeo (Mus. Bot. toI. i. p. 329) 
cxposito conveniimt, Bacca perigonio persistcnti immutato laxo 
impositaj ipaum paullo excedena, depresao-globoaa, purpurea. 
At the Buddhist temple, on Victoria PealCj Mount Parker^ etc., 
rather common in tbesc locoiitiesH Eloivers in DucembeTj of a straw- 
colour, pinkish at the base, with pink pedicels. Berry purple. 
5. Machilus? sp. 

A single specimen, with one fruit only, and insufficient to deterndne 
the genus with certainty. 
/ 6. Alseodaphne Ckinensis, Champ, sp. n. ; foliis oblongis v. oblongo- 
lanceolatis basi longe angustatis glabris, paniculis terminalibus folia 
vix superantibus divaricato-ramosis^, perigonii laciniis oblongis, exte- 
rioribus minoribus. — Arbor. Folia majora fere Lauri nobilis, 3-4 
poll, longa, 1-1 T poll, lata, breviter acuminata, basi acuta, petiolo 
semipollicari, supra nitida, subtus pallidiora, costato-penninervia et 
reticulato-venulosa ; superiora saepe multo minora et interdum in ob- 
ovatam formam abeuntia. Paniculce fere A. semecarpifolue, sed mi- 
nores et pauciflorse. Pedicelli 2 lin. longi. Perigonium 2 lin. Ion- 
gum, laciniis oblongis chartaceis cum staminibus cito deciduis glabris, 
exteiioribus quarta parte brevioribus et pauUo angustioribus. Stamina 
et staminodia generis. Stylm apice discoideus, cum flora deciduus. 
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Bacca pedunculo nudo baud incrassato insidens, globosa, in specunine 
imraatura jam 4 lin. diametro. 
Near the Waterfall in the Happy Valley. 
y 7. Tetranthera Roxhurghii^ N. ab E. Syst. Laurin. p. 515, var. foliis 
obovatis, umbellulis umbellatis villosis. 
In the Happy Valley. 
/ 8. Tetranthera floribunda, Champ, sp. n. ; umbellulis prsBcocibus infra 
ramulomm apices fasciculatis, foliis annuis oblongis lanceolatis basi 
acutis glaberrimis. — Arbor pulcherrima. Eamuli et folia nascentia 
tomento minutissimo canescentia, mox glabrata. Folia post flores 
nascentia, 2-2^ poll, longa, 6-10 lin. lata, juniora membranacea, 
demum tenuiter coriacea, utrinque glabra, subtus ssepe glaucescentia. 
Ramuli floridi, omnino aphylli y. rarius folia pauca Tetusta gerentes, 
mox innovationibus connecti, dense floribundi. Pedunculi 3-4 lin. 
longi, per 3-4 fasciculati v. brevissime racemosi, glabri v. basi mi- 
nute canescentes. Involucri foliola orbiculata, concava, extus glabra, 
intus sericeo-pubescentia. Flores in umbellula ssepius 6, subsessiles. 
Perigonii foliola 6, subsequalia, obovalia v. subquadrata, crenato- 
crispula. Stamina 9, introrsa, glabra, 3 interiora biglandulosa. An- 
thera 4-locellat8e. Ovarii rudimentum ovatum, acuminatum, gla- 
brum. Flores foemineos fertilesve non vidi. 

Common in the Happy Valley woods. A most beautiful tree. When, 
as at intervals from December to February, the young leaves are just 
coming out, and the naked branches are for several feet loaded with 
blossoms of a pure white, the appearance is superb. The specimens 
gathered are all male, the female flower has therefore not yet been ex- 
amined. Fortune's specimens (n. 178) are in the same state. 
J 9. Actinodaphne Chinensis, var. obhngifolia, N. ab E. Syst. Laurin. 
p. 600. 

Very common on hills and in ravines. 
10. Daphnidium bifarium, N. ab E. 1. c. p. 616. 

Gathered by Col. Eyre in a ravine of Victoria Peak, who saw but one 
tree. Major Champion thinks he has seen it also as a shrub. The 
specimen contains female flowers only. It agrees in every respect with 
Himalayan specimens, except that I find but six or seven flowers in a 
head, and the leaves are shorter without being narrower. 
J 1. Litssea Ceylanica, N. ab E. 1. c. p. 626, rar. ChinensiSy foliis minori- 
bus subtus glauco-csesiis apice distinctius acuminatis. 
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Victorin Peak and woods nt Bnst Point, near tlie Btiddhist temple, 
but rare. It is a shrub coming perliaps as near to L. coTi^imilis of Nces 
as to the normal Cingfllcee form of the apeciea, but all are probably 
mere varieties of one widelj-spread species. 
12, C^syth^ fili/ormiSf Linn* 

As common in the Island as in East India and other countries. 

(2b te eoHiittu^d.) 



Fersuch einea Vonmmtan v&er die FJktnien in den Wtrken von Marc- 
grat und Fm^ etc. Attempt at a Commentary on the Plants in the 
icorks of Marcgraf> and FUo on Brazil; with some further details con* 
ceminff the Flora qf that Kmgdom, B^ Dr. C. Fit. Pii. von Marticr. 
L Cryptogames. Munich, 1863, 4 to* (From Memoirs of tbe Royal 
BaTarian Academy of Sciences. CL II. vol. vii. sect. I.) Translated 
from the German by De. Wallich, V.P. Royal and Linn. Soc. 

{Continued frcm p. 100.) 

It is certainly evident from thb edition and from the iirst, that PisOj 
as physician^ Lad enjoyed mors opportunity to deal with phmts^ than 
Marcgrav. The traditional information on simplicia, such as the phy- 
sicians of those days possessed, no doubt enabled Piso to describe the 
appearance and particular parts of a plant with much readiness ; and 
the useful, especially the medicinal plants, accordingly attracted his 
particular notice. Marcgrav, on the other hand, took great interest 
also in other plants, which appeared to him to differ from European 
forms ; speaking of them with the candour of a self-taught man, little 
acquainted with the technical terms of the school of those days, and 
evidently somewhat embarrassed in his efforts : a circumstance which 
certainly places much difficulty in the way of clearly making out what 
particular subject he had before him. Considering therefore the state 
of the science when our authors flourished, we must not reproach them 
with the want of systematic and clear descriptions. Even in the writ- 
ings of the immediately preceding period, of P. A. Matthiolus (born 
1500, d. 1577), Conrad Gesner (born 1516, d. 1565), Joachim Came- 
rarius (born 1634, d. 1598), Clusius (born 1526, d. 1609), Lobel (born 
1538, d. 1616), and others, we meet with a want of a terminology 
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founded on finn principles, whose first dawn appeared with L. Fuchs 
and Caesalpiu ; and thus we have often as much difficulty in knowing 
and determining with certainty what plants those authors meant to 
describe. But what serves to enhance so highly the value of Marc- 
grav's labours, is his figures, and referring to these, as well as the 
unquestionable right of priority, demonstrated by the first edition of 
the work, systematists have habitually given Marcgrav the first place 
among authors on Brazilian plants. This has been done accordingly 
by Casp. Bauhin, Kay, Johnston, Plukenet, Mentzel, Adanson, and 
Linne, who have all treated aifd quoted the works of those two men, 
as quite distinct from each other. In more recent times this has been 
less attended to, on account of Piso's work of the year 1658 being 
much more in the hands of botanists than the older edition of 1648, 
which is said to have been in part destroyed by fire. 

The original drawings which Moritz of Nassau had got made in 
Brazil, met with a better fate than fell to the lot of the edition in ques- 
tion, or the astronomical manuscript of Marcgrav. The history of these 
literary treasures forms so important an illustration in my present at- 
tempt, that I deem it necessary to repeat it from M. Lichtenstein's 
memoir*. Already in the year 1652 had the Count entered the service 
of the great Elector of Brandenburgh, who raised him in 1654 to the 
dignity of a prince and invested him with high offices. It is probable 
that the close friendship which continued between these princes until 
the death of Moritz (in 1679, in his seventy-sixth year), induced him 
to offer his original paintings as a present to a monarch who was 
attached to science. The collection consisted in figures of natural 
products, executed on paper in oil by the before-mentioned master, com- 
prised in two volumes, and containing likewise similar, though smaller, 
representations in water-colour. Considered in the light only of their 
high degree of perfection as works of art, these oil paintings deserved 
already great attention ; and the Elector ordered them accordingly to be 
carefully put in order and preserved in his library. This business was 
confided to the experienced hands of his physician in ordinary Dr. 
Christ. Mentzel, celebrated moreover as a scholar, and in high favour 
with his master. He caused the oil paintings, which were of unequal 
size (425 in number) to be bound together in four volumes of large 
size, the paintings being arranged according to a judicious plan (by 

* TraDsactions of the Berlin Academy for 1814 and 1815, p. 204. 
VOL. V. 2d 
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which the plants and fruits made up the fourth volume) ; and accom- 
panied with a repetition of tbe Brajciliaii name, and a reference to 
Marcgrav and Piao for further information*; the smaller collection 
in water-colours being always quoted, whenever the same subject oc- 
curs m it. M. Liclitenstein considers it, from various reasons, aa 
highly probable, that this last-mentioned collection, which the Count 
of Naasaii had in common use, and which contained his own notes, 
was the produce of Marcgrav'a pencil. It is called " Liber principis " 
in the Royal Library. All these moat precioua materials are at present 
in the Royal Library at Berlin^ and entered in the catalogue of manu- 
scripts under the head of hbri picturati in folio, A. num. 35. There is 
besides a copy of Marcgrav's work, with the woodcuts coloured from 
those originals, which M. Lichtcnatcin conjucturea to have been likewise 
the Prince's own copy. The directors of the Eeriiu Royal Library have, 
with literary liberahtyj granted me permission to have oil oopiea taken 
of the figures of plants in the Thcatr, rer, nat. Bmsiliaj^ on paper aa in 
the originals, and gmirauteed as regards their fidelity^ by the fact, that 
Messrs* Ehrenherg and von Scblechtendal an per intended their ex ecu* 
tion. In this manner have I been placed in possession of the richest 
possible literary apparatus, for illustrating those early labours in the 
flora of Brazd, 

One thing, however, is still wanting to the commentator, which 
would have been extremely desirable in his inquiries, namely a com- 
plete view of the vegetations of the regions where Piso and Marcgrav 
pursued their labours; for it happens to be precisely the territory 
from the southward of Ceara to the great Rio de S. Francisco, which 
has hitherto been least visited by botanists ; and the materials gathered 
there have only in a slight proportion become a common stock among 
botanists. Though three native Pernambucans have occupied them- 
selves, in the first decades of the present century, with the flora of their 
country, the results contribute only little to the solution of our problem, 
and it will therefore suffice for literary and historical purposes simply 
to notice them heref. Manoel Arruda da Camara has published three 
works treating of the plants of those regions : Memoria sobre a cultura 

* The title which Mentzel gave these volumes is : Tkeatrum rerum naturalium 
Brasilia. 

t Compare my view of the authors on the Flora of Brazil, in supplement to 
AUgemeine Bot. Zeitung, 1837, vol. ii. p. 13. 
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dos Algodoeiros e sobre o methodo de colher e ensacar, Lisboa, 1799, 
8vo ; Discurso sobre a utiKdade da Iii8titui9am de Jardins nos prin- 
cipaes provincias do Brazil, Eio de Janeiro, 1810, Svo; and Disser- 
ta^am sobre as plantas do Brazil, qu^ podem dar linhos proprios para 
muytos usos k sociedade e suprer a salta do canhamo. Bio de Janeiro, 
1810, 8vo. In the two last there are some valuable notices on plants 
belonging to those regions*. This physician, a pupil of Grouan, has, 
besides, described rare plants from Pernambuco, drawn for him by 
Martins Eibeiro, who was fond of natural history (but who took a 
dangerous part in the revolution of 1816, which brought him to the 
gallows). This work, entitled * Centurise plantarum Pemambucarum,' 
remained long in abeyance, until the drawings recently fell into the 
hands of the learned and diligent Dr. Franc. Freire Allemao, at Bio 
de Janeiro, who began in 1846 to publish single species, under the de- 
signation Trobalhos botanicos do Doutor Manoel Arruda da Camara, 
4to, cum tab. The third name to be mentioned in this place, is Frey 
Leandro do Sacramento, who, as professor of botany at Eio de Janeiro, 
has introduced several plants from the province of Pernambuco, where 
he was bom, into the gardens of the capital. 

More important for our purpose are the contributions made by Dr. 
George Gardner, who visited Alagoas and Pernambuco, and travelled 
from Aracaty through the provinces of Ceara and Piauhy, made ample 
collections there, which he rendered accessible by selling them, and 
besides published much useful account of the vegetation of those coun- 
tries, in his * Travels in the Interior of Brazil,' London, 1846, 8vo. I 
have obtained additional materials through M. Schornbaum, a German 
gardener, located at Pernambuco. On the other hand, my undertaking 
is facilitated by the circumstance, that very many of the plants, con- 
cerning which Piso and Marcgrav render account, have spread them- 
selves beyond the limits of those provinces, especially the useful plants 
recorded by them, which have long ago become known and employed 
in the tropical part of Brazil. The latter class of plants being fre- 
quently mentioned, imparts to our subject, above its matter of purely 
botanical interest, a predominating historical or ethnographical impor- 
tance. But this very reason obliges us to extend our inquiries to 

* Both treatises are reprinted in Koster's Travels in Brazil, and in the French 
translation of it. He has likewise published Memoria sobra a Canella do Rio de 
Janeiro; Rio, 1809, Svo. 
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accouuta of Brazil which, although of older date than Piso'a and Marc- 
grav's, may yet serve to expand and complete those which we owe to 
them, and moreover wevfi in part kaown to Laetius, their first editor. 
It may therefore not be out of place, if we offer here some literary- 
historical Tioticea concerning those comparatively little^knowD 9Durc«8, 

The oldest information about the natoral hiatory of Brazil was 
given by tbe celebrated Jesuit Jo 3. de Anchieta, who already in tho 
year 16 53, had arrived, together with six other brethren of his order, in 
the province of S. Paulo, where he long continued to diaplay much in- 
llucDtial zeal in the conversion of the Indians^ uud Ibe establishment 
of tbe Jesuits in the land. The information la, howe%^er, of little im^ 
portance, as may be learnt from the edition published by tbe Royal 
Academy of Lisbon*. 

The next accounts are those of Andro Tbevet in bis ' Singularitea 
de la Prance antarctique, autrement nommee Am^rique,' Paris, 1558, 
4to. He came from AngoulemCj and accompanied the French Maltese 
Knight, Nic. Durant de Vitiegagnon in 1555 to the country about Eio 
de Janeiro, but returned home so early as in January 1557, Not- 
withstanding the information he gives has been pronouj^ced as untrue 
in the highest de^e, especially by Lery, it has this much in its 
favour^ that it is the firfit which makes us acquainted with some of 
the useful plants of the aborigiual inhabitants of Brazil. Thus we 
recognize with certainty Ipomoea Fes-cuprce, Sw. (Convolv. brasilianus, 
L.) in Hetich, p. 53 ; Genipa brasiliemis^ Mart., in Genipat, p. 59 ; 
Nicotiana Lang8do7;ffii, Weinm., in Petun, p. 60 ; Mma Sapientum, in 
Pacovere, p. 61 ; Thevetia Ahouai, in Ahouai, p. 66 ; the Palm Astro- 
caryum Airi, in Hairi, p. 72 ; Ananassa, in Nana, p. 89 ; Orescentia 
Cujete, in Choyne, p. 105 ; ManiJiot utilissimay in Manihot, p. 114. 
The ivtQ Hyuourahe, quoted at p. 96 b, as a substitute for Guajacum, is 
Chrysophyllum glycyphlceum, Casar. Decad. stirp. brasil. p. 12 ; and Ca- 
salpinia echinata, the genuine Brazil-wood, is described under the name 
Araboutan^ at p. 116. 

More accurate and complete is the account given by Jean de Lery, 
born at La Margelle, terre de S. Sene, in Burgundy, who in his twenty- 

* Jos. de Anchieta epistola quam plurimarum rerum naturaliura, quce S. Vincentii 
(nunc S. Pauli) provinciam incolunt, sistens descriptiouem a Didaco de Toledo Lars 
Ordonhez adjectis annotationibus edita, jussuquc r. scient. Academise Clisiponensis 
ejus memoriis ad historiam transmarinarum nationum conscribendam proficientibua 
adjecta. Olisip. 1799, 4to. 
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second year accompanied, in the capacity of chaplain, the expedition 
which, at the instance of Admiral Coligny and the clergy of Greneva, 
was sent, in 1556, in aid of the colony of Villegagnon. He arrived in 
March 1657, in the bay of Bio de Janeiro, which he called Sinus gene- 
vensis, from the similarity of the environs. Daring a sojourn of more 
than a year he became acquainted with the principal useful plants of 
Brazil, and gave us the first trustworthy information concerning them 
in his work*. De Candolle, in noticing Lery's contributions f, men- 
tions the circumstance that he was the first who announced the phyto- 
geographical fact, of the plants of that country being equally different 
from those of ours, as the animals. 

But of far greater Importance is the botanical information contained 
in a work prepared at Bahia, at the dose of the sixteenth centuiy, and 
inscribed to the Councillor of State, D. Christovao de Moura, according 
to a dedication dated at Madrid, in 1689, or from the inquiries of Mr. 
F. A. de Vamhagen, in 1587. Had this work been published earlier, 
it would undoubtedly have possessed the claim of being the oldest 
source of sound and solid information concerning the natural and 
moral history of Brazil. It yields scarcely to any other work of that 
period in point of fulness, multiplicity, and fidelity of recorded facts, 
and comes nearest in comparison to Oviedo's * Historia Greneral de las 
Indias ;' but fortunately it did not share the same good luck of speedy 
publication, but continued during a long time, in a few manuscript 
copies only, in the hands of some literary men. Trey Antonio de S. 
Maria Jahoatao availed himself of it in his chronicle, entitled Orbe sera- 
fico novo Brasilico, Lisb. 1761 ; so did Padre Manoel Ayres de Cazal, 
in his known Corografia brasilica (Eio de Janeiro, 1817, two vols, small 
4to); Eobert Southey in his History of Brazil (Lond. 1817 seq.), and 
lastly Ferd. Denis, according to a codex preserved in the Parisian 
Library (sub n. 609, supp. franc), in his book: 'Univers, ou his- 
toire et description de tons les peuples,' etc. (Paris, 1737, 8vo). At 
length the Eoyal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon published a copy, in 

* Histoire d'nn voyage fait en 1a terre da Bresil aatrement dite Amerique. The 
first edition was issued at Rochelle in 1578 ; also the second in 1580. Three subse- 
qnent editions at Geneva, of 1585, 1594 and 1600, attest the great interest which 
Lery*s report had excited. So late as 17§4, a German translation appeared at 
Monster. 

t Histoire de la Botanique genevoise, 1830, p. 3, and note A. Compare Lacroix^ 
du Maine, Bibl. franc. 1. p. 237. 
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their CoUec^So de Noticias para a historia e geo^aRa doa nagOes uU 
tramarinas, etc. (voL iil, pars 1), under the title of Noticia do BraaiJj 
descripgSkO vcrdadiera da Costa daqucUe cstado que pretence a caroa 
da Beino de Portugal, sitio da Bahia de todos oa Santos. The autlior 
wfi^3 unknowu. According to a hint of Cazal*, I had formerly f consi- 
dered a certain Francisco da Cuaha to have been the author; until 
Franc, Ad, de Vamhageu, in hia Reflexoea criticas aobre o escripto do 
seculo XVi, impresso oom o titulo de noticia do Bmsil (in the Collee^ao 
dasnotic. ultamariuaaj voLv, par3ii,jl83^J) pointed out, that the author 
W33 Gabriel Soares de Souza of Lisbon, whom the ' Bibliotheca Lusi- 
tana/ vol. ii, p, 321, likewise quotes. According to the work just cited, 
thia active man, who resided at BahiQj had moreover conducted the 
disco veiy and subjection (Conquista) of the country along the Uio de 
S, Francisco. But nothing is to be met with in the work itself, hear- 
ing directly on that expedition, or on another for the discovery of the 
emerald mines (Minaa de E^Jnenddas) which has likewise been attri* 
butcd to him in the above book. 

The natural-historical, and especially the botanical remarks^ con- 
tinued in this Noticia do Brastl, on account of their ihithfnliieas and 
accurate localitiesj prominently conspicuous everywhere, desetre a cri* 
ticol review and a comparison with the writings of Pi so and Mai'cgmv ; 
I shall therefore extend my remarks to them, whenever occasion oflfers 
itself. They are more particularly important in a literary respect, in- 
asmuch as they give a large number of names of plants in the idiom 
of the aborigines, and are therefore the most valuable sources for in- 
quiries concerning the state of intellect these displayed in their know- 
ledge of the surrounding nature. Those Indians, whom the Portuguese 
found inhabiting the sea-coasts, from the mouth of the Amazon River, 
to the bay of Rio de Janeiro, and thence still further to the southward, 
and with whom they soon became connected by the relation of supre- 
macy, belonged to the widely extended nation of the Tupis. These 
Indios mansos, as they were denominated by the Potuguese, in contra- 
distinction to the wild, free hordes of Nomads, the Indios bravos, or 
Tapuyos, who lived far inland, were themselves subdivided into many 

* In the Corografia brasilica, i. p. 43, nota 20. 

t Herbarium Florae Brasil., in suppl. to Allgemeine botan. Zeitung, 1837, vol. ii. 
p. 3 ; and in Martius's State of Judicature among the Aborigines of Brazil, 1832, 
p. 5. 
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tribes, who waged war among each other, and whose language was di- 
versified by various dialects. In consequence, the names of plants in 
the old accounts appear under manifold dialectic differences ; which is 
the case, even at the present day, with regard to the language of that 
enigmatically dispersed nation of the Tupis*, the so-called Lingoa 
Geral, varying in many forms from the Guaranis, in the former Eeduc- 
tions of the Jesuits in Paraguay, to the half-civilized coast-Indians in the 
northern provinces. This circumstance renders all inquiries into the 
Indian nomenclature of plants difficult ; but I believe I am warranted 
in assuming, that by a cautious critical analysis of those dispersed 
remnants of languages, many not unimportant facts relating to ethno- 
graphy and phytology may be developed. 

This same Tupis language prevailed likewise in the regions to the 
north of Ceara, namely at Maranhao ; a circumstance to be mentioned 
in this place, because another still older writer must be named, who has 
left us some accounts of plants not to be neglected in reference to those 
inquiries ; namely Claude Abbeville. He accompanied the French ex- 
pedition from Bavadiere and Easilly, which had settled on the island 
of Maranhao from 1611 to 1615, and founded there the town of S. Luiz. 
Here too we meet with several not unimportant notices, especially of 
the useful plants of that place. 

For the sake of convenient reference it will be proper to treat of the 
plants in this Commentary according to their natural families. We 
shall accordingly commence with Cryptogames. 
(To be continued.) 



Journal of a Voyage up the Amazon and Sio Negro ; by Bighabd 

Spruce, Esq. 

(Continued from p. 192.) 

Towards the end of January I crossed to the south side of the Sio 
Negro, to visit a campo on which Senhor Henrique many years ago 
established a cattle-fazenda. He had at various times gone to consi- 
derable expense in procuring 'cattle from the Bio Branco, but from 
various causes they have never prospered. The grasses on the campo 

* Compare Martina's State of Judicature amoug the Aborigines of Brazil, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 1-5. 
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ore of poor quality ; when tliti wmler'flooda are very great, many of the 
cnttle perisii; the ncigliboiiring forest is much infested by oni^j and, 
wovae tliau all, the berdaniau is of a very indolent disposition. Be- 
twGeu tlie south bank of the rivor fmd the cnmpo is an lutervening gapo, 
or forest of low trees and bushes flooded in the rainy season, of two or 
three miles in width. The wntcr had risen sufficiently to enable iny boat 
to traverse j^reat part of this, and it was curious work navigatiug amoug 
bushes* In the narrow strip of forest which we had to traverse on 
foot, 1 found a pretty leafless P^ot/ria^ witli snow-white flowers. The 
caiupo is about a mile broad, and three or four miles long^ ; its southern 
side is skirted by a small river (the Janaunri), which enters the Rio 
Negro near the mouth of the latter. The berdamari*a house is near 
the Jnnauari; it is built of mud and thatched with palm^leaves, after 
the fashion of the country, but through the negligence of its inhahi^tants 
it has fiilleu much to dec^y, especially as to the roof; and the herds- 
man, rather than be at the trouble to cut palm-leaves to repair it, had 
a few months previously removed his family across the river to a small 
"casa do iomo*,*' which stood near his mandiocca-plot, and was the 
common property of two or three families, I hod my choice between these 
two habitations. But the oven-house was merely a roof supported on 
poles without any side-walls, and so many hammocks were suspended 
in it that there seemed no room for another, and certainly not for my 
operations. The house on the campo was so surrounded by mud and 
water as to be inaccessible save at one comer, where a plank was laid 
to step on. It consisted of three rooms, or " quartos ;" there were 
pools of water on the floor of all these save the middle one, and in this 
were two opposite doorways without doors or mats, through which the 
trovoados swept furiously. This room I chose, preferring cold to wet, 
and here I remained a week, accompanied by a young fellow, a half- 
Indian and brother-in-law of the herdsman, who cooked my meals. 

The soil of the campo is a stiff clay, while the campos I have pre- 
viously visited are of loose sand ; I was therefore prepared to expect 
something new in the vegetation, nor was I disappointed. The brittle- 
ness of the Grasses was quite in contrast with the tenacity of the soil ; 
and I was not able to draw a single root without the aid of my knife. 

* The mandiocca forno, or oven, is generally erected on the skirts of the ro^a and 
near a running stream. Where two or more ro9a8 join, a single forno often serves 
for drying the produce of all. 
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They consisted principally of three or four Paapalums and as many 
Panicums, and there were mixed with these a good number of OifperaceeB 
—one of them (a Sclerid) a most abominable * Tiririca/ or cut-grass, 
by walking among which my shins were completely tattooed. As is 
mostly the case on plains within the tropics, these Grasses and Sedges 
grew chiefly in solitary tufts, with bare spots of earth between them. 
Where the soil was rather peaty, in these bare spots, grew a leafless 
Utricuhria, with a broad compressed tridentate spur, and a pretty 
Sundew, with leaves smaller than those of our Brosera longifolia^ but 
with a much larger rose-coloured flower. In drier parts of the campo 
grew three Orchises, of the genus Habenaria^ one with a long raceme 
of greenish-white flowers; a second with shorter racemes of yellow 
flowers, and so abundant as to recall the Bog Asphodel of our northern 
moors ; the third, which had rather larger yellowish flowers, was more 
scarce, but it possessed the delicioivs scent of Orchis conopsea, wanting 
to the other two. Along with these grew a slender erect Polygala 
(near P. brizoidea, St. Hil.), but eighteen inches high, with racemes of 
purple-and-white flowers; an Amasoniay probably new; a couple of 
Tumeras ; two or three herbaceous Rubiaceaj etc. In very bare places, 
as the water began to cover the soil, sprang up a minute Sauvagesia, 
barely three inches high, with pretty pink flowers. In drier ground 
towards the skints of the campo, grew a small species of Arum^ with a 
spathe of pure white and a hemispherical root, the plane side being 
downwards. With this was a large branched herbaceous Poh/gala with 
white flowers. 

Large ant-hills here and there by their decay form a sort of island 
in the marsh ; on these grew two Liliacea, one with a solitary radical 
yellow flower, the other with a few terminal rather lai^e flowers of the 
most delicate pale blue. 

On one side of the campo the soil seems better, aiid Grasses and 
Sedges grow rank and high. This part is quite glorious with a 
shrubby Melastoma of four or five feet high, completely clad with large 
purple flowers : it is quite new to me. Scattered stunted shrubs of a 
Byrsonima and a Curatella formed the sole arborescent vegetation of 
the central part of the campo ; but it was belted round by tall Jauari 
Palms (Astromryum Jauari^ Mart.), with an inner fringe of Mimosas, 
Myrtles, Melastomas, Malpighias, etc. ; while outside of all, the dense 
dark forest stretched away to an immeasurable distance. 

VOL. v. 2 E 
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Not n day pnssed witlioai rain. Sometimes there ivaa sun eTiougli 
iu the morninj^ to eualile mc fo dry my p;\per bcifore setting out to 
htirbonae. Wlnjn there was oot, 1 took the paper across tbe river in 
the evening and got it dried on the forno. It should be mentioned 
tliat the Casa do foi'no wm not directly across the river, but that, em- 
barking opposite our hut, wo had to ascend about a quarter of a mile 
before landing on the other side, near the forno. The Janauari is a 
narroflr rapid stream, wiiuUng; through dark forests, the elimbei^ of 
whiclx often stretch across it, antL are troublesome to avoid as the canoe 
shoots Ijeneath tbem. Tlie first time 1 made tlie passagCj along with 
loy attendant Pedro, he placed himself in the prow and I in the poop 
of 'the canoej eaeli with a paddle ; but although I was well accus- 
tomed to steer by means of a rudder, 1 had never attempted it with a 
paddle, and my want of dexterity brought us up every now and then 
plump into the bushes, which 1 coidd see milled Pedro's ef[uammity 
no little. After we landed^ I heard him say to his sister in Ijingoa 
Geral, " This man knows nothing— I doubt if he could even shoot a 
bird with an arrow ! " (a feat which every boy of twelve years is sup- 
posed capable of performing). 1 consoled my wounded vanity with 
the reflection tbat probably the most eminent botaidst in Eui'opc would 
have eut no better figure than I did, if placed in the stern of an Indian 
canoe with a paddle in his hand. Since that time however practice 
has rendered me tolerably expert at steering with a paddle, or, as it is 
called, " handling the jacuma." 

Observing some large roots, looking like turnips but vastly larger, 
lying near the house, I inquired what they were, and was told that they 
were used in the same way as the roots of mandiocca. They showed me 
the grated root in a state of preparation, and gave me farinha already 
made from it. It is only very lately (as I learnt from these people) that 
the Tapuya Indians have begun to use this root, and it seems to have 
been first made use of by the Purupuru Indians, inhabiting the Eio dos 
Purus, a large river whose course is parallel to that of the Madeira ; 
these Indians call it Baund. It is known also to the Mura Indians, 
who call it MaiJiao (the h slightly guttural). The Tapuyas call it 
merely Maniacca-aqu, or the Great Mandiocca, having no original 
name for it. The largest root I saw weighed forty -eight pounds ; I 
would have sent you it, if I could have found any one to carry it across 
the campo. I send you two roots, the larger of which weighs above 
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thirty-two pounds. I am told that far larger roots than any I have 
seen are sometimes found. 

On the following day 1 went, accompanied by an Indian, to see the 
Bauna plant, which grows pretty abundantly in the forest on the south 
side of the Janauari. We found several plants, and I procured speci- 
mens of the stem and leaves, and dug down down to the roots, but 
there were no flowers or fruit. It is a Sipo, belonging I have little 
doubt to the Order Menispermacea, and very like one of the same Order 
I have gathered near the Barra in fruit, and am sending to Mr. Ben- 
tham under No. 1227 ; the latter has however a slender branched root. 
I add here a description of the Bauna : — 

Eoot more or less obconical in form, rounded at the edges, 1-2 feet 
in diameter by about 10 inches in depth, terminating in a long slender 
tap-root beset with radicles; the skin yellowish, rugose, the internal 
substance white, compact. Stem twining, the thickness of the thumb, 
subcompressed, sparingly branched ; bark angular, peeling off ; wood 
soft, distinctly zoned. Young branches and short petioles clad with 
ferruginous appressed pubescence. Leaves alternate, rather distant, 
7-8 inches long by 2^-3^ inches broad, oblong, subunequal-sided and 
the midrib slightly curved, obliquely and subabruptly apiculate, smooth 
save minute sparse pubescence on veins, which are prominent beneath. 

This species gives the most tapioca, but there is another very similar 
one with leaves of equal dimensions, but equal-sided, with a few scat- 
tered minute hairs (some stellate) on upper surface, and beneath densely 
stellato-pubescent. — I send specimens of this also. 

The Bauna root is still more poisonous than that of the mandiocca, 
though quite tasteless when fresh, and repeated washings are required 
to render the farinha and tapioca wholesome. When the herdsman's 
wife first tried the Bauna, she gave some of the grated root, with the 
juice merely squeezed off, as is done with the mandiocca, to the dogs, 
who devoured it greedily, but vomited the whole of the following night. 
A family in the mouth of the Eio Negro, being less cautious, ate of the 
roasted (but unwashed) grated root, and the experiment nearly cost 
them their lives. When properly prepared, the farinha of Bauna is 
scarcely distinguishable from that of mandiocca ; for three days I lived 
solely upon Bauna and milk (with the exception of once eating a bit of 
broiled fish), and found it wholesome and nutritious. 
. Soon after my return from the Janauari, I learnt that after my de- 
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parture a number of Intliau3 resiJiog on tbe river went to the herd** 
man's bouse in a botl^j and expostulated with his wife in the most 
angry manner, for her thus revealing to a stranger the source of their 
support in times of scarcity. " The people of the Barra," said they, 
" will cross the river to search for this root in our matoa, and will 
speedily eradicate it. The Commandante, too, having hear^l of the 
narrow escape of this family in the mouth of the river, will send to 
forbid our makiuf^j further use of such dangerous food/' Their alarm 
was as great, and equally as well-fuuudcd, as that of a trader up the 
Rio NegrOj from whom Dr, Nattcrcr procured seeds of sahaparilha, 
" I considered to myself/* said the man lifter wards to Senlior Hen- 
rique^ ** what a fatal blow would be struck to our trade in Salsa if this 
foreigner should succeed in getting the seeds to grow in hb country, 
where whole plantations would speetUly be made of it; I therefore 
boikd them before I gave them to him ! " I do not suppose ]>r. Nat- 
tercr ever learnt how it was that his seeds had lost their vitality. 

On the Janauari 1 saw^ a snialL plantation of Ipadu, a shrub of which 
the powdered leaves ari; ebcwed ]>y tlie Indians throughout the Rio 
N(^o, I found it to he (as 1 had eicpected) the Efjthrt^yi^M Goea. 
The Ipadu-powder is prepared in this woyr — the leaves are pulled 
sepai'at(.4y olF the brandies^ ronstedj and pounded in a mortar made of 
the trunk of the Popunha Palm, from six to nine spans in length, the 
root of the palm being left on for the bottom, and the soft inside 
scooped out. It is made of this excessive length on account of the 
impalpable nature of the powder, which would otherwise fly up and 
choke the operator ; and it is buried a sufficient depth in the ground to 
allow a person to work it with ease. The pestle is made of any hard 
wood. When the leaves are sufficiently pounded, the powder is taken 
out of the mortar vvith a small cuya fastened to the end of an arrow. 
A small quantity of tapioca is then mixed with it to give it consistency, 
aud it is usual to add pouuded ashes of Imbauba {Cecropia peltata, 
etc.), probably on account of their saline properties. With a chew of 
Ipadu in his cheek an Indian will go two or three days without food, 
and without feeling any desire to sleep. I send you the powdered 
Ipadu, and flowering specimens of the plant. I wished also to send 
you the mortar used in preparing it, but no sum of money can purchase 
one. I find the greatest difficulty in inducing the Indians to part with 
many things of their own manufcicturc, the reason being that it would 
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be a work of time to replace them, and an Indian loves ease above all 
things. Not long ago I saw in the hut of an Indian a fishing-line most 
beautifully made of the bark of some tree. All my entreaties could 
not induce the man to sell it. " I need it," said he, " to procura me 
the means of subsistence — ^your money will not buy me such another, 
and it will be the work of weeks to supply, its place." Such an arga«- 
ment admitted of no reply, and I could only regret that he looked with 
such a philosophical eye on money. 

There is another campo near the Barra, on the north shore of the 
river, which differs much in every respect from the one I have described 
above. It is elevated about a hundred feet above the river, and the 
soil is a loose white sand. The vegetation is chiefly shrubby, and one 
shrub, a species of Humirium, is so abundant that the campo is called 
from it the 'Umirisal.' The fruit of the Umiri is said to be very 
agreeable ; it is produced in the dry season. Another shrub or small 
tree, called Fmurd-ceSm, or " the sweet tree," grows in almost equal 
abundance, and the fruit is ripe in Febmary. It belongs to the Nat. 
Ord. Clusiacea. The other shrubs include but few species ; the prin- 
cipal being a Myrsinea and two or three Myrtles. But what rendered 
this campo most interesting in my eyes was that here and there on the 
burning sand were large patches of four species of Cladonia, two of 
them exceedingly like our common Eein-deer Moss, and a third with 
bright red fruit, looking quite like C, coccinea. When I add to this that 
everywhere among the bushes grew up a tall Fern {Pteria caudata, Sw.), 
scarcely distinguishable from our common Brake, it will easily be seen 
how strongly I was reminded of an English heath. There were how- 
ever two Ferns, of the curious genus Schizaa — one preferring the most 
exposed situations, the other nestling under bushes, and both in con- 
siderable quantity ; looking so very tropical as at once to dispel the 
illusion, if it had entered my head to fancy myself at home. 

I noticed but two Grasses on this campo; one forming scattered 
minute tufts, and probably a species of Microchloa, though, if so, the 
genus is ill described in the * Agrostologia Brasiliensis : ' I found the 
same growing very sparingly near Santarem. On the skirts of the 
forest, where the ground is lower and moister, grew the second Grass, 
a tall leafy Paspalum, There were also a few tufts of a single grassy- 
leaved Oyperacea ; and the only other herbaceous plants noticed were 
a spreading branched Asclepiadea, with very milky stems, few narrow 
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leaves J and p&nduloua Lurid flowers^ auU an Orchldea^ oine feet i>Jgli (f). 
with broad fleshy distiolioua learea, of which I have not yet aeeti per- 
fect flowers. 

The spot where we landed, in order to reach the Umirital, was rocky, 
and afforded mo several plantfi : amongst them a Lhlrd Schisijeti, qnite 
different from those on the campo, three Frppalanlhi^ two or three 
Grassca, etc. The whole of this uorthcrti toiist, above the Uarra, ao 
far as I have ascended it. is rocky, and forms my most proiitaljle her- 
borizing- ground - 

The waters of the Rio Ifegro are rapidly approaching their upper 
limit, but it is not until some time in June that they will begin sen- 
sibly to go down. About that time I propose ascending the Uio Negro, 
and I have already purchased a boat suitable for that purpose. Before 
I act out I hope again to write to you- 

I enclose my sketch of the base of a Samaiima tree on the Parana- 
miri doa Ramos, mentioned in the account of my journey from Santareni 
to the Earra : possibly it may interest you. The pottery laid about thtj 
foot of the tree is aU of Caroipi^-warc : — a is one of the pots used for 
burning the Urucuri nuts in (as I mentioned in my account of the fabri- 
cation of India-rubber) ; fi is a water-pot i c a irigideira, or fvying*pan ; 
d are alguidares, or ordinaiy eart lien-vessels j and <? is a large panclla, 
or pan for cooking in. The basket is of strips of the petiole of the Ba- 
caba Palm. The black tubercidated mass between the two forks of the 
tree is the nest of the Cupim ant (a species of termite), and the rough 
black lines on the trunk below are the covered ways leading to the 
same. The twiners had been cut away in great part, to make room 
for a scaffolding which was erected in order to lop off one of the 
limbs ; but there were still left portions of a large Araceous plant, and 
of a Papilionaceous twiner, probably a Dalbergia ; besides a few others, 
whose foliage was hidden in the crown of the remaining limb. 

As I previously mentioned, this tree measured eighty-five feet round 
a little above the base, but as the trunk divides into two, its dimensions 
may appear not so very extraordinary. If I am not mistaken, I have 
seen at a distance still larger Samaiimeiras with a single trunk, and 1 
cannot doubt that this tree quite equals in dimensions its celebrated 
African relative, the Baobab. On the Amazon the trunks arc often 
hollowed out into immense casks, in which the oil of the turtle or of 
Cupaiiba is collected, and thus lloated tlowii to Para. Scnhor lieu- 
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rique once brought down the Solimoes a " cucha " of Saraaiima, about 
twenty-seven feet long, and so thick that in hollowing it out a man 
could work inside it with an adze or a short axe. It held above three 
hundred pots of turtle-oil, each pot twelve frascas or six gallons, and 
therefore in all nearly 2000 gallons. Some time previously he pur- 
chased one ready-made, that had been cut down and hollowed out on 
the banks of the Ucayali, and, though not Ml, held three hundred 
and seventy -five pots of oil, or somewhere about 2250 gallons! 
When we arrived here from Santarem, a cucha from the Solimoes en- 
tered the port along with us ; it contained two hundred pots of Cu- 
paiiba oil. 

The Samaiima is confined to the vicinity of white waters, and, though 
frequent along the shores of the Amazon, disappears the moment we 
enter the Rio Negro. 

{To be continued.) 



Note on the Leonia cymosa. Mart.; hy Geoeqe Bentham, Esq. 

The genus Leonia^ first established by Ruiz and Pavon (Fl. Per. et 
Chil. vol. ii. p. 69. t. 222), and subsequently characterized in detail by 
Mai-tius (Nov. Gen. et Sp. vol. ii. p. 86. 1. 168, 169 et 200), and by Alph. 
De CandoUe (Prod. vol. viii. p. 668 in adnot.), has been generally con- 
sidered as monopetalous and exstipulate ; and the ternary parietal pla- 
centation being altogether anomalous among Corollifloray after various at- 
tempts to associate it with Myrsinea, Sapotacea, and Eicinea, it has been 
finally proposed to abandon all affinities by calling it an Order of itself. 
A careful examination of the specimens in flower and fruit communi- 
cated by Mr. Spruce, of the Z. cymosa, induce me to suggest a widely 
diflferent position ; slightly indicated indeed by Alph. De Candolle in 
his reference to an affinity with Tetraphylacium ; but not recognized 
hitherto, on account of the supposed absence of stipules. As that 
proves to be a mistake, the plant becomes a genuine Fiolacea, of the 
tribe AUodeia. 

The stipules of Leonia cymosa, though small and very deciduous, 
exist in the young shoots, and always leave a permanent scar. The 
foliage is precisely that of an Alsodeia. The petals, but slightly co- 
herent at first, are when the flower is expanded either quite free, or 
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YQTy easily sopnrable, imtl ojily fliffer from tboae of Paypn^roJ^* in. 
being shorter, the stflminul apparatus is pveciaely tlint of tlie hiicr 
genus. The berry and seeih cannot be distinguished from those of 
other baccate f^ioiac^^r. Specimens indeed in fruit of Lmnia cymo^a^ 
from Iti". Spruce's Barra collection of last year, nppenred to me so 
evidently Violaceous, that I distril>uted tliem uudev the name of Am- 
phlrrliOiT? sp, n., tlie absence of flosvers preventing my rticogniaiiig 
them as belonging to Leonia^ wliich I did not then possess. The 
flowering specimens now received, were, like tliose in fruit, gathered in 
the Capociraa and shady forests about Bflrra do Rio Negro, and will 
he included ia the distribation eow going forward. 



BOTANICAL INFORMATION, 



Ringgold^ s Uniied Slates Sctentijlc Exploring and Survcymj Expedition, 

{Fr^iH ths * NeiD York Jimrnal of ComwiereeJ') 

Tbis expedition consists of five vessels under the command of Com- 
mander Cadwalader Eiuggohl, which havo been e(juippedj rigged, and 
manned with a view to the peculiar service for which they are designed ; 
a service of the utmost importance, not only to our country, but to the 
entire world, as it is intended to examine and survey a large portion of 
the North Pacific Ocean, Behring's Straits, and the Arctic Sea, so far 
north as may be found practicable, together with the adjacent coasts of 
America and Asia, — these surveys having for their object the promotion 
of commerce and of the whaling business in those greatly frequented, 
but slightly known regions. The various groups of islands lying in the 
track of the shipping trading on the North Pacific are to be visited and 
accurately surveyed, and the Chinese, Sooloo, and Celebean seas, with 
their numerous islands, straits, and harbours, which are now either 
unknown, or very imperfectly ascertained and located, and through 
which hundreds of our vessels will be trading with the East Indies, are 

* See Tulasne's admirable account of this genus in Ann. Sc. Nat. Par. ser. 3. vol. 
vii. p. 368. My genus Periclistia, Hook. Jouru. Bot. vol. iv. p. 108, must be re- 
duced to Tayimyrola. T had been misled by the errors in Aublet'a drawing, now 
corrected by Tulasne. 
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to be laid down upon charts with the utmost accuraicy, from data ob- 
tained from actual surveys. 

The localities and true position of the Aleutian Islands, which stretch 
nearly across the Northern Pacific, and from the southern boundary of 
the Behring or Kamtchatka Sea, and the Kurile Islands, vrhich extend 
from Japan to Kamtchatka, will be examined and defined ; and the 
Sea of Okhotsk, the Islands of Japan, with the adjacent seas, as well as 
the Gulf of Tartary, and the approach and entrance of the large river 
Amour, will form a portion of the scientific labours of this extensive 
survey. All this labour, immense as it seems to be from this detail, is 
to be performed by this Expedition, and it is expected they will be 
thus occupied for a period of between four and five years. The oflBcers 
are not novices in scientific surveys and examinations. Commander 
Ringgold, now at the head of the Expedition, was Commander of the 
Porpoise in the Exploring Expedition under Com. Wilkes ; Lieut. H. 
Rolando commands the Vincennes, the flag-ship ; Captain Davis, now 
commanding the Porpoise, was also an oflBcer in the Exploring Expedi- 
tion ; Lieut. Stuart, the Secretary and Assistant Astronomer, tvas the 
Draughtsman of the exploring Expedition ; Captain Rodgers, now com- 
manding the steamer John Hancock, is also advantageously known 
as a gentleman of fine scientific mind and attainments ; [and we may 
add,^that the chief Botanist, Mr. Charles Wright, is favourably known 
by the extent and value of his collections in California and New 
Mexico.] 

The expedition consists of five vessels, viz. the Vincennes^ sloop of 
war, now converted into a bark, with an armament of font long 82- 
pounders, and four eight-inch shell guns, on the gun or main deck ; 
three brass pivot howitzers on the spar-deck (these howitzers ate 
mostly beautiful pieces, made at Washington City, expressly for this 
expedition), and one 12-pounder, a field-piece, to take on shore in 
case of an emergency. The small arms consist of percussion<lock 
muskets for the marines, Sharp's rifles, loading at the breach, with 
Maynard's primers, for the use of seamen, and so arranged that 
they will be slung at the back of each sailor while he is rowing in the 
boat, entirely out of his way, and yet can be brought to his shoulder 
and discharged at a moment's notice ; and also the most improved re- 
volvers, together with cutlasses and boarding-pikes. The steamer John 
Hancock, of about BOO tons, is bark-rigged, with an armament consist- 
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ing of Okie 34-pouiid and two 12*pouiiil brase pivot howitzers^ of the 
same description with tbosc above-mentioned, and also small arms of a 
similar character with those used iu the Vinccnnes. The brifr Porpoi&e 
b armed in tbe same manner afi the steamer Hancock, with the ad* 
dition of two 35J-ponnd long gmis; aa ia also the survey and supply 
ship John P. Kennedy^ with the eiception of the 3S-pouad cannon. 
This ship is about 500 tons burdeUj and ia also barque-rigged. The 
schoouer Fcnimore Cooi>cr h an elegant model of a pilot-boat, about 
90 tons, and armed with one 12-poand brass pivot gun, and small 
arms simUar to those used in the otlier veasEls. All tbe boats of the 
squadron, especially the laonches, are whale-boats, and one boat of oath 
vessel is provided with a brass 13-pouiid pi>iot-gun. Each vessel ia 
also furnished with life-buoys, with port-fires attnched, a number of 
[ndia-rubber boat fioats, and a full supply of life-preservers. Among 
the additional means of carrying into effect the objects designedj the 
Expedition is provided with the moat improved astronomical, surveying, 
and magnetic instruments, the most of which have been manufactured 
iu tbe United States, and with tbe utmost care and actruracy, and they 
have been very highly spoken of by all who have bad the gralitication 
of seeing them. Tbe chronometers, bein^ about thirty ia number, are 
of the best quality which could l>e procured^ Besides the complement 
of officers of the Navy, who, under the direction of Commander Einggold, 
will have the charge of the astronomic, hydrographic, and magnetic de- 
partments, an efficient scientific corps is attached to the Expedition. 
All the departments of Natural History will be attended to. Compe- 
tent draughtsmen are also provided ; and among the scientific gentle- 
men there is a photographist, chemist, taxidermist, artist, and a ma- 
thematical instrument maker. In truth, care has been taken in the 
organization of this service, to furnish it with every means of success. 

The Vincennes is fitted up especially under the eye of Commander 
Ringgold, and a more beautiful, comfortable, and splendidly arranged 
ship probably was never before seen. Her beauty and splendid ar- 
rangements do not consist in tawdry colours and gilding, for she has 
nothing in her but plain white and mahogany ; but it consists in having 
a place for everything, and everything in its place, and in the occupa- 
tion of every possible nook and space, for some valuable purpose. A 
more perfect arrangement and disposition could scarcely have been de- 
vised. In the cabins of this ship are contained a most valuable library 
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of scientific and other works, voyages, histories of previous expeditions, 
etc., consisting of about one thousand volumes. This library is for the 
use of the officers alone. In the midships is another library intended 
for the use of the seamen, showing that every care has been taken to 
render this long voyage interesting, not only to those in command, and 
to the scientific gentlemen, but also to poor Jack. 

Many have confounded this Expedition with that of Japan, under the 
command of Commodore Perry, and we have even seen instances in 
which newspaper articles, in giving a list of the vessels composing the 
Japan Expedition, have enumerated those, or some of them, belonging 
to the present one. This is an error. Our understanding is, that 
there is no necessary connection between the squadron of Commodore 
Perry and that of Commander Einggold, and that they are organized 
for entirely separate and distinct purposes. 



Notes on the state of Botany in Italy. (From the * Bonplandia.') 

Florence, March 17, 1853. 

I have little news to give you this time. No recent publications 
have come to my knowledge, except a few on the disease of the Vine, 
which continue to appear every now and then. One is by a committee 
named by the authorities of the district of Calatagirone in Sicily, to 
investigate the subject. Also the Accademia dei Georgofili of Florence, 
in its sitting of February last, heard several papers on the same subject; 
the principal one, botanically speaking, was that of M. Adolphus Tar- 
gioni, who tried to prove that the Fungi of the genus Oidium are only 
forms oiErwfphe in a peculiar state of development; without pretending 
to give an opinion on this question, I must remark that the proofs 
brought forward by M. Targioni in support of his views seem to me 
little conclusive. 

I am informed that Professor Sanguinetti has tendered his resigna- 
tion as director of the Botanical Garden at Home, but that he is going 
to retain the professorship at the University. Another piece of news from 
Rome is that the councillor of that city, M. Vescovali, with the aid of 
a French gardener, is replanting the Pindan promenade with exotic 
trees adapted to the climate, and that they mean to have the trees 
ticketed with their names and country, for the instruction of the Roman 
people. 
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Br. Gibson, director of the Botanical Garden at Bombt^, w»fl here 

a few days a^, on hia way back to India. 

Professor Parlatore'a portrait Lad boen drawn and engraved : the 
likeness is striking] the en^aving itself cxoelleut as a work of art, 
and tte price of tie picture about three francs. 



The Camphor-tree of Borneo^ 

The folio wiog information has most obligingly been commutticated 
to us by ' An Admirer of Science/ in a letter dated Haokneyi April 4, 
1853. " In an article extracted from your ' Journal of Botany * for 
Bet^ember Ust, on the Camphor -tree of Borneo and Sumatra, it is stated 
that the first mention of that particular kind of camphor known to you 
IS by the traveller CamoeaSj who died in 1579- I have beeu lately 
reading an edition of the travels of Marco Polo, by Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. (second edition, Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1844), and find 
there (p. 287), where the traveller ia givingj an account of the kingdoms 
of Sumatra J under the head of Kingdom of Fansurj the article in ques- 
tion is spoken of in the following terms : — ^ Here grows the best Can^ 
fara fansun^ which is much more v^nlued than any other ; indeed, it 
sells for its weight in gold.' Now, as it appears that Marco Polo 
was not released from Genoesi prison till the year 1299, 'where the 
travels were penned,' it follows that mention was made of the Sumatran 
Camphor 273 years previous to the time mentioned in your article." 

Thus we have, in the case of the Borneo and Sumatran Camphor, a 
plant known to travellers five centuries and a half before it is known 
to science ! 



Water in Potatoes, etc. 
Wonder, and often doubt, have been expressed as to the amount of 
water exhibited in the Museum of Economic Botany of the Royal 
Gardens, in illustration of the analysis of the common potato. We 
copy the following article, which lately appeared in a scientific journal : — 
Potatoes contain 75 per cent., by weight, and turnips no less than 90 
per cent., of water. A beefsteak, strongly pressed between blotting- 
paper, yields nearly four-fifths of its weight in water. Of the human 
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frame (bones induded) only about one quarter is soHd matter (chiefly 
carbon and nitrogen), the rest is water. If a man weighing 10 stone 
were pressed flat under a hydraulic press, 7? stone of water would ran 
out, and only 2^ stone of dry residue would remain. A man is there- 
fore, chemically speaking, 45 lb. of carbon and nitrogen difiused 
through 5^ pailfuls of water. Berzelius, indeed, in recording the fact, 
jus% remarks that the living organism is to be regarded as a mass 
diffused in water ; and Dalton, by a series of experiments tried on his 
own person, that of the food with which we daily repair this water- 
built fabric, five-sixths are also watm*. Thus amply does soienoe con- 
firm the popular view that water is the first necessaiy of life. 



Mexican OoUecUons, 

Matteo Botteri, an accomplished Dalmatian Naturalist, has been en- 
gaged by the Horticultural Society to collect for them in the southern 
part of Mexico. He will be allowed, after delivering to the Society the 
collections that he has stipulated to make for them, to offer for sale on 
his own account dried plants, sheila, insects, and other objects of Na- 
tural History, and has appointed Mr. Stevens, of 24, Bloomsbury-street, 
as his agent. 

M. Botteri has been several years engaged in similar pursuits in 
Dalmatia and the neighbouring parts of Turkey, and will take with 
him, as asssistant, a countryman of his own, who has been in the habit 
of accompanying him. He is expected to be in England, on his way 
to Mexico, about the beginning or middle of August, and will bring 
with him a collection of Dalmatian plants, shells, and insects. 
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Harvey, Dr. William Henry : Nereis Boreali-Americana ; or, 
Contributions towards a History of the Marine Alga of the Atlantic 
and Paafic Coasts of North America. Part 11. Rhodospermb^. 
Royal 4to, pp. 258, Tab. XIII. to XXXVI., representing 67 species. 
The Second Part of this important work comprises the most attractive 

portion of the Alg8e, and far exceeds in size and in number of illus- 
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trations the former part, which nonsisted of the more diDgy-coloiired 
species. Every frequenter of our coast hus leeu more or lesa struck 
by tlie beauty aTid elegance of these productions, whicli are in conse- 
queace favourite objects of collecHoiiB, and the interest is much io- 
creaaed when the atructurc h observed even under low magnifying 
powers. 

The Kmodospermb* are not however wholly confined to salt water. 
The genus SosirycMa not oiJy occurs in brackish water^ but some grow 
even in pcrfectJy fresh water, in mountain streams far removed from the 
«ea. The same species, as in the case of B. va^a of Kerguelen's Land, 
may occasionally be traced from the rocks and stones about high- water 
mark to a cousiJerable distance inland. Six species of tliia divisionj 
belonging to the genera Bodrychia^ Gymnogonf^ruH, and Ballia^ have 
been found by M, Leprieur in Cayenne at a height of from 100 to 150 
metres above the level of the aea; and though occurring at a distance 
from the shore, they have precisely the same smell, and proljnbly the 
same chemical properties, as their salt-water congeners. 

A^ regards the execution of the work^ which we hope will be widely 
diffused in this country, we may remark that the figures, all of which 
are coloured, are just in the style of those of the ' Phycoiogia Britau- 
uica,' and give aU that enn be attained at so moderate a price; and not- 
withstanding a larger outlay, though neither necessary nor practicable, 
might have secured in some instances a greater degree of neatness and 
precision in the colouring, nothing is wanting to the general effect of 
the illustrations ; and the dissections are well made out, and available 
at once for the purposes of science. 

The importance of this work is by no means confined to any general 
physiological interest which may be attached to the subject, much less 
to any restricted local or national claims, but the student in all parts of 
the world, and more especially in our own latitudes, will find it quite 
indispensable to the satisfactory advance of his knowledge. For not 
only are the geographic details most important and often most precise, 
but there is so much similarity between the American and European 
species, or between certain groups and those of other countries, that 
henceforth no student who makes any pretensions to due research can 
safely profess his ignorance of these volumes. We know indeed that 
both in this and other countries works liavc appeared betraying the 
most complete ignorance of contemporary labours ; but the inevitable 
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fate of such books is ultimate neglect, for we hold it as a well-established 
law, that every one who writes upon a subject is not only bound to take 
every possible pains to acquire a perfect knowledge of all that has been 
written previous to his own attempts in the same line, but must do so 
if he has any regard for his reputation. 

Another very important point presented by this work is the fiill and 
ample commentary which it presents, both in the way of remark and 
illustration, on the more recent labours of the younger Agardh, than 
whom no one has done better service to this branch of science, which 
has been perplexed more than most others with ill-defined genera, so 
as to make it for a long time the reproach of natural history. The 
figures and dissections will enable many to read the works of Agardh 
with more profit, and may ultimately lead to a more accurate know- 
ledge of many obscure points, in the hands of persons favourably situr 
ated for observation. 

We think it, at the same time, a great merit that Dr. Harvey has not 
attempted to throw out any new system of his own, though he has not 
hesitated, where he saw good cause, either to dissent or amend, and he 
has established several good and interesting genera. 

A single instance of this mode of disposing of needless genera will 
give a good example of the sort of matter to be met with in the more 
general observations. 

"A considerable number of species" — speaking oi Nytoph^Uum^ Grev. 
— " have been described, which Kiitzing divides into three genera, Ag^ 
laiophyllum, Schizoglossum, and Cryptopleura^ distinguished by some 
differences in the structure of the frond. Aghdophyllum is limited to 
those genera which are altogether nerveless, and have a membrane com- 
posed of a single stratum of large cellules ; Cryptopleura, to those in 
which nerves are more or less obvious, with a similarly constructed 
membrane ; and Sckizoglosaum, to such nerveless species as have a mem- 
brane composed of one stratum of cellules. I do not adopt these, 
genera, because I find the characters untenable. The more or less ner- 
vated frond varies even in the same species; SchizogloMum Omelini, 
Kiitz., for instance, which ought by generic character to be nerveless, is 
frequently abundantly supplied with nerves, much more abundantly 
than Cryptopleura Bonnemauoni and C, Crozieri. The character foun- 
ded on compound structure is equally nugatory, for Cryptopleura lace- 
rata, which is moreover the type of the genus so called, has a frond 
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List of Mb. Plant's Natal Ferns ; 5y Mr. Thomas Moore. 

The following notes have reference to a small collection of Natal 
Ferns, made last year by Mr. R. W. Plant, which have just reached the 
hands of Mr. S. Stevens, who has a few sets of them for disposal. 

1. (317.) Polypodium incanumy Sw. — Zwart-kop, on trees ; elev. 2500 
feet. 

2. (316.) Phlebodium (§ Pleopeltis) lanceolatum (Pleopeltis, Kaulf,; 
Polypodium lepidotum, Willd. herh.^fde Kze.) — Impafane, on trees, in 
open bush ; elev. 3000 feet. 

3. (309.) Niphobolus Africanus, Kze. : var. major, — Umgoe moun- 
tams, on large trees in the forest. 

4. (311.) Drynaria vulgariSy J. Sm. — Bush along the coast. 

5. (312.) Acrostichum aureum, L. — ^Bay of Natal, close to high- water 
mark. 

6. (308.) Stenochlaena acandens, J. Sm. (Jjomaria Meyeriana, Kze.) 
Climbing up large trees in damp ravines, near the coast. 

7. (322.) Adiantum atkiopicum, L. — Moore River; ravines. 

8. (318.) Cheilanthes /n«a, n. sp. ; fronds (1-li feet) glabrous, co- 
riaceous, pentagonal, the apex acuminate, tripinnate, or quadripinnate in 
the inferior pinnules of the lower pinnae, which are much the largest, 
obliquely deltoid, their inferior pinnules twice the size of the superior 
ones ; primary pinnules (of lowest inferior pinnse) pinnate, the divisions 
(secondary pinnules) distant, ovate-lanceolate, deeply pinnatifid, the 
segments oblong, bluntish, with crenated margins; the lowest secon- 
dary pinnules distinct, stalked, the intermediate ones petiolulate or ses- 
sile, lanceolate, oblong, scarcely pinnatifid, the uppermost ones coadunate 
into a tapering point ; apices of the frond and pinnae with decrescent 
coadunate pinnules; stipes (imperfect) and rachises smooth, shining 
brown, terete behind, channelled and margined in front; sori conti- 
guous or continuous, the indusium lobed and crenate. 

Differs from C. Atheraton% Hook., to which it appears to be related, 
in its more robust habit, and in the larger size and different form of 
its pinnules. The veins are distinct, depressed on the upper surface, 
and running out into the sinuses of the marginal crenatures. In the 
smaller specimens (6 in. excL stipes) the involucres are distinct and 
scale-like ; in the larger ones, which measure 1 foot in length, excluding 
the imperfect stipes, and 1 foot across the lowest pinnae, they are 
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oontiauoua and quite pteroid, — Impafane, on tbe side3 of mountain- 
stroams. 

9. (31S*.) Cheilanthea Unearth, n. sp. ; fronds (6 inches) smootb, 
coriaceoug, deltoid, quadripinuate j ultimate piDuulee all distinct, small, 
linear, obtuse, the terminal one of the same form ; sori copiouSj pte- 
roid ; indusium continuous, narrow, very slightly undulated ; stipes (im- 
perfect) and rachises terete behind, plane and mar^ned in iront, shining 
purple. 

A few specimens closely allied to, and collected under the aame ^o. 
with the Inst, but apparently distinct, though they may perhaps bo the 
same species altered by exposure. It differs in being distinctly qua- 
dripinnate, in the pinnules being uniformly linear and equal-sized, the 
terminal ones distinct and of the same formj or rarely alightly auriclcd 
on one or both sides, noi decrescent and coadunate as in C. firma. 
The surface of the pinnules too, in the latter, has tbe fletuose costa 
and forked veins deeply marked by depressed hnes, while in C. Ivwaris 
the surface is wrinkled and not lined. — Impafane, in rocky places. 

10. (321,) Platyloma CalomelanoH^ J>Sm. — Quathlamba; hiU-aides. 

11. (336.) Pteris hasiafolia, Schrader (Allosorus, Fred; Cbedan- 
thes bastata, var. atenophylla, Kze.).^ — ^h'orest about Umvoti. Distinct 
from PJiadataj and according to Kunze reproduced with constuncy 
from the spores. 

12. (307.) Pteris aquilina, L. — Sandy hill-sides. 

13. (310.) ks^X^ximm Dregeanum, Kze. — Umgoe mountains, on damp 
rocks. 

14. (323.) Asplenium monanthemum, Sm. — Quathlamba; bush. 
Son frequently 2-3 on the lower half of pinnae, sometimes 6-8 and 
arranged on both sides the midrib. 

15. (327.) Asplenium hrachyotus, Kze. — Quathlamba, 3000 feet. 

16. (324.) Asplenium/wrcfl^MW, Thunb. — Zwart-kop; deep ravines. 

17. (328.) Asplenium rMtcefolium, Kze. (Coenopteris, Berg.) — Quath- 
lamba, on trees, in wet ravines. 

18. (313.) Lastrea Plantii, n. sp. ; fronds (1^ feet) glabrous, ovate 
or sub triangular-lanceolate, tripinnate ; pinnae subopposite, deltoid (5- 
6 inches long, the basal pinnules 2-2| inches) ; pinnules linear-lan- 
ceolate, the lowest stalked, deeply pinnatifid with subfalcate lobes, the 
intermediate sessile, subfalcate, toothed, the uppermost confluent, all 
as well as the pinnules themselves directed forwards; sori crowded. 
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confluent, confined to the upper half of the frond in two Hues along the 
pinnules, and almost concealing them ; indusium large, tumid, reniform, 
very persistent ; stipes (wanting) ; rachis shaggy with brown filiform 
scales. — Moore Eiver ; in deserted holes of the jackal. " The natives 
call it VKomo KomOy and esteem it a sovereign remedy in dysentery." 
A very distinct species, with the aspect of Arthohotrya, Wall. 

19. (325.) Lastrea pentaffona, n. sp. ; fronds (1-1 i foot) coriaceous, 
glabrous, ovato-pentagonal, bipinnate; pinnse acuminate, the lower 
pairs triangular and very unequal-sided ; the inferior pinnules of the 
lowest pinnse much longest, pinnate, with distant oblong-obtuse dupli- 
cato-serrate decurrent secondary pinnules having mucronate teeth; 
the superior pinnules as well as those of the upper part of the frond 
pinnatifid, with oblong-obtuse mucronato-serrate lobes ; sori universal, 
distinct, forming two lines near the midvein on the primary or secon- 
dary pinnules; indusium reniform, persistent; stipes (1 foot) with 
pallid ovate-lanceolate scales; laohises sparingly clothed with small 
narrow-lanceolate scales. — Umvoti, in ravines and wet places. "^^ /-* :><>u»,.^ . 

20. (315.) Lastrea jpa^*/* Presl. — ^Moore riv«r; ravines. Fronds ^'hA-i 
ovate-lanceolate, and as well as the rachis densely hairy. ^\ / 

21. (328.) Polystichum angulare, Presl. — Swamps near the coast. 

22. (329 c) Trichomanes pyxidiferum, — No special habitat. Very 
Uke T, Filicula in aspect, but without the two-lipped involucre. 

23. (320.) Loxoscaphe* concinna (Davallia, ^cArarf.).— Little Quath- 
lamba range, on trees, in ravines. Elev. 3000 feet. The collection 
contained but one specimen of this rare Fern. 

24. (314.) Cyathea Bregei, Kze. — Moore river. A tree-fern, with 
the stems 4 feet high. 

25. (329.) Osmunda regalia, L. — ^Banks of the Amanzimdoti, near 
the coast. 

26. (319.) Mohria thur\fraga, Sw. — Bushman's river, on the sides 
of mountain-streams. Elev. 4000 feet. 

27. (329^.) Lycopodium verticillaium, L. — ^Makazan's country. 

28. (329 k.) Lycopodium gnidioidea, L. — ^Makazan's country. 

* Loxoscaphe {trovci loxos, oblique, and scaphe, a skiff or boat) Nov. Gen. = Da- 
vallia § Dareoideay Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 192. — 1. L. concinna, supra; 2. X. Schimperi 
(Davallia, Hook.) ; 3. X. Zdndeni (Davallia, Hook.) ; 4. L.gtbberosa (Davallia, Sw.), 
The compact subtufted habit and marginal sori sunk in a short oblique shallow boat- 
shaped cavity, and somewhat resembling those of Barea, indicate a distinct and na- 
tural group. 
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29. (329 tf.) Lycopodium cernuuvitj L.— Umbilo, 

30. (339 I) Lycopodimn datatum, L. var. — Banks of the Pongolo, 

31. (3ii9/) Lycopodititn? carolinimum^ L. — Banks of the Pongolo. 
^Barren specimens only. 

32. (329 d.) SelflgmcUu rttp^sirin^ Spring. — Umbilo. 

P.S. I may take thU opportunity to mention a remarkable Katal plant 
of dubious affinity, for wbicb. the Chelsea Botanic Garden is indebted 
to K, B. Ward, Esq, It was introduced about eighteen montlig since by 
Dr. StangeTj aloog with aome otber Katal plants, and would seem to 
be either a fern-like Zamia^ or a zamia-like Fern ; indeed I am informed 
it was referred to Lomaria^ under the name of Lomaria ^gopus^ by 
Kun^e, who had seen specimens of the leaves (taken for barren fronds, I 
presume) collected by Gueinziua. Its affinity appears to be however 
rather with Cycads than with Ferns \ and some evidence collected by 
Mr, J, Smith seems to confirm this opinion. Whatever its affinity, 
tbere seems no doubt that it is perfectly unique as a genus; and 
pending the completion of the evidence on this point, I am desirous 
of provisionally dedieating it to its entorpriaing discoverer, in the full 
expectaney that more complete information will establish its distinct* 
uess. 

Stangeria, n. gen. 
[Fructification ? a strobilus.] Fronds (or leaves) perennial, pinnate, the 
pinnae (or leaflets) inarticulate, costate, with divergent parallel forked 
veins. Stem short, erect, simple. 
S. paradoxa. 

Stem simple, erect, swollen and turnip-shaped at top, with a small 
central crown, 6-8 inches long, somewhat rugged, but without any 
distinct cicatrizations, except close around the crown, as though the 
swelling of the stem had obliterated them ; furnished at the base 
with stoutish brittle roots. Mature frond (1 only) rigid, enduring, 
in outline ovate, with a broad base, pinnate. Stipes 2 feet long 
(probably elongated by too much heat), almost terete, thickly covered 
with small short grey elongated dots, resembling appressed hairs, 
the base clothed with a felt of soft grey hairs. At its base on each 
side is a thick hard stipule-like scale of a broad triangular-ovate 
form. Pinnoc (twelve pairs) inarticulate, lanceolate, 6-7 inches long, 
more or less unequal at the base, the lowest pctiolatc (petioles there 
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an inch long) the petioles shortening upwards, the tipper pinnae 
becoming decurrent on the inferior side ; all entire in the lower half, 
sharply serrate above, smooth, rigid in texture, with a stout midrib 
prominent on both sides, and divergent, parallel, translucent veins 
forked once or twice near the costa (very much as in Scohpendrium). 
Eachis two-furrowed above. The lower pinnae stand forward from 
the plane of the frond. 

Hab. Natal. Introduced by Dr. Stanger in 1851, to the Botanic 
Garden, Chelsea. 



On some New Genera and Species (/Brazilian Eubiage^ ; by 
George Bentham, Esq. 

Sprucea, Benth, . " 

(Genus novum Cinchonearum ?) 

The Eubiacea collected by Mr. Spruce on the Amazon and the Rio 
Negro are numerous, and many of them constitute fine additions to the 
known genera and species of that Order. I have been preparing de- 
scriptions of most of them, in connection with a general revision of the 
American genera; but in the meantime I cannot resist the pleasure 
of dedicating to the discoverer a very handsome and reifiarkable shrub 
belonging apparently to the tribe of Oinchonea; and of making known 
at the same time two or three of the most interesting among his new 
Eubiacea belonging to other genera. 

The Sprucea* rubescens was gathered in June, 1851, in the gapd at 
Manaquiry, on the south shore of the Amazon, at the mouth of the So- 
limoes, where it forms a shrub of 6 to 9 feet. The whole plant, especially 
the leaves, flowers, and stamens, turn more or less red in drying. The 
flowers have a fine odour of Vanilla, the calyx and corolla are yellowish 
cream-coloured, the' filaments white, the anthers pale yellow, but be- 
coming quite vermilion in drying. The fruit being unknown, there 
may be still some doubt as to its place in the Order between Oinchonea 
and Rondeletiea, although the general habit, stipules, etc., are so much 
those of the former tribe. 

* I am aware that the name of Sprucea has been substituted by Mr. Wilson for the 
Uolomitrion of Bridel, a genus of Mosses ; but this change has neither been adopted 
by MiiUer, nor recognized by Mr. Spruce himself, nor does it appear to be requir^ by 
the most generally received rules of nomenclature. 
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Char, Oen^ Spbi;cba. — Cal^ek limbua 4-B-pQrtitus. Corolla tabus 
subgloboso-campaoulatusj B-solcntus, limbi lobia imnimis orbiculato- 
reniformibua potentibua, sstivationc leriter inibricatis. Slam ma me^ 
dio tuboinserta, loDge exserta; ii) amen Us craasiuscudis basi diUtatis 
iiitusque vJEosia ; antberis breviter oblongis. Ouariitm bilocukrCj 
ovulis pluriims angulatis orcte appresais l-3-5eriaiibuB, Discus epi- 
gynua carnosua. Sifflus glaber, loiige clavatua, atriatuaj integer v, 
demum apice bifidus, lobb revolutis. 

Specrea unlca : S. rudesceti^. Frutax 6-9-pedaUs, ramosiasimua. J£fl- 
muU jQiiiores birsutij demum glabrati. Sti^tdm utrinque soUtariae, 
louceolatai v. laDceolalo*subuJatffi, fere aemipoUicnres, huautae, cadu- 
cissimae. FoUa breviter petiolata, ovata v. elliptica, breviter acumi- 
nata, baai obtusa^ 4-6 poU. longa, 3-3 poll, lata, ad venas parce bir- 
tella V, glabra, rigiduJe meinbraDacfcaj summa minora et basi inter- 
dum aubcordata. CorymU tertninaloaj denai, subcapitatij inter folia 
suprema breviter peduntuiati^ foliia multo breviores. Braclefs in- 
fimai atipulinse, lanceolato-aubulatDGi csetertne late triangulari-ovatae, 
niembranacese, ciliatffi, ovario subscquaka, caducBQ. Ovarium aesaib, 
anguste turbinatuiD, 1-1 a bn. longmn, tirsutum. Cal^cU limbi lobi 
aiepius 4j parum in^qualeSj meinbranaceij triangulares v. lanceolatij 
acuti, 1|— 2^ lin, longi, post antbcain (an in fructu?) peraiatentea. 
Corolla 4 lin. longa et lata, extus glabra, basi breviter contracta et 
laevis, dein fere globosa, 5 -sulcata, brevissime et obtuse 5-loba, lob is 
erectis, lamina parva reniformi patente quasi appendiculatis ; tubus 
intus ciliis paucis circa staminum insertionem munitus, corolla cae- 
terum glaberrima. Filamenta basi in laminam coroUse tubum basi 
vestientem glabrum connata, dein libera, corolla duplo longiora, supra 
insertionem intus villosa. Antherce erectse, basifixss, longitudinaliter 
birimosse. Stylm staminibus sequilongus. 

EuKYLiSTA, Benth, 
(Genus novum Cinchonearum.) 
Alabastra bracteis membranaceis clausis mox deciduis involuta. Calycis 
denies vix conspicui. Corolla tubus brevis ; limbus expansus, lobis 
6-8 sestivatione imbricatis ; fauce intus densissime villosa. Stamina 
inter villos paucos inserta, corollam subaequantia, glabra ; antheris 
ovatis. Stylus glaber, filiformis, lobis 2 oblongis intus planis stig- 
matosis. Discus epigynus brevis, anuidatus. Ovarium biloculare, 
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placentis biiidis pendulis ultra medium dissepimento adnatis. Omld 
numerosissima, sursum imbricata. Capsula septicide dehiscens, 
coeds subintegris intus hiantibus. Semina elliptica, compressa, 
apice et basi in alam lanceolatam integram ssepe inflexam v. diffor- 
mem expansa. 3mhryo longitudine fere seminis, cotyledonibus ova- 
tis, radieula supera brevioribus. 
Speeies unica : C. Spruceanay Eenth. — Arbor undique (ovario exeepto) 
glabra. Ramuli teretes v. subcompressi, Iseves. Stipula caducia- 
simse cicatricem relinquunt annularem, parce at longiuseule eiliatum. 
Folia ovali-elliptica, breviter et obtuse acuminata, basi angustata, 4- 
6 poll, longa, 2-3 poll, lata, membranacea, utrinque viridia, penni- 
nervia et eleganter transversim venulosa, axillis venarum subtus ssepe 
barbellatis, petiolo 5— l-poUicari. Corymbua termiualis, fastigiatus, 
trichotomus, basi foliatus, ramis glabris compressis apice dense di- 
chotome cymiferis. Bractea ovatse, membranacese, coloratae (albse ?), 
fere petaloidese, 4-5 lin. longse, per paria connatse, cymas generales 
partialesque necnon iiores ultimos laterales ante anthesin involventes. 
Mores alares, sessiles, ebracteolati, nunc sessiles, praeter bracteas cir- 
cumvallantes ebracteolati, nunc breviter pedicellati et minute bibrac- 
teolati. Ovarium dense sericeo-villosum, 2 lin. longum. Corolla 
praeter villos faucis glaberrima, tubo li lin. longo, lobis late oblongis 
tubo paullo longioribus. Capsula oblonga, a latere compressiuscula, 
4-5 lin. longa, villosa. 

Found in the islands at the junction of the rivers Tapajoz and Ama- 
zon, by Mr. Spruce, who states it to be a tree of 50 to 70 feet, with a 
brown polished trunk, the bark being deciduous, as in the Plane-tree. 
It is often branched from near the base, and known undier the Portu- 
guese name of Pao Mulatto. 

GoMPHOSiA, JFeddell. 
(Trib. Oinchonea. — Aspidanthera, Benth.) ^ " 
In vol. iii. of * Hooker's Journal of Botany* I published, under the 
name of Aspidanthera, a genus which, in the absence of the fruit, I 
placed among Bondeletiea. This mistake probably prevented Mr. 
Weddell from recognizing it as identical with his genus Gomphosia, 
described in his splendid as well as excellent monograph of Cinchona. 
As his name is so much better adapted to the genus, as well as shorter 
than mine, I trust I may be allowed to avail myself of my own inaccu- 
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racy, and substitute it for that of Aspidan£hera^ notwithstanding tLe 
claims of tb<i latter on the ground of priority* 

I see notliing to alter in the generic character given by Weddell^ nor 
yet iu hia account of the species described by him, which must now be 

I increased to thiecj as follows : — 
1. G, chloraniha^ Wedd. Qoinq. p. 96. t. 36. f. !B> — I belicTe I am 
right in identifying this species with the Eoraima specimens gathered by 
the brothers Schomburgk, and distdbnted under n, 631 of Sir Eobert's 
second collection, and n. 955 of liichard Schomburgk, 
3. Gi. lon^t/lara; foliis ovah- v, oblongo-cUiptieisaenmiuatU basi Totun- 
datia angustatisve submembranaceia utrinque glaberrimis, calycis den- 

■ tibus 4 triangukribufl, corolla tabo tenui Umbo sno triplo longiore. 

Apparently common on the Rio ^egro, where it forms a shrub or 
small tree from 8 to 30 feet in height. The corolla U sweet-scented^ 
white^ with a greenish tube, and the limb tnmmg at length a brownish- 

ired. It was found both by Schomburgk and Spruce, but in two dif- 
ferent states, which I at iirst consi^lered as distinct species; additional 
specimens however have induced me to remnite them as mere varieties 
with the followiug synonymy : — 

a^ d^nsiJloTa. — A^pidanthei-a rud^eoidts, Bcuth» in Hook. Jonm. Bot, 
vol. iii p. 317.— On the Hio Negro^ Schomburgh. 

^. las^lflora, — Govipliosia {Aspidaul/iera) laxijloraj Bentlu in Fl. 
Spruce exs. — On the Eio Negro, near Barra, and upwards, Spruce, 

Both varieties differ from G. chlorantha in foliage, and especially in 
the slender tube of the corolla, which is near 9 lines long. 

3. G. Goudotiana, Wedd. Quinq. p. 97, from New Granada, is un- 
known to me. 

CoMMiANTHUS, Benth. 
(Trib. Cordierea.) 
This beautiful genus has been increased, by the researches of Mr. 
Spruce, to five species, all agreeing with the original one in its generic 
character, spicate inflorescence, and gummy exudations, but showing 
marked differences in foliage, indumentum, size and proportions of 
flowers, etc. As I now possess them all in flower, as well as in fruit, 
either ripe or nearly so, I subjoin a detailed character and synopsis of 
the whole genus. 
Char. Gen. Commianthus. — Calycis limbus tubulosus, persistens. 
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dentibns erectis ssepius brevibus v. obsoletis. CoroUa hypocrateri- 
morpha, limbi laciniis 5 patentibus sestivatione contorto-imbricatis. 
Stamina l^uci inserta, exserta ; filamentis ssepius villosis. Anthera 
lanceolatse, dorso prope basin affixse, apice acutae v. aristato-acumi- 
natae, basi membrana retusa v. bifida appendicolataey loculis longitu- 
dinaliter dehiscentibus. Di9CU9 epigynus caniosu9i cnpularis. Ooa- 
rium 5-localare, ovulis in loculis geminis coUateralibus pendulis. 
SUflm filifonnis, soperne incrassatus, 5-sulcatus, int^r v. breviter 
5-lobus. Brupa globosa, 5-sulca, 5-pyrena ; pyrenis crustaceis duns 
a latere compressis et ssepe angulatis, abortu monospennis. Semina 
oblonga, versus medium affixa, hilo lineari. Testa membranacea. 
Albumen camosulum, album. EnAryo longitudine fere seminis, li- 
nearis, teres ; radicula supera ; cotyledonibus brevibus ovatis. 
Frutices Brasilise borealis. Stipula utrinque solit^se, persistentes, in- 
terdum minutae. Spica terminales, simplices, intermptae, uti flores 
et gemmae gummam resinosam exsudantes. Flores sessiles, sparsi. 
Bractea connataB in cupulam nunc brevissimam truncatam, nunc 
membranaceam laciniatam. Flores rubri, camei, v. albi. 

1. C.pUosus, Spruce; undique piloso-hispidus, stipulis amplis oblongis 
membranaceis ad medium connatis, foliis obovati-ellipticis, floribus 
sericeo-villosis. — Fili rigiduli totam plantam vestiunt. Folia semi- 
pedalia, acumine brevi, basi in petiolum longe angustata. Stipula 
pollicares, extus villosse. Spica 8-pollicares. Bractea basi connatae, 
membranaceaB, inferiores 2-3 lin. longae et profunde fissae. Calycis 
limbi tubus 2 lin. longus, dentes fere lineam longi, extus hispidi. 
CoroUa intus extusque sericeo-pilosa ; tubus 3-3^ lin. longus; limbi 
laciniae fere 4 lin. lineari-spathulatae. Jnthera apice longe aristato- 
acumin'atae, appendice baseos bifida. Drupa hispidissima, subglobosa, 
4 lin. diametro, 5-sulca, calyce persistente acuminata ; pyrenis acute 
4-angulis, demum bivalvatim dehiscentibus. Semen incurvum. 

A small shrub, with flesh-coloured flowers, found by Mr. Spruce in 
the Faatingas, near San Gabriel, on the Eio Negro. 

2. C. ScJtomburgkii^ Benth. in Hook. Joum. Bot. vol. iii. p. 223 ; sti- 
pulis brevibus triangularibus, foliis margine recurvis supra glabris 
subtus ramulisque pube brevi exasperatis, corolla sericeo-pubescente. 
— FoUa obovali-oblonga v. elliptica, obtussisima v. breviter acuminata, 
subcoriacea, 2-3 poll. v. rarius fere 4 poll, longa. Anthera brevius 
acuminatse quam in C, pUoso, Fyrena compressae, exalatae, durse, 
VOL. V. 2 H 
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post camem dnipae destructam peraisteDtes, fructum aiccum S-TOsta- 

tum simulant. 

In shady campos or savoimahsj EritLsh Gumnaj Bob, Schomburgk, 
1st ooll. n. 179, 2tid colL n. 1001, Eich, Schomburgk, n, 1737 ; near 
Barra, on the Rio Negro, R. Spruce. I have also seen it in collections 
from Surinam, and I believe from French Guiana, The flowers are 
white (more or less spotted with red, according to Sehomburgk), sctnted 
like those of Gi/mnadenia conopsea. Stamens whitej but red at their 
insertion. Pmit of a deep brown-red. 

3. C, discolor J Sprace; stipulis breriasimis, foliis ovalibus rambque 
gkbris, coroilte sericeo-pubescentis tubo calycem glabrum tubulosum 
6-dentatuin vix duplo excedonte. — Folia circa 3 poU- longa, lJ-2 
poll, lata, coriac^a, penninervia et reticulato-veaosaj supra nitidula, 
subtus pallida. Spicce pedimculataj, foliia longiores, Flores ssepiua 
oppositi- Ga^^iP gbbeirimua, 4-4^ lin. longus, dentibns brevibus, 
CorolleB tubus 7-8 lin, longua; limbi lacinise lineares v, subspathulataj, 
fere 6 lin, longse. Antkerts acutissimec eed vix aristatee, appendix 
cuia baaeos integra* 

On the Rio Negro, in the inundated campos opposite Uanacaca, 
R. Spruce. It is a shrub of 7 feet, with handsome flowers of a full red. 
Leaves, when £neshj of a glaucous- white underneath, which goes off 
much in drying. 

4. C. speciosus, Spruce ; stipulis abbreviatis, foliis oblongis ramisque 
glabris, corollae sericeo-villosae tubo calycem asperulum minute den- 
tatum subtriplo superante. — Stipula in cupulam brevissimam trun- 
catam connatse. Folia 6-9 poll, longa, 2^ poll, lata, obtuse acumi- 
nata, basi cuneata, coriacea, costa subtus valde prominente, venis 
subparallelis crebris, venulis reticulatis. Spicce pleraeque foliis bre- 
viores, floribus sparsis. Calyx vix 3 lineas excedens, dentibus mi- 
nutis. Corollce tubus 8 lin. v. fere 9 lin. longus, limbi laciniae 5 lin. 
Anther CB brevissime aristatae, appendice baseos Integra. Pyrena 
compressae, obscure angulatae. Semina oblonga, incurva, ventre 
affixa, albumine parca. 

Gathered by Mr. Spruce near San Gabriel, where it formed a shrub 
of about 8 feet in height, fringing a small sandy campo scarcely 100 
feet by 10 in the midst of the forest, bearing a profusion of red 
flowers down to the very ground, and having at a little distance the 
aspect of a Rhododendron. 
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5. C. coneolar, Sprace ; glaber, stipulis abbreviatis, foliis obovali-ellip- 
ticis acuminatis, spica glabra, floribus pedicellatis, corollse tubo 
elongato tenui glabro. — Frutex. Stipula connatse, truncatae, cupu- 
latse, arete adnatse, margine subfimbriatse, lineam longse. Folia 
semipedalia, 3 poll, lata, apice in aeumen angustum obtusum abrupte 
prodacta, basi plus minus aeutata, petiolo brevi. Spias (v. potius 
racemi rigidi spiciformes) foliis breviores. Flores erebri, sparsi, 
pedicello rigido erecto 1-2 lin. longo, apiee in cupulam expanso. 
Ckdyx li lin. longus, limbo truncate vix dentato. CorollcB tubus 9 
lin. longus ; lacinise 4-5 lin. longae, extus glabrae, intus leviter cine- 
reo-puberulse. Anthera appendice lanceolata nee arista terminatae, 
membrana baseos retusa vel breviter bifida. 

On the borders of an elevated sandy campo near Uananaea on the Eio 
Negro, R, Spruce, A shrub of 9 feet, with long branches often decum- 
bent. Leaves pale green on both sides. Corolla greenish tinged with 
brown, flesh-coloured inside. Berry globose, scarlet. 



In Mr. Spruce's Santarem collection, a species of CalycophyUum was 
by mistake referred to Macrocnemum, under the name of M, aubsessile. 
It differs chiefly from C, coccineum in having the leaves almost sessile 
and differently shaped at the base, but is perhaps a mere variety of that 
species. 

Tfgychotria n. 2, of Mr. Spruce's first Barra collection, belongs to 
Rudgea, as defined in the Linnsea, vol. xxiii. p. 455. It is a new spe- 
cies, since again distributed as Rudgea villoaa ; there are two other new 
species of the same genus in the last collection. 

A further examination of Brazilian Psgchotria confirms the sections 
proposed by me in Oersted's paper on Central American Ruinacets ; but 
leaves more and more doubtful the line of demarcation between Pyscho- 
tria and CepMelU, 

I there suggested that Achille Richard's Ronabea with terminal in- 
florescence, must be Psychotria of my section Fupsychotria ; I have 
since ascertained that Aublet's original Ronabea is very difl*erent, and 
identical with Coffea subsessilia (Benth. in Hook. Joum. Bot. vol. iii. 
p. 232, non aliorum) ; it is certainly no true Coffea, and probably stands 
alone, or nearly alone, as a distinct genus. 

Coussarea of Aublet is a true Faramea, which genus however does 
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not include the heterogeneous plants referred to Commren by aubseqoent 
auibora^ nor yet the whole of the apecies recently published by Miquel 
aud others as new Faramees. 



Notice qf Two New Feens from China; hjf SiE W. J. Hooker, 
D,C.L., P.R.A, and L.S. 

(Tab. L and II.) 
AsFiJDiTJM (Lastrea) podophyllum, Hook. 
Fronde ovato-knceolata glabra coTiac^o-pergamentacea nitida pintittta, 
piiinis lanceohitis ftcummatis paululum sensim falcfitis grosse ser* 
ratia aeu lobato-subplniLatifidiB petiolatis, fiuprema baai subpinnatQj 
venis intemis (minime proininulia)^ venuUa 2-3 inferionbus eori^ 
feris» involucris orbicularibus Einu. anguato, stipite 5*ondem sub- 
raqnante, rach! coetiaque (subtus prieeipue vahdis) palllde fuacia. 
Tab. 1 
Hab, China j Hong-Kong, Major Champion (n. B60)j Chusan, JDr, 
AUzander. 

With the caudex of this I am nnaoquainted. The species seema 
quite new^ at least I fail to find it deseribed in any work. The te^ttuie 
of the frond is rather that of the PolysticMm than the Lastrea group, 
and in a dry state the involucre has, under a moderate magnifying 
power, quite the appearance of being entire, orbicular, and peltate : but 
a more careful inspection will show them to have a narrow and rather 
deep sinus, where the point of attachment is. In referring this to 
AspiDiUM, § Lastrea, I do not mean it to be understood that I con- 
sider either *^Aspidium" Sw., or Lastrea^ Pr., the proper name for the 
genus of this plant. In the present most confused, and a daily increas- 
ingly confused, state of the classification of the Ferns, I think it better 
in the present case to retain the genus Aspidium of Swartz, and refer 
to the section, or genus if so it be, by which Presl and J. Smith would 
call it ; viz. Lastrea, Since the days of Swartz, and of PresFs ' Ten- 
tamen Pteridologise,' M. Fee has perhaps justly considered Aspidium 
Mlix'Mas to be the type of the genus Aspidium, while Schott consti- 
tutes of it and its allies the genus Dryopteris ; and Aspidium, according 
to Presl and J. Smith, includes Aspidium trifoliatum and other large- 
fronded species with reticulated veins : but each author has his parti- 
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oular views of the limits of these genera, as well as of the names they 
should bear. 

Tab. I. Atpidium (Lastrea) podophyllum : — nat, dse. Fig. 1. Por- 
tion of a fertile pinna. 2. Sorus : — magnified, 

BOWBINGIA* INSIQNIS, Hooh 

Oen, Char. Bowringia, Eook. Son ad basin venularum transversalium 
insidentes, nudi, inter costam et marginem siti, irregolares, magis 
minusve secus veuas decurrentes. Fetus intemse, ramosse ; primarisB 
macnlas angulosas costse parallelas formantes, yenulas liberas sim- 
plices vel forcatas patentes approximatas fere ad marginem attin- 
gentes' gerentes. — ^Filix arborea, caudice ^d-pedaU detuisgimefibroeo- 
equamoeo, Frondes eeequipedales, terminalea et laierdLee^ glabra^ eori- 
aeeo-membranaceat pinnaia, PinnsB paieniUnma vel re/lexa^ laio4i- 
nearee eed e ban lata eeeeUi eeneim ocuminakB argute serraUe, Costa 
eabtuspromineHe, Yense itiiemm eubtus vix elevata^JwcescenteSy supra 
depressa. Stipes breviSy ban densimme longiedme viUoeo-aquamosue, 
Bachis parce hk UUc paleaceo-aquamosa, 
Bowringia insignU, Tab. II. 

Hab. Hong-Kong, Messrs. Bowring, Major Champion (n. 294, 295). 
Ehasya hills. Eastern Bengal, Dr. Hooker. 

We are indebted to the Messrs. Bowring for living plants of this 
curious and certainly arborescent Fern, sent from Hong-Kong, and now 
growing in the stove of the Boyal Gardens at Kew. Major Champion 
has favoured us with dried specimens of the same with a section of the 
caudex ; and Dr. Hooker has sent home, from Khasya, fronds of the 
same species, and fine specimens of the trunks three and four feet long. 
Of our living specimens the terminal fronds died, but lateral ones, 
from a small knob or projection, have appeared and attained their full 
size. The fructified specimens appear to be rare in Hong-Kong, but 
abundant in Khasya. 

The affinities of this plant are not easily explained, especially if we 
consider its arborescent character. The venation and even the habit of 

* Named in compliment to Dr. Bowring and his son J. O. Bowring, Esq., mem- 
bers of a &mily no less distingnished for tifieir love of literature than for their pa^ 
tronage of science whenever opportunity presents itself: and the Messrs. Bowring, 
above named/ have contributed largely to our knowledge of the Natural History of 
Hong-Kong, and have further been a means of obtaining a correct knowledge of the 
fomoos Chinese Rice-paper, and of its mode of preparation. 
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the fronda arti not much unlike Boodia and Woodwardia ; but the ve* 
nation ia more simple: aoc) when tlic fructificationSj aa ia Bometimes 
the case, are confined to the coatal transverse veins, the appearnnce is 
that of a Ihodia with Dated aori, J3ut more generally the sori are ex- 
tended along the lateral veins or veinlets, after the manner of Qymno- 
grarmiKi, nnd we hfive seen it extend half-way and more up these veinlets 
in the older specimens, and then we trace an affinity witb the G^mno- 
gramme Japonica^ Desvaux and Kunze (in Schkuhr's PiL Suppl. p. 39. 
t. ll^\—BiclyogTamme, Fee, Gen. Fil. p. 170, 1. 15 A. f. 2 : but there 
the fructification is all over the veios, and the veins again anastomose 
between the costal veins and the margin. The whole structure seems 
SQch as to entitle it to be eonsiderefl a new genus. 

Tab* II. Botcrintfia intfi^fii^^ frond : — naL sise. Fig. 1, Portion of a 
sterile pinna, to show the venation, S. Portion of a fertile pinna seen 
iirom beneath; — magnified. 



Botanical OljecU commtinicated to ike Keio Mttseumt front the Amazon 
KiVER, in 1851 and 1853, iy Richard Spruce, Esq, 

{Cojtiinuad/rota p. 17T0 

61. Two wooden spoons, made by Indian fishermen, on the Parana- 
miri dos Eamos, a branch of the Amazon communicating with the Rio 
Madeira. The one with the handle-end curved into the semblance of 
a dew's-foot, is made of a soft white wood, much like Sycamore ; it is 
produced by a small Apocy neons tree, Flumeria Mulongo^ Benth. This 
spoon was made with a knife, aided by a rude pair of compasses. The 
other, carved to resemble a man with a mutilated arm, is made of some 
wood whose name I could not learn. It did duty in my cuisine, under 
the name of Joao, all the way up the Amazon, without sustaining any 
injury, save losing a piece out of the brim of the hat by a fall. 

62. A piece of wood, from which fire has been drawn by the Indian 
method. This is used exactly as described in * Paul and Virginia,' to 
which may be added, that a notch is cut by the side of the hole in 
which the pointed stick is twirled round, and a piece of linen rag, or 
other combustible, placed underneath to receive the sparks which fall 
down the notch. Any dry and tolerably hard wood will serve for this 
purpose. The piece now sent seems to be the wood of a Clusiaceous 
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kee, called Jacari'^ba^ or the Alligator-tree : it was used by a gentle- 
man of the Barra, on a voyage np the Bio Negro, on an occasion when 
his tinder having been spoiled by the water, one of his Indians under- 
took to procure him fire, and succeeded by this method. 

63. Milk of the Cuma4, or Sorveira {CoUopkora sp.), the " Cow- 
tree" of the Bio Negro. The milk is sweet, thinnish, and very viscid ; 
when dry it is more brittle than caoutchouc, which it otherwise much 
resembles. 

64. Fruit and leaves of a small tree, 15 feet high, unbranched, with 
a cro¥ni of large pinnate leaves, and a large terminal panide. — ^Forests 
on the Bio Negro. I have frequently observed this tree, always pre« 
serving the same habit, but have only once found its fruit. 

65. Carajuru^ a red dye, prepared from the leaves of Biffnonia Chiea^ 
and used by the Indians of South America for painting their bodies, 
arrows, etc. It is in this way that the Indians on the Bio Negro make 
it up for sale. The bag is made from the bark of a large tree called 
the Tururi, in this way : — a piece of a branch is beaten until the bark 
can be drawn off; this is then tied up at on^ end, and being turned 
inside out, forms a bag. — ^The Uauap6 Indians make jackets of this 
bark in the same way. 

66. Cord of Tucum (Jstrocaryum vtdffare, Mart.), and bundles of 
raw fibre. This "fibre" is merely the leaves of the young shoot of 
the Tucum Palm (which, before it bursts forth, is quite colourless), 
torn up into shreds : it needs no cleansing process of any kind. 

66*. A " Couro de Xeringue," or " hide of India-rubber," made on 
the Parank-miri dos Bamos. 

67. Macacarecuya, or " Monkey's drinking-cup," the fruit of a Zeqf-. 
tUs (a tree of from 60 to 80 feet), growing in forests near the Barra. 

68. Another Macacarecuya (and leaves). — By streams near the 
Barra. Tree, 15 feet by 6 inches, with long weak branches. 

69. Capsides only of a LecytMs, found under a lofty tree, in forests 
near the Barra. 

70. Urueuri (? Attalea excdsa. Mart., — not Cocos coronata. Mart., 
the Urueuri of Martins). Three fruits, used on the Bamos in smoking 
Xeringne. 

71. Ouarand (PauUinia sorbUis, Mart.). Bunch of fruit from Luz^, 
on the Bio Mauhe. 

72. Cord made by a Mura Indian, of a sipd called liud (? a Legu- 
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minous twinerjj found near Villa Nova, on the Amnion. — This ia some- 
times used for bows ia lieu of Curand^ which it equals in toughness* 

73* fyadu^ the powdered leaf of Eryihroxylon Coca^ used by Indiana 
/>n the Eio Negro- 

7-1. Calaui {Ehia melartococca) : spadix, in fiower. Rro Janauari, a 
tributary of the Rio Negro. Agrees perfectly with Humboldt's de- 
scription (eited in Kunth^ Eniun. p. 2^0), not so well with Martiu^^a. 

75. Portion of stem of Ahophlta sp* Kerb. 614. Borra do Rio 
Negro* 

76. Gravaidna^ or Elowing-eanej made by Catauixi Indians, on the 
Rio dos Furus*. It is a portion of the trunk of the P<muba-i (a small 
species of Iriarteaj very near /. ^eilgGrUy Mart.), 9 feet 3 inches loug^ 
wrapped round with the bark of the sipo cidled OaT^e-dma* At about 
% feet from the lower extremity is the sight — one or two teeth of the 
Cutia, stuck on with the resin of the JuiahL The Pahn-trunk, of 
which the Indians make the gravatana, is for the most part split up 
the middle, to facilitate the scooping out of the soft central portion, the 
tool used for which is a tooth of the Cutin j the two halves are then 
re-united by means of the sipo- wrapping. The Indians prefer shooting 
at an object considerably elevated, the gravatfe^na being difficult to hold 
in a horizontal position, on account of its weight. When not in use, 
the gravatana is kept suspended by the middle and by the two extremi- 
ties, to prevent its becoming crooked. Should it unfortunately acquire 
a curve, by being steeped in water a short time it admits of being 
straightened. 

77. Quiver (called Marupd) belonging to the above, and containing 
poisoned arrows. The Marupd is in the form of a truncated cone, the 
lower diameter being nearly 4 inches, the upper 3 inches, and the 
length 11 or 12 inches; it is made of the sipo Oambe'dma (the wood, 
not the bark), and thickly smeared with the resin of the Jutahi {Hy- 
menaa sp.). The arrows are about a foot long, and the thickness of 
the stoutest knitting-needles ; they are made of the nerves of the 
sheathing-base of the petioles of the Patand^ which, remaining when 
the parenchyma decays, form a sort of beard on the trunk. They are 
called by the Catauixi Indians Arardicohi^ and the poison with which 
they are smeared Arinulihd (in Lingoa Geral, Uirari), It is customary 
to make them up into bundles such as I send you. When the Indian 

* About the 7th degree of south latitude. 
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goes a-hunting, he takes out as many arrows as he is likely to want, 
anoints the points with Uirari, and wraps the lower end with Samauma- 
cotton to the thickness of the bore of the gravatdna. 

Attached to the Marupd is a slender tube of taboca or bamboo, 2^ 
inches long, containing soot, which the Indian applies to his face by 
means of a piece of cotton, when he approaches his house, after being 
successful in the chase ; by this means his family are beforehand ad- 
vertised whether or not they are to go without supper. 

78. Twelve arrows {Curabi) and a quiver made by Catauixi Indians. 
The shaft is the flower-stalk of a large grass {Gynerium saccharoides, 
H. B. K) ; the head, which is about 17 inches long, is of Paxiuba 
{Iriartea exorrhiza, Mart.). The wrapping is cotton, coloured red with 
Carujuru, with the addition of strips of split quill at the base of the 
head. The feathers are chiefly those of a sort of hawk and of a white 
heron. These arrows are such as they use in their wars with the 
neighbouring tribes, and are all poisoned with Uirari. The quiver is 
merely a piece of bamboo. 

79. Seven arrows and a quiver made by Indians up the Rio Negro. 
Shaft of Gi/nerium saccharoides ; head of Paxiuba; the feathers which 
ornament it are of a species of Toucdn ; the wrapping for one inch 
above the feathers is of the skin of some monkey, cut into slender 
strips; then follows the same length of cotton wrapping, and lastly 
half an inch wrapped with a shining tough fibre, said to be pre- 
pared from the bark of some tree ; this reaches to the poisoned part of 
the head, which is notched round in several places, with the intention 
of its breaking off in the wound. .Quiver of leaves of Bacaba {CEnocar- 
pus disticha, Mart.) ; wrapping of monkey-skin and cotton. There is, 
inside, a separate lube of Bacaba-leaf for each arrow. Bow of Pao 
d'Arco (Tecoma, sp.) ; string of Curana {Bromelia Karatas), 

80. Baund, Ling, dos Purus = Maihao, Ling, dos Muras = Mania- 
cea-aquy Ling. Ger. : two roots ; farinha and tapioca prepared from root. 
Leaves. The plant (a woody twiner) grows in forests on the Rio Jana- 
uan and elsewhere near the Barra do Rio Negro. — For further account 
see letter (given at p. 207 of this volume : see p. 210). 

80*. Baund-rdna. Leaves only. 

81. Specimens of woods : — 

Herb. n. 1120. BuphorMacea. Portion of branch. 
1141. ? Branch. 

VOL. V. 2 I 
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1 


n. 1168, ? Branch. 


1 


1173, M^risiicacea. Trunk. 


r 


1187. Laumcew. Branch. 


L-' 


1 2 5 L Men kpennetE . Trunk (sip d ) . 


I 


1285, Malpighiacea^, Branch (hard)* 


L 


_ 1286. Id, Branch (&oft), 


■ 


p 1301. Jno^cea. Trunk. 


r 


1S19. Am^fridece. Trunk (resinous). 


m 


1320. Muhiace^B. Trunk. 




1322. Jrtocarpe^e. Trunk. 




1333, ? Branch (gummy). 




1343. MyrUticacs^. Trunk. 




1341. Myrtaceee. Trunk, 


^m 


^ 1344. Amyridem. Trunk (rrainoua) 


■ 


% 1346, Mkobolets. BrancL 


r 


1347. Solanea. Trunk. 


w 


1393. C?M*^ftf^. Tntnk (of small tree) and bark. 




81 tt. Menispermea. Sipo (wood dark redj zoned, exuding ge- 




latinous juice). 




81 i* Ehisobolem. Pirantia-iiiba : squared block and leaves. 




81 c. (kcropieee. Trunk and leaves. 



81. Fruits in spirits : — 

Fiquid-rana (Caryocar^ sp.). Herb. 1345. Edible. 

Jerubeba {Solanum, sp.). Herb. 1347. 

Ymurd'Ceem {Clusiacea). Herb. 1393. (Small fruits in linen.) 

Edible. 
Umari (Chrysobalanea). Fruit (and leaves). Edible. 
Guydba (Fsidium, sp.). (In linen.) Edible. 
Fopunha (Guilielma speciosa, Mart.). Branches of spadix with 

fruit (to be carefuUy taken out). Edible. 
Cubiu {Solanum, sp.). Fruit ovate, red ; makes the best ^'doce " 

of any fruit on the Amazon. Edible. 

83. Maximiliana Inajai, sp. n. — Inajd-i, Ling. Ger. Trunk, frond, 
spathe. 12-20 feet high. 

84. ? Leopoldinia pulchra, Mart. — /ar«, L. G. Stem, two fronds. 
? and ^ spadices in flower (dioic). Eipe fruits. Grows 8-15 feet high. 

Agrees with Leopoldinia pulch7'a, save that it is uniformly dioicous. 
Fruit when ripe dull red. 
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85. Geonoma {G.paneiflora, Mart., aif.). Entire plant, in fruit. 

86. Iriartea prurieru, sp. n. (/. ietigera. Mart., aff.) — Paxiuba-i, 
L. G. Entire plant, in fruit. — Of this the gravatanas are made. FruU 
vermilum. 

87. (EnocarpuB Batana, Mart. (Patand, L. G.) A few pinnae; 
branches of spadix ; fruits. 60-80 feet high. Fruit purplish-primrose, 

88. P Hyospathe, (UMm-rdna, L. G.) Entire plant, in fruit. 

89. (Enocarpus minor. Mart. {Baeaba-i, L. G.) Apex of trunk ; 
one frond; two spadices. 15-30 feet high. Fruit blackish-purple. 

90. JBuierpe moUissima, sp. n. (Jssa(-mir(, L. G.) Portions of 
base and apex of trunk ; one frond. Grows 30 feet high, and tapers 
considerably. Pinnae horizontal, not secund as in the other species. 
Only decayed spadices hitherto observed. 

91. Bactris hidentula, sp. n. (Marajd, L. G.) (This is a general 
name for all the Bactrides,) Portion of stem ; two fronds ; spathes, 
spadices, and fruit. Grows 10-15 feet high. Fruit nearly black, very 
juicy, and intensely acid. 

9S. Bactris concinna. Mart. Portion of stem ; three fronds ; spathes, 
spadices, and fruit. Grows 10-14 feet high; generally decumbent or 
arcuate. Fruit black, shining, sweet. ! Pinnae remarkable for bluish 
metallic lustre on underside. 

93. Bactris rostrata, sp. n. Entire plant, in fruit. Fruit yermilion. 

94. Geonoma oehreata, sp. n. Entire plant, in fruit. 

95. Geonoma tuberculata, sp. n. Upper half of stem, in fruit. 

96. Pepino do mafo. Leaves. Fruit in spirit (this and the follow- 
ing will come with the next envoy). 

97. CuptM-i, Leaves. Fruit in spirits. 

98. Smilax sp. — Salsaparilha, Port. Stem (twining round a myrtle- 
branch) and leaves. 

99. SipS do Jabotim, L. G., or the " Land-turtle's ladder."— This is 
the genersd name of the stems of the twining Bauhiniece, The example 
sent is probably a species of Cauhtretus. 

100. Guitar of bamboo, made and used by Indians on the Parana- 
min dos Eamos. 

101. Hat made of the leaf of the Tucumd {Astrocaryum Tucuma, 
Mart.) 

102. Five brooms of Piassdba, made by Indians on the Bio Negro. 
Two of these are wrapped at the end with the Piassdba itself: these 
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take the most makmg, and are accounted the strongest i one is wrnpped 
with TimM-lltica [Meniispermacta) ; one witli Jacitdra (the stem of a 
twining prickly Palm, probably Besmoncua pol^acani/ios)^ and one with 
Uarumd {Calathta sp.), — The largest requijres a haudle, the others are 
used without handles, 

103. Mat njiide at Moyobatuhti in the Peruvian Andes, of the young 
fronds of the Murili Palm {ManiHtia sp.). — These mats serve daring 
the day for a dining-table, and at night, spread under the bammockj 
for a carpet. 

104. Maqueira (hammock) made by Indians on the Bio Napo, of 
the young fronds of the Tuc^m Palm {Jsiroeajyum aulgare, ilart.). 

Maqueira cord is all spun by hand, without distnff* The Indian 
woman holds the iibre tight with hor left Kand, and with her right rolls 
it along her thigh. This explains why nearly all tlie women met with 
on the Solimoea have a callosity on the upper side of the right thigh. 

103. Maqueira of Tucumj made by Tucuua Indians^ inhabiting the 
north shore of the Solimoes, about the 70 th degree of west longitude. 

106. " Contas," used by the Indians of Nanta (near the mouth of 
the Ucayali) in their dances. They seem to be tlic cotyledons of some 
Lauraceous fruit, and are slightly odoriferous. 

107. Two rings of kernel of Tucitmd Palm {AHrocaryum TucHma^ 
Mart.). Barra do Rio Negro. 

108. Lepidocaryum sp. (Z. tenuis Mart., afF.) Portion of ? plant in 
fruit, and of (J plant in flower. Forests at the back of the Barra do 
Rio Negro, on ascending dry ground. July, 1851. Gregarious; stems 
8-12 feet high. Fruit: scales yellowish, brownish in centre, nearly 
black at the apex. Seems to differ from L. tenue in the tristichous 
leaves and cuspidate fruit. I have called it L. truticlium in my MSS., 
but you will perhaps be so kind as to consult Martius's figure of L. tenue, 

109. Bactris bifida. BusstUrdna, L. G. Forests in angle between 
Rio Negro and Solimoes. May, 1851. Stem 10 feet by 1 inch, ge- 
nerally leaning. Fruit green-and-deep-purple. Mesocarp juicy, sub- 
acid. (Leaves, fruit, and portion of stem.) A very handsome Palm ! 

110. Bactris concinna, Mart.? Inundated spots at the mouth of the 
Rio Negro; growing in tufts. August, 1851. (Flowers and persistent 
fruit, leaves, etc.) I think you will find this the same as the * Bactris 
concinna ' previously sent, though the habit was rather different. The 
flowers arc yellow. 
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111. Mais melanococca, Gaertn. Ckmni^ L. G. Forests at the month 
of the Rio Negro. August, 1851. (Spadix with fruits.) Stem scarcely 
any, rarely erect. Fruits scarlet. The name * mekmococca ' is very in- 
appropriate. 

112. Iriartea exorrhiza, Mart. Marshes in forests on the Eio Negro. 
(Spadix and fruit, better than formerly sent.) 

113. JEuterpe sp, Aasai do Rio Negro. (Spadix with fruit; por- 
tion of trunk ; portion of frond.) Moist forest in the angle between 
the Solim5es and the Rio Negro, abundant. May, 1851. Trunk 81 
feet from base to insertion of fronds. Fronds 8 feet 6 inches ; pinnae 
2 feet 6 inches, about seventy-eight pairs. Fruit black, -^jj— t inch 
diameter. 

The j^saaz do Pard differs from this in its smaller size ; the trunk 
rarely reaching 30 feet, generally leaning, and so slender that it will 
only bear the weight of children, while on this of the Rio Negro men 
climb to the very summit ; and in the decidedly larger and gloMcoua fruit, 
I think there is too considerable difference in the fronds, but without 
specimens of the Para plant 1 cannot state it accurately. 

Note, — I called the Para plant Euterpe edulis, but it requires to be 
re-examined, as 1 had no other authority than the names in the collec- 
tion at Kew. If it be really U. edulis, then the Rio Negro Assai is as- 
suredly not K oleracea ; for the latter is said to have a larger fruit than 
the former. May not the heights of these Euterpes have been exag- 
gerated ? ( Vide Kunth, Sy n. 1 7 8 .) 

114. Cocura dulcis, MSS. Herb. 1219. Sapopema and portion of 
stem (about first branch). 

115. Wasp's nest from the Rio Solimoes. The materials of this are 
entirely vegetable, though man was not the architect ; and it is so pretty 
that I think you will like to have it. 

116. Pod of the Ingd-aqd (or Great Ingd). Herb. 1651. Rio So- 
limoes. June, 1851. Pulp copious, very sweet. The sides of the 
pod have collapsed considerably in drying. This is the largest and 
handsomest of all the Ingas. My flowering specimens were gathered 
from a tree 40 feet high by 2 feet thick. The flowers are white, in 
globular heads about the size of a cherry, and scattered over the tree 
in such profusion that they only allow the young leaves, of the most 
delicate pink, to appear here and there ; they have besides a delicious 
odour of cinnamon, with which the shores of the Solimoes are quite 
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V perfumed in the months of July and August, when the Ingd'Oqu is iU 
flower, 

131. Iriartm prttrienA, M9S. Plowers (with stem and leaves) of 
the Elowing-cane Pulm; not very goodj but the only flowering speci- 
men I have seen, 
^ 117, Pruits and leaves of Eriodendron ^, ; an E. Samaiima, Mart,? 

H On hig-h groand near the Rio Manaquiiy, a small tributary of the So- 
~ limoea* The white ootton of these fruita is what is calli^d *' SamaumOj'* 
I throughout the Amazon ; hut I was surprised to find that the tree pro- 

B dueiog it is a totally diflcrGnt species from the large ^'^Samailma do gap^t" 
" of the trunk of which I lately sent you a sketch. The Samauma^tlf^a. 
(white-cotton tree) rarely exceeds 60 feet in height by 2 feet in dia- 
meter j it has no ' sapopeinas,* and the trunk is aculeate to the very 
base. The Samniitna do gapo is said to yield a brownish cotton ■ and 
there ia a third species of Eriodendron^ of the "terra firme/' also an 
immense tree, said to yield a yellowish cotton* Which of these three 
is the Ertodefidron SaTnauvm of Martius ? 

113, Fruit of the G^i^ram of theRio N^egro; possibly distinct from 
that of the Mauh^^, I have not seen the leaves* 

119, Fruit of a Miinoseous tree called Paricd, By the Rio Jananan^ 
which runs into the mouth of the lUo Negro ; also throughout the So- 
limoes and its tributaries. Tree 50 feet by 2 feet; bark muricated ; 
flowers white. 

The seeds are roasted and ground in the same way as coffee, and the 
powder taken as snuff or in a clyster. It is used chiefly by Indians 
dwelling southward of the Solimoes, especially by the Muras, Purupurus, 
and Cataiiixis, and all seem to have the same mode of taking it. The 
bone of a bird's leg is cut across, and the two pieces joined with cotton- 
wrapping at such an angle that, one end being placed in the mouth, the 
other reaches the nostrils ; a portion of Faricd is then put into the 
tube, and one end being applied to the mouth, the Paricd is blown 
from the other end with great force up the nose. The clyster-pipe is 
made on the same principle, of the long leg-bone of the Tuyuyu (Mi/c- 
ieria Americana). The effect of Faricd taken as snuff is to speedily 
induce a sort of intoxication, resembling in its symptoms that produced 
by Amanita muscaria. Taken as a clyster it is a purge, more or less 
violent according to the quantity employed. When the Cataiiixi is 
about to set forth a-liuntiiig, he takes a small clyster of Paricd, and 
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administers another to his dog, the efifects on both being (it is said) to 
clear their vision and render them more alert. 

120. OambMma, the tough pendulous roots of an Aroideous epi-> 
phyte (together with leaves and firuit). Inundated forest in the angle 
between the Eio Negro and Solimoes. The bark and wood of this are 
equally strong, and are used either separately or in conjunction. For 
wrapping gravatanas, or blowing-canes, the bark alone is used. For 
tying up salsaparilha, the sip6, with the bark on, is used either entire 
or split up the middle. The only limit to the length of the roots is the 
height of the trees on which the plants grow, for when perfect they 
always reach the earth or water, hanging down like so many bell-ropes. 
The bark is dutinctly and easily separable. The stem of the plant is 
succulent and brittle, like that of most Aroide®. 

There is another Aroideous sip6, called Oamb^-curua, used as cor- 
dage ; this has a spinulose bark. Both these sipos have an acrid juice, 
which raises blisters on the hands of those who gather them. 

{lb he continued,) 
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Br. WigMs Return to England. 

With the arrival of its indefatigable author, we have to acknowledge 
the receipt of the concluding part of one of the most valuable contribu-^ 
tions to Botanical science that has ever appeared in any country, namely 
the * Icones Plantarum Indiee Orientalis.' This work has repeatedly 
been alluded to by us, and always in terms of high commendation ; but 
well as it was begun and carried on, its most sanguine admirers 
amongst Botanists never contemplated the excellence which it has lat* 
terly attained. In respect of pictorial illustration, the last part rivals 
all its predecessors, whilst in typography it is greatly superior to any. 
Considering the immense disadvantages under which printing is con-* 
ducted in India, this is some praise ; for we must not shut our eyes to 
the fact, that the Indian press ij) unparalleled for the amount of errors 
with which it has disfigured most scientific works that have emanated 
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from it. In the case of the * 1 cones PbDtarutn Indiie Orientalis/ this 
is to btj accounted for to a great extent by the faet, that the author 
and printer were sev^ered by many hundred to ilea of movintaina and 
jungleSj flnd that the penny postage ia slill only a probabihly in India. 
That the printing therefore haa improved in like manner with the cn- 
grarings 13 but another proof of the surpassing peTsevcrance of the 
author, wlio is not only the director of the nrtista, hnt oi' the lithogra- 
phic press, and to whose exertions both the establishment and improve- 
ment of the art of botanical drawing on stone in the peninsula of India 
is whoUy due. In the pre face to the la at part, the author's own avowal 
of the imperfections of his work shows the singular candoar and mo- 
desty with which a man of such energy, aad one who lias attained such 
great eminence in Botanical science, surreys the fruits of thirteen 
years' unremitting, well-directed labours, and a wort of which any one 
may be proud to be called the author. It is with peculiar pride that 
we call attention to these facts, for it was in oar own plant-rooms at 
Glasgow that the scheme of illoatrating Indian plants in India was 
matured, now nearly twenty years ago, by I)r. Wight, when with cha- 
racteristic energy he visited the lithographic establishments in Glasgow, 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the machinery, tools, and 
manipulations, purchased at large expeiiscj from bis owo resources, the 
necessary materials, and took them out to India. His first letters 
thence recorded disappointments and discouragements under which any 
other person would have succumbed, but always ended with further 
evidence of his indomitable perseverance, and of his hopes being un- 
clouded still ; and when, after innumerable failures, from the damp and 
heat of the climate, clumsiness and prejudice of the natives, warpings 
of presses, breaking of stones, moulding of paper, drying of printing- 
ink, and cracking of rollers, he at last produced a few recognizable 
plates of Indian plants, they were forwarded first of all to Scotland, 
and received more as proofs of what man may do under whatever diffi- 
culties, than as the earnest they really were of the volumes now lying 
before us. For our own part, we cannot join in a wish that the author 
has expressed to us, that the early plates of this work, or of the * Illus- 
trations of the Genera of Indian Plants,' should be cancelled : they are 
most interesting records of the difficulties he overcame, and an example 
to all future labourers in the same field. 

Dr. Wight is about to establish himself near Kew, and devote him- 
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self still to Indian Botany, distributing his ample Herbarium, and con- 
tinuing the *Prodromu8 Florae Peninsulse Orientalis.' With the ad- 
vantages he will hereailer eiyoy, this work will, we have no doubt, be 
marked by accurate and sound views of structure, system, and nomen- 
clature. Indeed, despite aU the drawbacks which he enumerates as 
having pressed heavily on him in India, in the shape of deficient libra- 
ries, etc., his works show a singular, and, we say with regret, a very 
rare love of truth, and earnest desire to reduce species to their proper 
limits and their proper names. This singleness of purpose is the more 
admirable in a naturalist having every facility and every excuse for 
magnifying the importance of his own researches, and describing aU 
supposed discoveries as new. Dr. Wight herein stands out in bold 
and singular contrast to the host of botanical authors now obscuring 
the pages of our periodicals with a cloud of synonymy. 

To the general usefulness of all Dr. Wight's works there is but one 
drawback, namely, a want of attention to style and composition. Now 
that botanists have so much, and often useless, matter to wade through 
before arriving at a result in any department of their science, it is par- 
ticularly incumbent on authors to study terseness of expression, to avoid 
aU verbosity and alliteration, to arrange discursive matter well, and to 
prune it of as many words as possible. The writings of Brown and 
Lindley are models in this respect, ever before the English botanist's 
eyes, — ever approved of, but seldom imitated. 



Botanical News from Italy, (From the * Bonplandia.') 

Morenoe, Jane 17, 1853. 

I did not write to you in May because I had nothing to communi- 
cate. I anticipated it would have been the same this mouth, but, con- 
trary to expectation, several recent publications have just reached me, 
of which I will now proceed to give a brief summary. I shall begin 
with two memoirs by Professor Moretti, of Pavia ; the one is his eighth 
memoir in defence and illustration of Mattiolo's botanical works ; in 
which, continuing to investigate the subject of representation of plants 
in wood-cuts, he treats of those belonging to the 16th century, and 
through his erudite researches brings to light several new and interest- 
ing facts. The other is an historical and critical account of Dantia 
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(Isriarclia) paludrin^ written principally witli the view of vindicating 
the geiicdc name of that plant g;i\ren to it in 17X0 by Prancis Petit, 
who first oonstitntcd it a separate genu&. 

M. Earbieri has published the deseription of a new species of Val^ 
Ihneria {V.pudU^), whicli he found near Pavia. 

The first number of the niuth volume of Professor Bertoloni'a * Elora 
Italica* has made its appearance. It contains the r^maincier of Car- 
daacetSt together with those genera of Enpatoriacem^ Aiiervidem, and 
Sfftiffctofiidf^tTj distributed in the elaases S^ngenma polygamia ee^utilla and 
Sf/ngenemt pol^ffamia mptrfltm of the Linnfean aystem^ followed by the 
author* The first genus described is Cnicus, of which alone thirty-one 
spedeg are enumerated ; at this one must not be eurprisedj considering 
that it 13 made to include Cirsium, Picnoviont Chartux'peuce and Nolabam 
of modern botanists; the author even considers it as only artificially 
aepjirated from Vardmi^ by the character of pappus plumoAus. Then 
follow Ohopordum^ Ch/narOj Carlijta, AtractiflUj Acarna (Atract^lt^ can- 
ctllfita, L.), Keniroph^llum, CardiinatUtt^, Bid^m^ Aihyio^tyUs, EupatO'^ 
rium^ 8t(£JteUna, Ohryzocoma {including LinoHyris)^ Smitolinat Diotis^ 
Lonas, Orftina, Bert, in Ann, Sc. Nat. rion DC. {0. camphoraia^ Bert., 
Ja&}nia ffhfinoim, Guss. non alior.), B{ihamii<j^ Deef.j Tanacetum and 
Artemma. There is little or nothing new as regards the species of Ta- 
nacetum ; not so with the last genus Artemisia, in which we find A. 
pedemontana, Balb., and A. nitida, Bert., separated from A. lanata, and 
most of the species accompanied by an elaborate synonymy. 

We have received a circular addressed by M. Ettore Celi to all 
Italian botanists, informing them of the formation of a public herbarium 
in Modena, under the name of " Eeale Erbario Atestino," of which he 
is named the director, and inviting them to exchange specimens of plants 
with the Modena Herbarium. At the end of each year he is going to 
publish a catalogue of specimens ready for distribution, and send it to 
all those who ask for it. 

The report on the disease of the vine, by the commission appointed 
by the Accademia dei Georgofili of Elorence for that purpose, is now 
printing. As soon as I have obtained a copy I shall not fail to give 
you an abstract of it, with all the details the subject deserves. I am 
sorry to be obliged to add, that during the last few days symptoms of 
the disease have again manifested themselves in some parts of this 
place, as well as in the environs of Pisa, and generally in all flat parts of 
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the country. A disease of the wheat has made its appearance : it seems 
owing to (or at least contemporary with the existence of) a fungus of 
the genus Torula, 

Mr. Webb departed on Saturday last for Paris. He made a much 
shorter stay at Florence than we expected, and on that account did. not, 
as was anticipated, pursue his labours with Parlatore in the " Florula 
iEthiopico-segyptiaca." 

I grieve to say Professor Parlatore's health is not quite satisfactory ; 
he has not yet entirely recovered from the severe trial to which his con- 
stitution was subjected in Lapland, and he has moreover been weakened 
by excessive study during this spring. The physicians have recom- 
mended him moderation in intellectual labour, bodily exercise, and 
change of air. 



The deaths among botanists have been unusually numerous of late. 
M, Adrien de Jtimeu. 

** Paris, July 5. — It is my painful duty to announce the death of M. 
Adrien de Jussieu. Although M. de Jussieu's bodily constitution did 
not lead me to expect that the illustrious savant would enjoy a long life, 
yet his decease was not the less felt by all. Last Friday, July 1, his 
numerous friends and pupils attended his funeral. M. Fortoul, Mini- 
ster of Public Instruction, was present at the ceremony. Sweden was 
represented by the great Algologist, M. Agardh, who happened to be 
here. M. Brongniart paid the deceased the last honour, in the name of 
the Institute ; M. Dumeril, who was already member of the Institute 
when Jussieu was a boy, in the name of the Museum ; M. Milne- 
Edwards, in the name of the Faculty des Sciences ; and M. Decaisne, 
in the name of the Society Agricole. The same gentlemen, in giving 
brief sketches of Jussieu's life, dwelt upon the eminent services which 
he rendered to science. M. A. de Jussieu died on the 29th of June, 
1853, aged fifty -six years. He leaves no male heii's, so that the family, 
which, during more than a century, has been the ornament of science, 
will become extinct with him. His mother, who is eighty years old, 
and at this advanced age is still able to discharge all her domestic 
duties, has to mourn the loss of this her only son." — Bonplandia^ July 
15, 1853. 
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Dr, and Prqfessor JTal^era. 
This laborious botauiBt^ best known by Ms * Bepertorium Botam* 
con' and ''Ann ales Botanicse,' uaefal compilations destined to record 
nil plants recently published, is said to have died by his own bands in 
Germ any ; and even to have written a letter previously to the event, to 
Reiehenbach and other frienda, to inform tbcm that he was dissatisfied 
with the world, who would not recognize lua meritSj and place him in 
a position to which he considered himself entitled, and was therefore 
going- to destroy himself. Br, Petertnann, of Leipzig, it is understood, 
will probably continue the 'Annalea,* or caity on some work of the kind, 

Johk Came Bidwill, Esq. 
We have with great regret to record the death of this amiable gen- 
tleman j son of Jas. G* Bidwill, Esq-, merchant, of Exeter; a distin- 
guished and anccessfni aeientilio cultivator, botanist, and traveller, 
^or many yeaxa ho has oommnnicated to our Gardens and onr Her- 
baria numerous rare plants of Xcw Zealand and Australia, Latterly 
he was appointed Commissi oner of Crown Lands at the Wide Bay dis- 
trictj AustraUaj where his duties were not a little onerous, but where 
lie nevertheless found time to gratify his taste for botany and zoology. 
From North -east Australia he introduced to onr Gardens living plants 
of the Bunnya-Bunnya (Jraucaria Bidwilli, Hook.), and roots of the 
magnificent NympJicea gigantea, Hook. Between two and three years 
since, while laying out a new road between the district of Wide Bay 
and that of Moreton Bay he was separated, without a compass, from 
his party, and was eight days in the bush without food, cutting his way 
with a small pocket-hook through the parasitical entanglements of the 
scrub. The exertion superinduced inflammation of the kidney, of 
which he eventually died (March 1st, at Tinana, in his thirty-eighth 
year), after protracted and most acutely painful suffering. He was 
Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates of the Wide Bay district, and 
in every relation of life was much endeared to a large circle of friends 
in Europe and in Australia. 



Specimetia of Australian Algce. 
Dr. Harvey, of Trinity College, Dublin, being about to visit Austra- 
lia, under the joint auspices of the University and of the Royal Dublin 
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Society, for the purpose of exploring the natural history of the southern 
coasts of that continent, has made arrangements for extensively collect- 
ing Marine Alga^ a portion of which (not required for the University 
Herbarium) will be offered for sale. 

The Australian shores are well known to be rich in varied and curi- 
ous forms of AlgsE). Among the Olive-coloured Algse, many of the most 
remarkable Fucoida are either peculiar to those shores, or there assume 
their most remarkable development. The Fucaceous genera Sarcophycua, 
Myriodesma, Carpoghasunhj Landsburgia, Hormosira, Notheia, Oysto^ 
phora, Scaberia, Marginaria, Scgtothalia, Seirococcus, and CarpophyUum 
are peculiar to New Holland and New Zealand. Among Laminariese 
several JScklonia, and among Sporochnoidese some remarkable Sporochni 
and Carpomitra occur. Of the other Orders of the olive series there 
are also several beautiful forms, though less characteristically peculiar 
than those just named. 

Among Ehodosperms, the remarkable forms are much too many to 
enumerate. Here occur the most beautiful of the net-work Algse, as 
Claudea, Thuretia, Hanowia, Hdophlegma, etc. The genera Amanda^ 
Pollexfenia, Dictymenia, Epineuron, LenormandiOy Jeannerettia, Poly- 
phacum, Polyzonia, are among the most interesting Ehodomeliese ; 
while numerous beautiful species of Dasya and Polyaiphonia complete 
that Order. Among Laurenceiacese, the exquisite Belisia, with ^«pa- 
ragopaia, Ptilonia, Ckampia, and numerous Laurencia, are found. Of 
SphsBrococcoidese, many beautiful Delesaerus and Nitophylla, ffemineura, 
Thysanocladia, Dicranema, Sarcodia, Melanthalia, Uucheuma, Phacelo- 
carpus, etc. Several fine Wrangelia; Gelidium, Pterocladia; Apophlosay 
Curdiea; many superb Plocamia ; Stenogramma, EhodophyUia, Are- 
schougia, Mabdonia; several beautiful Callithamnia, (kramia, GriffithauB, 
and PtUota; Ballia, Daaypkila, PHlocladia, etc., are included in the 
extensive catalogue. 

Among Ohloroaperma, numerous and very curious Caulerpa, and 
several genera of Sipkonea, with the usual proportion of GonfervacesB, 
may be noticed. 

As yet the Australian Coasts have been very imperfectly explored : 
— naturalists and collectors who have hitherto visited Australia having 
chiefly attended to other departments, and but cursorily collected and 
often carelessly preserved the Marine Algae. While Dr. Harvey's 
duties will comprise the collection of all marine productions, his alien- 
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Im will be more pnrticulariy iixed on the AJgue^ among wliich, there- 
foTdt it 3B hoped he will reap un uhundant harvGst of new and beautiful 
forma, particularly among the mortj delicate atid perialiable kinds. The 
Bpecimena will be all collected and carefully preserved either by himself 
or under his immediate oversijs^bt, with as much attention to neatness 
in displaying theni as circumstances will admit. The filiform kinds 
will be displayed on white paper. 

Dr. Harvey's first collections will be made in Western Austrah'a, at 
various jjoints along tbe coast from Swau Eiver to King George** 
Sound, Three or four months will he devoted to this locality, from 
which it is intended to ship for Englaud about March^ 1S54, the col- 
lections that shall have been made there. Dr. Harvey will then pro- 
ceed (perhaps touching for a short time at Adelaide) to Sydney and 
Van Uicmen'fl Land, from which a second shipment may be eiijected 
to be made about Decetnb^, 1354 ; but no distribution of the collec- 
tions wUl take place till Dr. Harvey's return to Europe in 1865. 

It is impossible at present to state the number of speciea which may 
be offered for sale. The number of subscription set^ will be limited, at 
the wtosi^ to 50 : — which will probably be of very unequnl eittent, the 
larn;er seta coutaining possibly 400 to 600 species, the smaller 200 to 
300. Subscribers who desire full suites will be entered for them in the 
order in which their names are received, the earlier consequently being 
entitled to the most numerous and valuable sets. The subscription 
will be at the rate of £2. 5«. per 100 species; delivered, free of all 
charges for freight, commission, etc., either in Dublin, London, or 
Glasgow, as desired ; and, to accommodate persons who do not wish 
for more than a sample of the Australian marine vegetation, small sets 
of 100 or 200 species, at tbe same rate, will be selected from the dupli- 
cates which may remain after supplying the general subscribers. The 
specimens will be numbered, and printed lists of numbers, with the 
habitat and a provisional name, will be furnished with the sets ; these 
provisional names being subject to revision and correction, when time 
shall allow of the preparation and publication of a full synoptic table, 
which will then be distributed to subscribers. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Palm Trees of the Amazon, and their Uses, by Alfred E. Wallace. 

This little work, now preparing for the press, will contain figures of 
forty-three species of Palms, with descriptions of their several pecu- 
liarities of growth, size, and colour, of the localities and soils which 
they prefer, and a full account of the various uses to which they are 
applied. An outline of the botanical characters, and of the geogra- 
phical distribution (illustrated by maps) of the whole family will also 
be given. The number of Palms is so great, they are of such import- 
ance to the inhabitants of the countries in which they grow, their forms 
are so elegant and varied, and so little b popularly known of them, 
that the author is induced to bring before the public his notes and 
sketches made during a four years' residence in the richest Palm coun- 
try in the world, with the hope that they may prove interesting and 
useful. The drawings were all made from trees growing in their native 
forests, and the localities they inhabit, as well as the uses to which they 
are applied, were in every case determined by personal observation. 
The plates will be lithographed by Mr. Fitch, the botanical artist, and 
the characteristic features of every species will be carefully preserved. 



Arghek, Thomas C. : Popular Economic Botany, or description of the 
botanical and commercial characters of the principal articles of Vege- 
tahU origin, used for food, clothing, tanning, dyeing, building, medicine, 
perfumery, etc. Keeve and Co. 

A most useful and interesting book, with plates worthy of all praise; 
but we must reserve a more particular notice for another occasion. 



SchlechtendahTs 'Zinnaa,' 

We learn with much regret that this important German botanical 
periodical, of which twenty-five volumes have appeared, is likely to be 
brought to a dose with the twenty-fifth volume. 
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H Br. BrompltTt^ Flora ftfilw hk f^ WighL 

It 13 well known among British botanists thnt tlie late lamented Dr- 
Broin field had left a nearly complete MS. FJora of the Isle of Wightj 
together with a botanico-geographical map^ prcpai-e^l and engraved ex- 
pressly for thia work. We are hajjpy to be able to an u ounce that these 
will soon b<i prepared for puhlitwition by ilr. Pamplin, and that Dr- 
Bell Salter has nndertaken to make the needful alterations and addi- 
tions, and conduct the work through the press. 



Seaweed Collector's Guide ; contaimng plain indmction^ for collecting 
atfd pr&tervifi^j find a list of all tht hwfcn species and l^fCalUi&t in 
Great Britain; by J. Cocks, M.D., of Devonport. 

Mr. Van Voorst has announced a work with the above title, which, 
from the known character of the author, cannot fail to be usefiil to 
those who desire to preserve specimens of the most delicate and beau- 
tiful of Nature's vegetable products of the British coasts. 



1. H. Falconer, M.D., F.E.S., Superintendent of the Honourable 
Company's Botanical Gardens, Calcutta : Report on Teak Forests of 
the Tenasserim Provinces ; with oilier papers on the Teak forests of 
India. Eoyal 8vo. Calcutta, 1852. Maps and two botanical 
plates. 

2. A. Gibson, Superintendent, Botanical Gardens, Bombay : Report 
on Teak and other Flantations and Forests in the Bombay Presidency ; 
fonning Vol. I. for 1852 of the Transactions of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society of Bombay. 8vo. Bombay, 1852. 

Two works of the highest importance to those who feel an interest 
in the preservation of the Teak forests in India for the supply of naval 
timber, but which have been hitherto destroyed in the most reckless 
manner imaginable. No gentlemen could be more competent for the 
task here fulfilled, whether their scientific attainments or general know- 
ledge be considered, than Drs. Falconer and Gibson. 
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Catalogue of Mr. Geyer's Collection of Plants gathered in the Upper 
Missouri, the Oregon Territory, and the intervening portion 
of the Rocky Mountains; by Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., F.R.A. 
and L.S. 

{Continued from vol. iii. p. 300.) 

ScROPHULARiNEiE, Jiiss. (continued.) 

1. Mhmjlm ,floribundus, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1025.— Hook. Fl. Bor. 
Am. vol. ii. p. 99. 

Hab. Muddy borders of ponds, valley of Kooskooskie. July, n, 474. 

2. Mimulus Jamesii, Torr. et Gr. — ^Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. 
p. 371. 

Hab. About a spring between Great Sandy and Kansas Bivers. May. 
n. 131. 

3. Mimulus guttatus, De Cand. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p.* 99. 
Hab. Springy places, slope^ of a hill near Kooskooskie River. May. 

n. 347. 
1. Gratiola Virginica, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 100. 
Hab. Exsiccated ponds in the plains of Upper Missouri and Oregon 

territories. July, August, n. 442. 

1. Veronica serpgllifolia, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. 
Hab. Rivulets in the high plains of the Nez Percez highlands, n, 649. 

2. Veronica Beccahunga, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. 
Hab. Mountain rivulets, Nez Percez country. ». 671. 

3. Veronica scutellata, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. 
Hab. Around pools ; valley of Upper Clarke River. ». 184. 

4. N&conicsL peregrinay L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. 
Hab. Banks of Flat-head River (not seen along the Platte), and on the 

Kooskooskie. n. 183. 
1 . Limosella aquatica, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 100. 
Hab. Springy ground, high hills of Upper Platte, near Scott's Bluffs. 

July. n. 271. 
1. Synthyris reniformis, Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 454. — 

Wulfenia reniformis, Bougl, in Hook. Fl. Bor, Am. v. 2. p, 102. 

t. 170. — p, major; foliis crassioribus subcoriaceis magis rotundato- 

cordatis, sinu angusto, margine multi-lobulatis, lobulis crenatis, spica 

longiore multiflora. 
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lands of 



Nez Percea. Juae, «, 451. 

2- Synth^vris phntaginea^ Bentli. in I)b Cand. Prodn vol. i, p. 455. — 
Atelianthus TeronicoitlcSj NuiL in Harh. nodr. 

Hab. High stony plains. Upper Missouri territory, and sunny alpine 
situations, Upper Oregon. May, June. Apotalous, n, 230. — Every- 
where pubescent. In friat the eapsule ia jnveatcd witli the perma- 
nent enlarged calyx. Mr. Nuttall found this apecies in the Rocky 
Mountains, Upper CaUfornia. In our specimens the flower is decid- 
edly apctalous. 

1, Caatdlcja pallida, Kth, — Benth. in Dc Cand* Prodr. vol. 5. p. 631. 
Hook* PU Bor. Am. voL ii, p, 105. C. septentrionalie, LindL Bot. 
Meg, L 925. 

IIab* Bare, on hdls of Pbtte, along' rivulets; abundant on the islands 
of the Upper Colorado, Leaves always entire. Bracts jwile yellow. 
June, July* n* 150, — Bentham, I am aware, quotes the above figure 
of Dr. Lindley as true C, septejitrioftalUt but it ia at variance with 
his charact<;r of that species, 

3. CastUltga mining, Dougl. in Hook, PL Bor Am. voL ii. p. 105. 

Hab. fc^toney clayey denuded situations in the valley of the upper 
Swcet-wntcr Eivcr, near Wiud-rivcr Mountains. Bracts brownish, 
with yellow stripes. July. w. 83. 

3. Castilleja Mspida, Benth. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 105. 
C. coccinea, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1136. 

Hab. Prairie plateaus of tlie Nez Percez mountains. The most elegant 
of the species, varying in innumerable shades of colour, between 
white, orange, and crimson. May. n, SIT. Desert of Upper 
Colorado, under Arteinisia cana, on clayey banks. July, August. 
Bracts yellow and scarlet variegated, w. 511. C. desertorum. Gey. 
MSS. — Except in colour, I do not see how these specimens of Mr. 
Geyer's C. desertorum (n. 511) differ from what 1 consider to be a 
mere form of C, hispida {n. 377) ; but, when living, characters pro- 
bably manifest themselves. 

4. Castilleja septentrionalis, Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 522, 
vix Lindl.! (Bot. Reg. t. 925.)— Hook. Mor. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 105. 

Hab. Amongst masses of Phalangium escuhntum, in the very fertile, 
moist valley of Canu* d'Alcinc river. l>raots ochre -yellow. April, 
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May. n, 291. — I follow Mr. Bentham in calling this C sepientri- 

onalis, but it is surely not the plant so named by Dr. Lindley. This 

also seems to me to be a pale variety of C, hispida. 
5. Castilleja sessilijlora, Ph. — Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. x. p. 531^ 

Euchroma grandiflora, Nutt. 
Hab. Gravelly hills, Lower Platte, near Kansas River. April, May. 

». 232. 

1. Orthocarpus hispidus, Benth. — Hook. El. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 104. 
Hab. Sunny grassy borders of exsiccated watercourses, Spokan plains, 

at Tschimakain, rare. Corolla pale yellj^w. July, n, 540. 

2. Orthocarpus lutem, Nutt. O. strictus, Benth, in Hook, Fl. Bor, 
Jm.v,2.jp.l04,,t,n2, 

Hab. Saline, depressed, and exsiccated places in the plains of Sweet- 
water River. July. «. 8. 

3. Orthocarpus hracteosm^ Benth. in Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 104. 
1. Cordylanthus ramosus, Nutt. MSS. — Benth. in De Cand. Prodr. 

vol. X. p. 597. 
Hab. Stony places and declivities of the Upper Sweet-water River. 
Bracts green, striped with yellow. August, n. 111. 

1. Pedicularis racemosa, Dougl. in Hook. El. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 108. 
Hab. On the northern declivity of a high mountain, at the Coeur 

d'Aleine River, near the mission St. Joseph, growing under Myginda 
myrUfolia, It branches from the base. Corolla lurid-yellow. June. 
n, 434. 

2. Pedicularis bracteosa, Benth. in Hook. El. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 110. 
Hab. Shady young woods, highlands of N6z Percez. June. Very 

erect. Corolla dull yellow. Stem hollow. ». 422. 

VERBENACEiE, JllSS, 

1. Verbena bracteosa, Mx. — Hook. El. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 117. 
Hab. Eort Walla-WaUa. ». 656. 

2. Yerheua. paniculata. Lam. — Hook. El. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 117. 
Hab. Stony banks of Kooskooskie River. July, n, 454. 

1. Lippia nodi/lora, Rich, in Mich. El. Am. vol. ii. p. 15. — Schauer, in 

De Cand. Prodr. vol. xi. p. 586. 
Hab. Borders of exsiccated, stony, low places, between Platte and 

Sweet-water Rivers, n, 257. 
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PUJSnTlACE^, 'TU89. 

X, Dodecatheon httegrlfolium^ Mx. — Hook. Bot. Mag. t. i3622j et FL 
Bor, Am. vol. ii. p. 119. 

Hab, Saline swampy grassy plains of Lower PlattCj with "/ca a^IIctm^ 
^ druiiai^ and **PIantago eriopod^" Jvmc. tt. 137. 

2< DodccatliGoii friffidum, Cham, et Sclilccht. — -Hook. Fl, Bor. Am. 
vol. ii. p. 110. 

Hal. Low fertile ridges, Coeur d'Aleine valley, very abundant, Flowers 
white and rose, n. 62L — Open mountain slopes, rocks and stony 
plains. Upper Oregon. April* ?!- 620. — Ttiiyiug in colour from 
white to rose, or pale purple or roae, and in the scape from one- to 
five- or six-flowered^ and also in the breadth of the Icai", sometimes 
obJong-spathulate, and sometimes ovate and suddenly petiolate. 

h Lyaimachia dliata^ L. — Hook. FL Bor. Am, vol. ii. p. 122. 

IIab. Thickets aloDg rivulets j pkin* of Upper Oregon. July, August, 

n. -iei, 

Lentibitlabib^, Richard^ 

L Utriculoria vulgaris^ L. — Hook. Fl. Bod, Am. voL ii, p. 118. 
Hab* Muddy margins of Coeur d'Aleine Lake. June- n, 431. 

PlANTAGINE.'f:, Jim. 

1. Plantago eriopoda, Torr. et James, PL of Rocky Mountains, p. 237. 
Hab. Saline exsiccated sunny plains of Lower Platte, with Glaux nia- 

ritima and TriglocJdn maritimum. June, n, 136. 

2. Plantago gnaphalioides, Nutt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 124. 
Hab. About the burrows of the prairie marmot, and on denuded spots 

on the high plains of Lower Platte, to the Upper Columbia. June. 
n. 138. 

Nyctagine^, Juss. 

1. Oxybaphus (Calymenia) angustifoUus, Nutt. — Choisy in De Cand. 

Prodr. vol. xiii. p. 433. 
Hab. On the gravelly and somewhat calcareous slopes of the hills of 

Upper Platte. Flowers rose-red. Common on the Upper Missouri, 

about the Teton Eiver, with " C. decumbens^' and ^^ Jdrsuta.''' July. 

71. 270. 
1. Abronia mellifera, Dougl. — Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 2879. — Hook. Fl. 

Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 125. 
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Has. Gravelly banks on the drift-sand plains at the mouth of the 
Walla- Walla, near Upper Columbia, growing quite prostrate, n. 631. 

2. Ahroma froffroM, Nutt. 

Has. On loamy, sandy, firm banks, within the high drift-sand hills of 
the Lower Platte. Two feet long. Umbels large. Flowers porce- 
lain-coloured, opening only at night, very fragrant; growing with 
*^Rumex venosua" and Paoralea arenaria, Ph. June. n. 157. 

1. Tripterocalyx macrantha, Torrey in Fremont's 1st Report. Apalo- 
ptera annua and Cycloptera annua, Nutt. M8S, in Herb, i$dr. 

Has. Platte, Nuttall, Gordon, Amongst Opuntia Missurt^^ in the 
high sandy plains between Platte and Sweet -water Rivers, with 
C^noglossum^ ». 186, and Eriogonum annuum. Flowers lurid ; a rare 
plant, Oeyer, n. 162. 

Chenopode^, Ju98. 

I, Corispermum hyssopifoUum, Stev. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 

p. 125. 
Hab. Drift-sand plains, mouth of Lewis and Walla- Walla Rivers. 

Common. September, n. 655. 
1. Chenopodium album, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 127 ; var. 

angustifolium. 
Hab. Scattered on the hills of the badger and marmot burrows, in the 

high plains of Platte and the Upper Missouri, n, SI, 

1. Atriplex (Obione) arenaria, Nutt. — Moq. in De Cand. Prodr. vol.xiii. 
p. 107. 

Hab. Clayey calcareous saline cliffs at Ham's Fork of Upper Colorado 
River, Missouri territory. July, August. ». 62. 

2. Atriplex (Obione) canescens, Nutt. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. 
p. 128. 

Hab. Loamy saline sunny exsiccated watercourses and ravines of 
Upper Platte. June, n, 107. 

3. Atriplex (Obione) Gordoni*, Moq. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. xiii. 
p. 114 (sub nom. Obione Gardneri). 

Hab. Saline loamy exsiccated places in the defiles of the calcareous 
hills of Upper Colorado. August, n, 104. 

4. Atriplex rosea, L. — Moq. in De Cand. Prodr. vol. xiii. p. 92. 

* The word Gardneri is surely, in De Candolle's Prodromus, a misprint for Gor- 
doni. Mr. Gordon (not Mr. Gardner) botanized in La Platte. - 
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Hab. Salino argillaceouB moist places of the Upper Platte, Abundatit 
on tliii Missouri with *^ AUiwnt siriatnmJ* June, July. «, 61, 

1, Kocbia prbstratat Schrad. — Moq. in De Cand. Prodr. toL xUi, 
p, 132. 

Hab. Saline loamy watercourses of the ealcareous hills of Upper Co- 
lorado River. August, n. lOL 

1, Premonlm ^ermmtlaris^ Torr< in Premont's lat Rep. Batia? ver- 
miculata, Hook, in FL Bar. Jm. t>. %. j}. 13S, Sarcobatus Maxi- 
milianij Nees^ in Bot, Ztiluuff^ 1344^ cum Ic. Sarcanthus, Nntt. 

liAB. Saline clayey and aandy desert between Upper Platte and Sweet- 
water River. A ehnih 3-S feet bi^b, with apineacent branches and 
succulent leaves, called Salt-Cedar by the trapperg, Oecnra also at 
the mouth of Lewis River j Upper Oregon. July. n. 342. 

1. Gmyin pol^ffaloideSj Hook, et Am. Bot. of Bech, Yoy. vol. i. p. 338, 
Hook Ic. PL t, 371, G. spmosa, Mof/. iti De Cand. Prodr. p, 13. 
p* \\%* Cbenopodium ? spinosum, Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. p. %.p. 137, 

Hab. Clayey banks in the drift-aand districts of the Upper Platte, 
near Sweet- water River^ growing with FremoHtia^ 3 feet high. July, 
n. 64. 

PoiYGOXK^j /mm, 

1. Rumex domesticus, Hartm. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 129. 
Hab. Alluvium of the Kooskooskie, common. May. n. 351. 

2. Rumex venosus, Ph. — Hook. M. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 130. 1. 174. 
Hab. Drift-sand hills, Lower Platte : appears also at the mouth of the 

Walla- Walla, Upper Columbia. The fruit changes from green to 
scarlet, n. 384. 

3. Rumex Acetosa?, L. — Hook. PL Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 129. 

Hab. Wet meadows, Nez Percez highlands, rare. n. 488. — Lower 
leaves lanceolate. An sp. distincta ? 

1. Polygonum Bistorta, L. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 101. P. 
bistortoides, FL 

Hab. Moist deep grassy meadows, on the high and cold plains of the 
Nez Percez Indians, with " Veratrum viride.'' n. 405. 

2. Polygonum ampldbium^ L. — Hook. PI. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 131. 
Hab. Muddy margins of sloughs, valley of the Columbia River, near 

Fort Colville. September, n, 632. 

3. Polygonum Ilydropiper, L. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 132. 
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Hab. Sunny rocks, Kooskooskie Valley. June, n, 355. 

1. Eriogonum alatum, Torr. in Frem. Rep. — var. i3, elaium, Gey. MSS., 
non Dougl. 

Hab. p. On trap rocks, opposite the Red Batter, between Platte and 
Sweet-water Rivers, on l)anks of deep and ferruginous loam. Co- 
rolla yellow; rare. July. ». 145. 

This has quite the habit of E. hngifoUum ; and Mr. Bentham ob- 
serves that Mr. Nuttall's specimens are much more woolly than Mr. 
Drummond's : but the leaves of the present plant are not woolly at all, 
simply downy and pilose with soft hairs, and of the same colour on 
both sides. If a Tiew species, as is very probable (but my specimen is 
scarcely in flower), it may beai* the name given to it by Mr. Greyer. 

2. Eriogonum Jlatmm, Nutt. in Eras. Cat. — E. flaviim et E. crassifo- 
lima, Benih, in Linn, Trans, v, 11, p, 408. 

Hab. On calcareous rocks in the " Black Hills," a range of mountains 
the Upper Platte and Sweet-water Rivers. July. Sometimes as 
many as tldrty stems arise from the same root. n. 1^, 

3. Eriogonum gnaphalodes, sp. n. ; undique dense albo-lanatum, cauli- 
bus brevibus laxe ramosis subcsespitosis, foliis oblongis in petiolum 
louge angustatis, involucris ad apicem pedunculi simplicis subcapita- 
tis umbellatisve tubidosis 5-dentatis albo-lanatis, pcrigoniis minimis 
extus basi pilosis, laciuiis interioribus sub anthesi minoribus ob- 
longis. Benih, 

Hab. High calcareous cliffs. Upper Platte. Elowers brownish-yellow, 

very small. June, n, 158. 
Caules basi sublignosi, raniis 3-4-pollicaribus foliatis, undique uti folia 

pedunculi et involucra lana densa molli nivea o]>tecti. Folia sub- 

pollicaria, petiolo pariter poUicari. Pedunculi 2-4-pollicare&. 

Bractea sub capitulo v. umbella paucae, foliacese, flores superantes. 

Involucra 8-10, angusta, dentibus acutiusculis. Perigonia vix | lin. 

longa. Betiih, 

4. Eiiogonum stellatum, Benth. — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 135. 
Hab. Moist stony sunny slo])es of ravines, in the high stony plains 

of Upper Sweet -water River, near Wind -river Moimtaius. July. 
». 241. Rather more woolly than the specimens originally de- 
scribed. 

5. Eriogonum umbellatum^ Torr. in Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 241. 
—Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol. ii. p. 135. 
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Had. /3- majm. Stony moist ravines^ Upper Miasouri territory nt Fbit- 
head Itiver, on the moist sterile soils. Flowers vary from buff to 
yellow, n. 241 and 403.^ — ^Thesc specimens exactly ngree with the 
original specimens of Nuttall in my Ilerhfirinm. 

5. Eriogonum keracleoideSt Nutt. — Hoot. Tl. Bor. Am, vol, ii, p. 135, 
Hah. Stony pkees, valley of Kooskooskie River, growing with -^, ma- 

ct'op/iifUum. June, n. 396. 

6. Eriogonum cmnpodtum^ Nutt.- — Hook. Fl. Bor. Am. vol, li. p, 135, 
— var. leianthum ; involucris suhmemhranaeeis glahria v. V\x lanatis. 

Hai*, Or bare trap rocks, " Upper Pelouse Eiver," between Spokuii 
and Kooskooskie. July. «. 410 and 470. 

7. Eriogonum nw&uMf Dougl. in Bentk. L c. p. 414- 

Hab. Most sterile places, valley of Columbia Eiver, near Fort Colville, 
and in open stony ravineSj upper plains of higher Lewia River. 
Flowers white or rose. n. 590. 

8. Eriogonum nticrothsca^ Nutt. Ph Gainb» in Proe. Acad. So. Nat, 
Philad. p. 9, var. laxiflorum. E. lasiflorum, NitU. MSS. 

Hab, Stony places about the soda springs of Upper Bear River, rare. 
Flowers always white, n. 253. — Discovered by Douglas on Mount 
Hood J but omitted in the Fl. Bor. Am, 

9. Eriogonum hret^'waulei Nutt. PI. Gamb. in Proc. Acad, Sc. Nat. 
Fhilad. p. 9 e. — ^3. floribus paulo majoribus. 

Hab. Stony ridges of Upper Platte plains, rare. 1 foot high, a small 
woody shrub, n. 139. — j3. On a stony sterile ridge at Fort Vasco, 
Black Fork of Upper Colorado. August, n. 210. 

10. Eriogonum annuum, Nutt. ? 

Hab. Stony ravines near the "Wind Eiver" Mountains, etc., Colo- 
rado; common on the "Black Hills" of Upper Platte, n. 661. 
Not in flower, and I am rather doubtful about the species. 

11. Eriogonum cernuum, Nutt. PI. Gamb. 1. c. p. 8. 

Hab. Amongst Opimtia Missurictty in the descent between Upper Platte 
and Sweet-water River, rare. Corolla white, n. 151. 

12. Eriogonum saUuginosum ; annuum, glabrum, glaucescens, dichotome 
V. verticillatim ramosissimum, ramulis erectis, foliis imis alternis ob- 
longis spathulatisve sub ramificationibus oppositis verticillatisve basi 
connatis linearibus, involucris alaribus sessilibus v. ramulos filiformes 
terminantibus insequaliter 5-partitis, perianthiis hirtellis. — Stenogo- 
num salsuginosum, Nutt. PI. Gamb. I. c. p. 13. 
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Hab. On saline clayey soils, within the high calcareous hills of the 
Upper Colorado, n. 100. 

This has the ramification nearly of K anffulosum, and the leaves are 
in like manner from two to four together at each branching, but, instead 
of proceeding from the inside of the stipules or bracts, they are the 
foliaceous development of the bracts themselves. The divisions of the 
involucre are very unequal and free almost to the base, but not entirely 
so, as supposed by Nuttall^ at least in our specimens ; the flowers are 
precisely those of Erioffonum, the fruit has its angles remarkably pro- 
minent and acute, but that circumstance appears to be hardly sufficient 
to found a genus upon*. 

13. Eriogonum divaricatuniy sp. n. ; annuum, humile, pubescens, ra- 
mis divaricatis dichotomis, foliis petiolatis ovatis crassiusculis, radi- 
calibus rosulatis, ramealibus ad dichotomias intra bracteas geminis 
fasciculatisve, involucris alaribus sessilibus ramulosve breves termi- 
nantibus minutis hemisphsericis profunde 5-fidis, perigonii hirtelli 
laciniis oblongis subsequalibus. 
Hab. On saline clayey soils, within the high calcareous hills of the 

Upper Colorado, n. 92. 
fferba 3-4-pollicari8, a basi ssepe multicaulis. Folia radicalia 3-5 
lin. longa, obtusa, basi angustata, petiolo subsemipoUicari. Bractea 
ad ramificationes breviter connatse, oblongSB, inferiores interdum in 
folia expansa, superiores minimse. Folia intra bracteas radicalibus 
similia, gradatim minora. Involucra vix lineam longa. Perigonia 
semilinearia v. paulo longiora. 

{To be continued.) 



On the Botanical Labours of the Vellosian Society of Rio Janeiro, 
and of its President Dr. Allemao; by George Bentham, Esq. 

Some account of the Proceedings of this Society, apparently pub- 
lished at Eio Janeiro, under the name of " Trabalhos da Sociedade Vello- 
siana," in a work entitled * Bibliotheca Guanabarensis,' having been 
lent to me by my friend Mr. Miers, together with some detached papers 

* In Mr. Bentham's Paper on Eriogonea in the Linnean Transactions, the num- 
ber of teeth of the involucre in Eriogonums is stated to be six ; it is however more 
frequently five, hut varies often in the same specimen to six or even seven, and is 
sometimes reduced to four or three. 
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by Dr. Allemao, printed for prirnte circulation airong its members, t 
have thought that a short notice of them might not prove unintereBtmg, 
as showing tlie progress now making in the Brazilian Capital in the 
stody of the extraordinary rich botanical treasures of their empire. 

Tlie "Trabalhos" commence with a report on the formation and 
first labours of the Society, read by the secretary at their meeting hdd 
on the 31st Mareh, 1851. 

The Vellosian Society for the study of Natural History, deriving 
its name from the Canon Velloso, patriarch of Brazilian botanists, was 
cstabllBhed in September, 1850, under the auspices of Dr. Pranciseo 
Freire Allemao, whom these papers show to be not only a most zealous 
naturalist^ but one who places himself on a level wit!i the present state 
of botanical science in Em-ope. It then consisted of a nucleus of twelve 
original members, divided into four sections ^ Mineralogy^ with four 
members; Botany^ with four members fDr, AUema/ii Br, G. S. de Ca- 
panema, Dr. L. Eiedel, and Sen. B. J. de Serpa Brandao); Zoology, 
with two members i and Indigenous Langitage^^ with two members. Dr. 
G. ts, de Capnnema was appointed Provisional Secretnr^^ and D. E* J* 
de Silvn Maia^ Treasurer. Corresponding member9 were named in the 
several provincial towns of Pard, MaranhByO, Cenr^ and Bahia, and in 
the provinces of Minaa Gcrnes, San Panlo, and Malto Grosso. The 
appointment of foreign honorary members was deferred until the So- 
ciety should have given ample proofs of its development and progress. 

The proceedings of the Society at their diiFerent meetings are re- 
ported in the usual form, and the papers laid before it are printed, 
several of them accompanied, as well as Dr. AUemao's detached 
descriptions, by lithographic plates, most of which do great credit to 
tropical artists, and might even put to shame some of the lithographic 
botanical plates which have recently appeared in our own country. 

Besides several zoological and geological papers, the following relate 
more or less to Botany. 

1 . 071 Machserium heterapterum, sp. n. ; by the President, Br. Alle- 
ynao, with a plate. 

This is a timber-tree attaining a considerable altitude in the virgin 
forests, and known to some dealers under the name of Angelim (given 
to it on account of the similarity of its wood to that of another more 
common tree called Ayigelim amargoso) ; it is nevertheless scarce, and 
Dr. Allemao had himself only twice seen single trees of it ; once in the 
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Serra de Genecino, and again in the mountains at the source of the Eio 
Grande de Jacarepagua, both in the province of Rio Janeiro. The 
ample and accurate description and plate show it to be a new and re- 
markable species, belonging to a section of the genus distinguished 
both by its general habit and by the form of the fruit and venation of 
the wing, as well pointed out by Dr. Allemao. This section, which 
may be called Tipuana, includes the M, grandiflorum (Benth. in Hook. 
Journ. Bot. vol. ii. p. 67), and M. Tijm*, a hitherto undescribed spe- 
cies found by Tweedie in the Parana. 

2. On the native name of the Eugenia pedunculata, or Ibapytonga of 
the Brazilians; hy L J. Matta, {Section of Indigenous Languages,) 

The author discusses and corrects the spelling and consequent ety- 
mology and meaning of this name as given by A. de St. Hilaire after 
Marcgrav and Piso. He shows that it should be Ibdpytanga or Yhdpy- 
tangtty or fruit with colour , not Yhvpytanga or Ibipitanga, which can 
only mean child (or raiher foetus or iff ant) of the earth. 

3. Ferreira spectabilis, a new genus of liegammoasB ; by Dr. Allemao, 
with a plate. 

This is another large forest-tree, of which I am not aware that we 
have any specimens in our herbaria. With the fruit very closely re- 
presenting that of the Macharia of the above-mentioned section IV- 
puana, it has the inflorescence and flowers of a Bowdichia, only much 
smaller. It must therefore, as proposed by Dr. Allemao, constitute a 
distinct genus of Sophorea, next to Bowdichia. The wood is known 
by the name of Sepepira amareUa, Sepepira or Sebipira being the name 
generally given to the Brazilian Bowdichia. 

4. On the structure and functions of the excretory hairs of the Bra- 
zilian Urtiga braba, or Urtica nitida of Felloso ; by Dr. Allemao, with 
a plate. 

* Machfierium (Tipuana) Tipu; inerme, ramnlis puberulia glabratisve, foliolis 
1]-21 ovali-obloQgis emarginatis utrinque parce pilosulis, paniculis terminalibas 
laxis, calycibus pedicellatis turbinato-campanulatis glabriusculis, corolla ampla glabra, 
legumine crasso costato ala cnltrifonni venis crebris arcnato-transversis. — Arbor. 
Foliola 1-2-pollicaria, utrinqne viridia, tenoiter penninervia, subtus secus costam in 
sicco nigro-maculata. Inflorescentia fere M. grandiflori. Corolla majores, fere 
Platypodii, flavi. Leguminis stipes 4 lin. longus, corpus 6-7 lin. oblique rhom- 
beum V. ovatum valde convexum longitudinaliter costatom, ala 2-2^ poll, longa, 
medio 8-11 lin. lata, margine stylifero fere recto, altero curvo tenui undulato, vena- 
tione omnino M. grandiflori, 

A large free-flowering handsome tree, known in the Parana by the name of Tipa 
of Peru^ and giving its name to the valley of Tipuana, where the best gold in the 
Parana is found. Tioeedie. 
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TLis is an anatoiiiicid deacriptiou of thi; structure of the stinging 
hairs of tkia Brazilian Nettle, and of the mechanism bv which tlie 
author bpUevea that tlie acrid juice is injected into the wound, lie 
believes that the inflected globular end of the hollow stinging liair is 
broken off as it penetrates the skin, thus opening an oniice for the 
discharge of the acrid Hquor alwavs contained in the vesicular base of 
the hair. The plate gives highly magnified figures illustrative of the 
anatomical details. 

6. Note& iUtMratite of the history of the Forest-tree^ of BrazUy espe- 
cially of tjw pToinnce of Rio de Janeiro ; hy JJr. Allemdjo^ 

Alter aome general observations^ this paper contains a list of the 
most valuable of the trees which the author has had more or less op- 
portunity of study in gj arranged in their Natural Orders under their 
native names, with the addition of the scientific names of such as he 
has been enabled to determine, further details being reserved for fu- 
ture commnnieations. The list oontaios ninety-eight trees, of which 
thirty-iivc belong to Leyuntinosa, six each to the Lecythidef^ and Lau- 
rinet^i ^v^ to each of the Bignoydace^^ Sapotacefs^ antl MeliacttPj and 
the remainder dispersed through sixteen other Orders- Of this num- 
ber seventy at least are stated to supply good building timber, the 
remainder being generally classed among nmdeirm irancaSj or irhite 
woods. Dr. AUemao observes however upon the extreme difficulty of 
classing the woods according to their qualities, from the vague use 
made of such designations as pdo bom and j9«o dtoa, etc., which may be 
rendered as useful and useless woods : many, he says, which were for- 
merly neglected as too common and useless, are now turned to account 
and gaining in estimation. 

Among the observations which foDow on the local names of trees, 
we see the explanation of the specific name of legalis, not unfrequently 
taken up by Velloso in the ' Flora Fluminensis.' The term of legal or 
royal trees or woods, is commonly applied in Brazil to those trees 
which, being reserved for naval constructions, individuals were by law 
prohibited from felling. 

Looking over the list for such names of woods as are more or less 
familiar to us, I was struck with that of Jacaranda, generally given as 
the Brazilian name of our cabinet-makers' roseicood (the palissandre of 
the French), which is here applied exclusively to several species of 
MaclicBrium, thus again unsettling our ideas as to the tree which sup- 
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plies tliis valuable and most extensively imported article, which the re- 
searches of Guillemin had been supposed to have fixed. 

The name of Jacaranda appears to have been first taken up botani- 
cally by Jussieu, in his * Genera Plantarum/ who established under that 
name a genus of Biffnoniacea, founded on one of the two plants men- 
tioned under the same name by Marcgrav and Fiso, and since then it 
has been generally supposed that this Bignoniaceous tree supplied our 
rosewood. 

The species however described and figured by Marcgrav and Piso, is 
their Jacaranda ligno albo, and, like others of the same Bignoniaceous 
genus, has a soft white wood. The Jacaranda ligno nigra of the same 
authors, from Bahia, or palo santo (from whence probably the French 
palisaandre), is not otherwise described. 

G. Don, in his * General Dictionary,' gives the Pkysocalymma of Pohl 
as our rosewood, but that mistake arises from a mis-translation of the 
German name. The Bosenholz of the Germans, or hois de rose of the 
French (so called from its colour, not from its scent), is our tulip-wood, 
very little used by our cabinet-makers, but of which many beautiful 
specimens were amongst the French furniture at the Great Exhibition. 

In Lindley's 'Vegetable Elingdom' allusion is made to a ABmosea, 
as furnishing our rosewood, but upon what authority is not stated. 

The late Dr. Guillemin, during his mission to Brazil connected with 
the project of introducing the culture of tea in Algeria, took consider- 
able pains to ascertain the origin of the several woods imported into 
France, and brought home specimens of two DalberguB {Trioptolemee) 
as being without doubt the Brazilian Jacaranda, or French Palissandre. 

We must however consider the disadvantages under which a casual 
traveller, however ingenious, must labour in inquiries of this sort,, com- 
pared to a resident, possessing the eminent qualifications shown by Dr. 
Allemao, who has made the timber-trees of his country the special sub- 
ject of his researches. Bejecting therefore all previous theories, we 
must no longer entertain any doubt that the Jacaranda of commerce is 
one of the sisL-Macharia enumerated by him under that name. Three 
of these, M, firmum (Jacaranda roxo, or purple), M. incorruptibile and 
M. legale (both called Jacaranda jpre^o, or black), are known to us both 
by Velloso's figures and by specimens ; the three others are named only, 
not described, by Dr. Allemao. It is to be hoped that he will continue 
his researches, and make us better acquainted with the numerous vege- 
table products we import so largely from his country. 
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6. Account qf an Mxcunion to the Fa^endo de Guaxi/idiSa, near San 
Cronqalo, mth the desaription of a new genus qf Artocarpese ; ^ Br. 
All&moQ. 

Soareda nitida la the nam& the author here gives to what appears to 
be a good genus, aHied m some respeets to Paeudolmedia of Trecul. 

7- 0/1 the clytnoio^ of Maracuia or Mtirucuia, a^ applied to th^ Pas- 
sion-Jioteer^ ; by L J, Malta. 

The detached papers by Dr. Allemao are nine in number, each ac- 
companied by a plate. Eight are descriptive of seven new genera, be- 
longing to Leffumino^^^ ComhreiacetB^ Apocyne^^ Nycta^lnetB, Laurinets^ 
and EuphorliiacfftB, Their characters have been transcribed by Walpers, 
m the 'Addenda Posteriora' to the third volume of his ''Annalea Bo- 
taniccs,' and, after carefully going through these papers and the accom- 
panying platcSj I cannot iind that any one of them is otherwise than 
well founded. Would that the same could be said of the majoniy of 
the ao-cnlled new genera, with which some continental botanists have 
of late years heeu inundating the science 1 

The ninth paper contains a short notice of the labours of Dr. Mauoel 
Arruda da Camara, a Pemambuco botauist, who died at a very early 
agCj leaving heldnd him, under the name of 'Centurias Pernarobucns,' 
a considerable number of drawings and memoirs, illustrative of the 
flora of that province. These papers have come into the hands of Dr. 
Allemao, who proposes to publish them, commencing with the Cochlo- 
spej'miim insigne, here figured and described under Arruda da Camara's 
name of Azeredia Pernambucana. Dr. Allemao vindicates the restora- 
tion of this name on the ground of priority, Arruda da Camara's paper 
having been drawn up during the bishopric of Dr. Jose Joaquim de 
Azeredo Coutinho, to whom the genus is dedicated, that is, between 
the years 1798 and 1802. But these papers are stated by Martins to 
have been still in manuscript only in 1837, and the name oi Azeredia 
cannot therefore be allowed to prevail over that of Cochlospermum, es- 
tablished by Kunth in 1822, and ever since universally adopted. It is 
now a settled rule, that even the reading a paper before a scientific so- 
ciety is not a publication sufficient to confer priority, until it be recorded 
in substance in the published proceedings of such body. 
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Fersuck eines Commeniars iiber die Pfianzen in den Werken von Marc- 
grav und Piso, etc. Attempt at a Commentary on the Plants in the 
works of Marcgraf) and Piso on Brazil ; with some further details con- 
cerning the Flora of that Kingdom, By Dr. C. Ffi. Ph. von Martius. 
1. Oryptogames. Munich, 1853, 4to. (From Memoirs of the Eoyal 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences. CI. II. vol. vii. sect. 1.) Translated 
from the German by Dr. Wallich, V.P. Royal and Linn. Soc. 

{Continued from p. 207*.) 

Fungi Pisoniani, 

Marcgrav's works contain nothing on this subject; whereas Piso alludes 
to it in his third book, de venenis eorumque antidotis (ed. 1648), p. 47 ; 
intimating that there are seven kinds of Fungi, known under different 
names, which he comprises under the general Tupis name Carapucu^ 
without quoting any of them. Further, he says, that some are poison-^ 
ous, indicated by losing their colour on being broken ; which he seems 
to have had opportunities of noticing, as is apparent from the following 
characteristic account he gives : — " Inter venenatos qui sunt pejores, 
singultum excitant, intestina exulcerant, corpori ac faciei inducunt 
pallorem, urinam remorantur, arterias intercipiunt ; ad hsec frigus, tre- 
morem, sudorem frigidum, mortem denique afferunt." The following 
indigenous antidotes are recommended, independent of the usual alexi- 
pharmica, namely, the pungent, aromatic roots of native pepper shrubs : 
Jahorandiy Artanthe Ltischnathiana, Miq. (unless his A, obumbrata is 
meant by "ed. 1, p. 97, fig. dextra") ; A, caudata, Miq. (ibid. p. 96), 
and Serronia Anisum (Marcgr. vol. i. p. 69. Veil. Fl. Flum. vol. i. t. 55), 
which is still applied under the name of Jaborandi ; besides the herb 
Nhambu (ed. 1, p. 89 ; ed. 2, p. 310), a Composita coming nearest to 
Grangea. The same accounts are repeated in the Hist. Nat; (1658) 
p. 309, with the addition of a woodcut, which however does not seem 
to be taken from a Brazilian painting, but to be copied from a figure of 
Agaricus (Amanita) muscarius, of some old Herbal. The original may 
be recognized perhaps in Clusius's Eariorum Plant. Hist. (1601), Fungi 
pemicial. p. cclxxx. xii. f. 4; repeated in Parkinson's Theatr. (1640), 
p. 1321, and, less rigorously, as well as in a reversed position, in J. 

* The entire Introduction has been translated. But the nature of this Journal 
renders it necessary to give the remainder only in an abstract form. 
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Baahin^a Hiat. vol. iii, (1661), p. 84^1, and in Chabrsci Stiip. Sciagr. 
(1660)j p. 5S8, f. 3* Considering the strilsiTig Bimilarity of all these 
figures, we are justified iu assiiniuig, that Piso has not been over scru- 
pulous in this, aa in other cases, to stoek his book with fignres taken 
from others, and not referable to Brjizilian plants. The Jg. mmcanus 
haa never been met with in that country cither by myself or by other 
botanists. 

(The author next proceeda to suggest wliat Piso may have meant by 
his niue sorts. Trarmies sanguinm^ Pries, is ealled Un/pGin the Tupis 
language, and is recommeuded in Brazil against hecmoptysis, exactly as 
T. fifav&oleti^ is in Europe.) 

TA^ vegetation of Fungi in Bradl gen^rall^.—li is not seldom that 
tropical countries are considered as proportion ably leas fruitful in this 
family than iu phanerogamic plants ; but this is owing generally to our 
more confined knowledge of the former. Attracted by the raagnifieent 
flora, the travelling naturalist is diverted from its minor and leaa 
conspicuous forms, unless he continnea in the country during a pro- 
tracted period. He finds it difiicult, besidea, to bring back to Europe 
the more evanescent and dijiieultiy preserved Fungi, ou purpose to ex- 
amine them there more leisurely. This clasa of vegetation is by no 
means less abundant in hot climates than in temperate ones, eapedally 
where there is much moisture in the soil and the atmosphere, which is 
proved at once, by our list of nearly 200 Brazilian species. The part 
which Linne assigns to Fungi, in Nature's great household, in our 
latitudes, is in like manner performed by them in tropical climates, 
where an excessive luxuriance of life, leads to a proportionate amount 
of decay : " Nomades, denudati, autumnales, fugaces, voraces, Flora 
reducente agmina colligunt earum quisquilias sordesque." I was re- 
peatedly struck, in various parts of Brazil, with the amount and variety 
of its Fungi — emblems of the decay and death of a higher vegetation, 
and rising, as it were, from its tomb ; f. i., in the wooded islands of the 
bay of Rio de Janeiro*, where, among various European sombre-co- 
loured forms, I found the blood-red Trametes mnguinea^ and a splendid 
TricMa {expansa) of crimson and yellow colour. 

(The author then gives an account of the species oi Mycelium, of Bra- 
zilian Fungi generally, and their contested place in the system, con- 
cluding with tlie Ust of species alluded to above. All this highly in- 
* Voyage iu Brazil, vol. i. p. 152. 
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teresting matter our space compels us to omit, with exception of the 
following observations on the phosphorescence of the tribe.) 

Phosphorescence must be accounted as one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in this whole order. It has been placed beyond doubt, 
that luminosity, so far from being dependent on a commencing de- 
composition, is connected rather with energy of vitality, although it 
does not cease immediately on the individual perishing, but continues 
for some days after that event ; and that the luminous Agarid produce 
the phenomenon in every part of their structure*. A similarly lumi- 
nous Agaricua occurs in Brazil, namely, A. (Ontphalia) Oardneri, Berk., 
growing on decaying sheaths and petioles of the Pindova Palm (Attalea 
humiliSy Mart.), and thence called Flor de Coco by the inhabitants; 
found at Natividad, in the province of Piauhy, in the month of De- 
cember. In the dark it emits from its surface a greenish phosphores- 
cence, resembling that of the molluscous Pgroaoma atlanticumf. It 
is of an orange-yellow colour, like the luminous A. {Crepidotus) oleariua 
of the Olive, in Southern Europe. A third phosphorescent kind is A. 
noctilucenSy Ldveill^ (Gaudichaud, Voy. de la Bonite, vol. ii. p. 167), 
from Manila, which is of a white colour. The Fungus igneus of Rum- 
phius (Herb. Amboin. lib. xi. p. 130, an Agaricua, or rather, pro- 
bably, a Cantharellua) has its pileus grey above and black-grey be- 
neath:}:. Lastly, two phosphorescent species are reported to occur 
on the Swan River, in New Holland §. It is known that in Germany, 
it is not that sort of Fungi, but Rhizomorpha fragilis in its twofold 
forms {R, aubcorticalis and subterranea), and Helotium aruginosum {Bys- 
8US phosphorea, Linn.), which possess any phosphorescence. 

The genus Egpochnu8 (Fries, Syst. Orb. veg. i. p. 304), which is 
referred to the Hypomyceta by that author (Syst. Myc. iii. p. 289), 
does not belong to the Order. Hypochnm rubro-cinctua (Ehrenb. 
Hor. phys. Berol. p. 84. t. 17. f. 3 ; Montague in Ramon de la Sagra 
Cuba Cryptog. p. 369) is SpUoma roseum, Raddi (Memorie della Soc. 
Italiana in Modena, xviii. p. 343. t. 2), yielding the substance of 

* Compare Schmitz in Linnsea, xvii. (1843), p. 487, on the structure, growth, 
and some peculiar vital appearances of Rhizomorpha fragilis, Koth ; also Tulasne in 
Annales des Sc. Nat. i. p. 338 (1848), on the phosphoresence of Agaricus olea- 
riuSy etc. 

t Gardner's Travels in the Inter, of Braz. p. 846. Lond. 1846. 

X " Incolse emu adhibent nocte, manu eum tenentes, ut subsequentes detegant ante- 
cedentes per hunc fiilgorem ne aberrent." — Eumph., 1. c. 

§ Drummond in Hooker's Lond. Joum. of Bofc. p. 216. 1842. 

VOL. V. 2 N 
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wbiclij under the c3edignation " Coche*dlle vig4taU^^' a chemical aim- 
lyais hfl3 beea given by Vauquelin (M^m. du Mus, vi, p. 345). The 
presence of a red pigment, capablt; of becoming fixeJ^ leavea no doubt 
aa to the nature of this vcf!;etablc, vv^hicb ia found at Kio dti Janeiro, S* 
Panloj 6. Catharinaj and Mtnaa, in aucb quantities, that ita coUectioa 
may be recommended for dyeing purposes. The fructLfication of thia 
Lichen is unknown; while the two other apeciea, II^pochnu& nigro" 
Ginctus^ Ehrenb, (1. c. t, 17- f. 4) and H. alho-cincias^ Mont. (L. c. 
p. 368} are thallus forms of Chiodecton mnhraium and Ch. tacteum. Fee. 
Comp, Montague in Ann. Sc. Kat. 3 Ser, vol. xvi. p. 76. 

These are not mentioned at all by Marcgrav, and only one species 
by PisOj in whose first book d^ aere^ aqnk et loot's (ed. 1648, p, 3)^ 
while giving an account of tlie weeds which prevail in the Brazilian 
ocean, the Sarf/a^so of the Spaniards (Sart/auum laccifervm^ Ag.) ia in- 
troduced, and more in detail in the second editiooj p. 266, with an 
annexed woodcut, representing the ordinary form of this vemaikabtc 
seaweedj without being copied from the earlier authors (Tahernse- 
tnout. ed, 1625, ii. p. 303 ; Lobel, Obs, p. 633, and Parkinson, Theatr. 
p. 1381), Acosta had already noticed (Aromata, ed. Clusii tertia 
1579, p, 87) that seamen were in the habit of eating the plant, both 
raw and boiled, as a remedy against urinary troubles. Piso repeats 
the observation. 

This class of Brazilian vegetation, both of fresh waters and the sea- 
coasts, has hitherto been comparatively little examined. I have given 
seventy-nine species, contained in several groups of the order, in Plora 
Bras. i. 1833; and St. Hilaire's species, determined by Greville and 
published the same year, amount to forty-five. The algological labours 
of Montagne, of more recent date, have augmented the number to 141 
species in Kiitzing's Species Algarum, namely, seventy-five species of 
the section Isocarpece and sixty-six of Heterocayyece of this author. 

Lichens, Mosses, and Hepaticce are not mentioned by our authors, 
and therefore beyond our limits. 

Ferns. 
Marcgrav speaks of this class of plants in the 2nd chapter of his 1st 
book (ed. 1, p, 2) ; Piso in the 54th chapter of his 4th book (ed. 2, 
p. 233, 234). The former has some Leguminos(je among his Ferns, of 
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which Trifolii species copiosa in sinu omnium Sanctorum, is dif&cult to 
determine ; the second, TrifoL americanum spicatum {Amores incolis) is 
a Desmodium. At the end of the chapter the quotes Ononis non spinosa 
etfloribus luteis, which is Stylosanthes gujanensis; which Piso in like 
manner mentions in the midst of his Ferns (1. c. p. 234), as if both 
authors had kept in view the qualities of plants in their mode of ar- 
ranging them. To Marcgrav's first Fern, Mlix brasiliana, is attributed 
" caulis quadratus ex rufo nigricans splendens lanugine nifa," which, 
with the rest of the description, points at some Adiantum with a pe- 
date-pinnate frond. The same Fern is cited by Piso (1. c. p. 233) 
almost in the same words ; but his figure does not, assuredly, belong 
h^ but to some Pteris ; while that in the next following page, of 
Conambaimiri (fig. sinistra), was intended no doubt for the Filix bra- 
siliana : an instance of that faulty placing of figures, which M. Lich- 
tenstein censures in the zoological parts of the works. 

The following are briefly the results of the commentator's researches. 
F. brasiliana he considers to be Adiantum curvatum, Sw., found in all 
tropical Brazil, especially in forests not far from the sea. The Pteris 
figure alluded to points somewhat to P. Uptophyllay arachnoidea, and 
as far as regards the pinnulse sinuatse, to P, pallida, Eaddi. Marc- 
gray's second sort may be Lygodium volubile or hastatum ; the third 
may be considered as BUchnum brasiliense, Desv., or perhaps £, an- 
gustifolium, Willd. ; the fourth is referable to several Polypodiums 
with densely scaly, creeping stems and growing on trees. Piso's small 
figure, to the right of the Adiantum, is certainly meant for Gymno^ 
gramme Calomelanos, a common species in tropical Brazil. 

The commentator now gives a general view of the Ferns of Brazil, 
which he reckons at 715 species, distributed among the following 
tribes and genera : — 

PoLYPODTACE^ 525 spccics, namely, Poh/botry a 5; Olfersia 2; Aero- 
stichum 41 ; Gymnogramme 15 ; Antrophyum 4 ; Ceterach 1 ;• Grammi' 
tis 4 ; Xiphopteris 2 ; Meniscium 6 ; Tanitis 2 ; Cochlidium 1 ; Noto^ 
chlana 3; Polypodium 99; Pleopeltis 6; Cheilanthes 13; Adiantum 
57 ; Jamesonia 1 ; Cassebeera 3 ; Allosorus 1 ; Pteris 44 ; Blechnum 
17 ; Lomaria 10 ; Vittaria 6 ; Asplenium 52 ; Allantodia 1 ; Scolopen- 
drum 4 ; Diplazium 20 ; Didymocklana 1 ; Nepkolepis 7 ; Aspidium 
61 ; Cystopteris 1 ; Lindsaa 13 ; JDavallia 5 ; Saccoloma 1 ; Balantium 
1 ; IHcksonia 13 ; Pasia 1 ; Cibotium 1. • 
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CiATHACE^ 59 : HmUelia 5 j AUopkila 45 ; Meia^ia 1 ; Ojfathea S. 
Parkerie«2: Gpm^^^rwl; Parhrial. 

Gleigheniaceje 12 I Gleichtfuia. 

Scms^ACE^ 55 : Atieiviia 46 ; Sehhma 5 ; Lygodiutn 4. 

03MU:KI]ACE£ 2 : Osnimida. 

Marattiace.e 4 : Ban^a ^ ; Maraitia %, 

Ofhiogldsse^ 3 : Ophioglossfujri. 



Application qf Fine4reea ; 6y Berth old Seemanti. 

It may be termed ti fortunate ocCTirrencej that at a time when the 
Co7iifir(E have hecoiue such universal favourites, and fairly oceupy that 
position iu oar gardetis to whieh their curious appearance, their strange 
habitj and their sin^lar foliage entitle thera, it should have been dis- 
covered that they possess some additional useful properties besides 
those previously knowUj proving them to deserve in every respect at* 
tention. * 

The increase of literature and ioteToational communication has of 
late years produced so great a demand for paper, that rags have be- 
come a rather scarce article, compelling manufacturers to try other 
vegetable substances for making paper : experiments have been set on 
foot with the roots of potatoes, the wood of Willows and Beeches, the 
leaves of Pines, the silky hair of Poplars, Thistles, and Cotton-grasses, 
with Moss, Straw, Beet-roots, and Nettles ; but the result was that the 
substances were either totally unfit for the purpose they were intended 
to serve, or, if applicable, they were not procurable in sufficient quan- 
tities. Jute (Corchorus capsularis, Linn.), which is so well adapted for 
ropes, and even rags in the composition of which Jute occurs, are said 
to be unfit for manufacturing paper. The discovery of M. Gross, who 
has succeeded in making paper of the wood of Pinm Abies, Linn., 
must therefore be considered important. The wood used for this pur- 
pose must not be too old, and as far as possible be free from knots ; 
branches are rejected. The wood is reduced to a pulp, which, after a 
certain, but very small quantity of linen has been added to it, undergoes 
the same process as that consisting of rags, — with this exception, we 
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are told, that the sheets do not require sizing. The only difference 
between writing-paper made of Pine-wood and writing-paper made of 
rags is that the former is not quite so white as the latter ; but this 
defect M. Gross is in hopes of being able to remedy by bleaching. 
The printing-paper of Pine-wood is considered excellent, takes the ink 
readily, and is said to be superior to any other for printing in colours. 
Pasteboard made of Pine-wood is very strong, and is already much used 
on the Continent. 

Another, though not quite so recent, discovery is that of M. Pane- 
witz, near Breslan, preparing, by chemical decomposition of the leaves 
of Finns sylvestris, Linn., a hemp-like fibre. This fibre, called in Ger- 
man " Wald-wolle," a term best rendered into English by " Pine-wool," 
is now extensively employed for stuffing pillows, cushions, and mat- 
trasses, or instead of wadding. Its chief advantages are, according to 
the published testimonies of several railway directors and superinten- 
dents of hospitals, that it lasts very long, retains its elasticity, harbours 
no insects, and never becomes mouldy. It is also woven into blankets, 
counterpanes, and similar articles. 

The manufacture of Pine-wool is csijTied on on a large scale at Hum- 
boldt's Au, about five German miles fx)m Breslau. The liquid or de- 
coction developed by the process, containing principally formic acid, 
setheric oil, and resin, is used for me^dnal baths, which are at present 
in high repute, and considered beneficial for cutaneous diseases, scrofula, 
and nervous and rheumatic complaints ; it imparts elasticity and soft- 
ness to the skin, especially if the strength of the liquid is increased by 
the addition of Pine- wool extract {Extractum pinus stflvestris), and the 
skin be washed with Pine-wool soap (Sapo pinus stflvestris). The Pine- 
wool oil (Oleum pinus sylvestris (sthereum)^ applied to the skin, produces 
a similar effect to the baths, and if administered internally it has been 
found to answer as a vermifuge. 

Specimens of the Pine-wool, and different articles manufactured of 
it, as well as of the extract, soap, oil, and pasteboard above mentioned, 
together with a series of notes on them, have lately been presented to 
the Museum of Economic Botany at the Boyal Gardens at Kew, by 
Professors Goeppert and Treviranus ; and these materials have been the 
chief sources of information in drawing up this brief notice of sub- 
stances destined to become of considerable importance to mankind. 
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Letterfroin a Manhttr of th& "United Sociiity" {umaUy denominated 
" Sbalct^rs"), Harvard^ Maa^achmetiSt U.S. J., to Dr. Asa Oray, on 
tJte mbject of the native Medicinal ITerbi ao extensively pr^ared htf 
ihe?tifor ynedicme ; dated June 8, 1853, 

Several of our aocititiea m the Umted States have, in consequence of 
their peculiar location not being udaptcd to c^Ltenaiye farming, preferred 
raising and preparing Medicinal Rerl&^ RooU^ Barka^ etc*, for market, 
as an occupation peculiarly suited to a comiuunity associated together 
upon our priucjplea. It furnishes a more healthy employment for a 
number of females than moal of the labtjur performed by thera at the 
present day, and it affords employment in the winter for men and 
women in preparing^ packing, etc, ready for market. 

It would he very difficult to give the exact amount of articles put up 
by our societies, or the amount of aalee. 

At this place we have been engaged, and gradually increasing in this 
business, for the last forty years : we have about three acres of garden, 
besides what wg gather wdd and buy yearly. We have been making 
extensive improvements during several years past, and are now prepared 
to meet the increasing demand for aU articles growing in the I^orthern 
States which are included in the vegetable practice of medicine. 

Out of thirteen of our societies in the United States there nre but 
four that do much of this business, their locality being better adapted 
to farming and other purposes. One society of our brethren at New 
Lebanon have been longer in this business than ourselves, and carry 
on a very extensive trade. They have recently made great improve- 
ment in the manufacture of pure vegetable extracts, prepared in vacuo 
on scientific principles. They have had long experience, and have re- 
cently set up a steam-engine and other expensive apparatus of the latest 
improvements, for facilitating and improving the manufacture of the al- 
coholic and hydro-alcoholic, as well as the simple kinds of extracts and 
inspissated juices. They are now prepared to meet orders from all parts 
of the world ; extracts prepared by them, I think, are not surpassed by 
any other manufactory in the world. 

The amount of Herbs, Roots, etc., prepared by our societies cannot 
be less than twenty tons per annum ; these articles, pressed in pound 
cakes, and papered in the neatest manner, average about 300 dollars 
per ton. 
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The leadiug articles are Sage^ fFormioood, Horehound, Bonesety Cat- 
nap, etc. As the demand for different articles fluctuates in different 
years, we could not give the exact number of pounds of each article ; 
but some years we have sold as much as 1000 pounds of some of the 
above mentioned, while of some of the minor varieties we do not sell 
ten pounds. 

These articles are sold in all parts of North and South America, the 
Sandwich Islands, and China, and I am not aware that there has been 
much sold on the continent of Europe. For a few years past the Cali- 
fomian and Australian trade has required large quantities of our pre- 
parations. 

If you would like to send to Sir William Hooker, for the Museum 
at Kew, specimens of Extracts in glass jars, each jar enclosed in a neat 
paper box, prepared by the society at New Lebanon, I will procure 
them of the Agent and forward them to you as samples free of cost*. 

Elisha Myrick. 



BOTANICAL INFORMATION. 



Survey of Fijee Islands, etc. 

Captain Denham has, fortunately for science, two naturalists on 
board H.M.S. Herald, now employed surveying that group of islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, of which those of Fijee may be considered 
the centre, — Mr. Macgillivray (who was formerly naturalist in the 
Rattlesnake), and Mr. William Milne, assistant-naturalist. These gen- 
tlemen have not been idle, as we can testify by the arrival of the collec- 
tions of plants which they have formed at the several places they have 
touched at on their way to Sydney, and as is shown by the following 
extract from Mr. Macgillivray's letter addressed to us from that Co- 
lony, dated February 23, 1853. 

"Tbe collection now sent contains about 680 species of Flowering 
Plants and Ferns, all numbered consecutively and catalogued. There 
are also a number of Cryptogamiai labelled of course, but not numbered, 

* A very full set of the drugs in cakes, and extracts, is deposited in the Kew 
Museum. 
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as I take little mterest comparatively in them, from knowing ecarcely 
anythiug about tliem. They are from the foJlawing coaiitriea ; — 

"1. Madeira, R\)o\ii 133 epecies. — There is nothing regarding them 
worth noting here. 

"3, SL Vincent^ Cape de Vtrd. — 'Although at this season (July, 
1853), at the end of a long-continued drought, Rnd before the periodical 
rains had fairly set in, I did not expect an extensive field for botanical 
research, I was yet unprepared for suoh a dearth of vegetation. During 
our visit only nineteen indigenous phffinogamous plants were observed 
in flower : of those seven were Grasses- Three species of Perns, among 
tbem Admniuvi CapilluH-Veneris, and six species of Lichens, were the 
only Cryptogamic plants, omitting Algre, observed- Formerly there 
were trees upon the island; these are now all cut down, but from the 
stumps lateral branches have shot up into tall bushes, covering many 
acres of level ground in the salt marshes and in the shallow vaUeys 
along the course of the streamH. This shrub or tree (Tamarix Gallica^ 
L.)j the *^ taruif '' of the inhabitants, presents rather a bountiful appear- 
ance^ from its spreading branches of pale green imbricated foliage, and 
long slender raoeToea of white flowers.* 

" 3, liio de Janeiro. — While looking after zoology here, I of course 
collected some plants, but I do not suppose that there is a single one 
which is a desideratum in your herbarium. The number of Ferns 
(62 out of 182 or thereabouts) is larger than it would otherwise have 
been, because I was anxious to know the characters of the genera, 
having so good an opportunity ; but I feel certain that I must have 
made several mistakes in the naming. However, I am not yet too old to 
learn, and shall probably do better next time I get into a Fern country. 

"4. Tristan d'Acunha, — We were only a few hours on shore here, 
but I managed to get most of the plants, although I was more anxious 
about the few moUusca and birds, besides being interested in the little 
community of eighty-five souls whom we found there. Milne has pro- 
bably got a few plants which did not occur to me, as he had nothing 
else to do. I found Carmichael's account of the botany of Tristan 
d'Acunha in Linn. Trans, vol. xii. in the public library at Cape Town ; 
this enabled me to name most of my plants ; there are two or three not 
mentioned in that paper. My notes on the botany are interspersed 
throughout the long account of the visit in my Journal. When you 
next write, I should feel extremely obliged by your mentioning the 
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names of any that I have misnamed or left unnamed, as I shall publish 
an account of our visit before our return. 

" 5. Cape of Good Hope, — I need not say a single word about the 
botany of this well-explored district, further than that you will find up- 
wards of 300 species of plants in my collection. 

" 6. 8L Paul, South Indian Ocean. — ^The few plants composing the 
scanty vegetation of this little island are of such peculiar interest to 
me, that I should feel extremely obliged by your giving me the names - 
of the indigenous species, especially the common Grass of the island. 
We were at St. Paul about eleven days. We found a party of four 
people from Bourbon, collecting fish for the supply of that island. 

"Nothing occurred of consequence to delay our voyage, and we 
reached Sydney on Friday, the 18 th. Thus ended our voyage to the 
starting-point. 

" Since writing the preceding part of this letter I have packed up 
the plants which I send you. The plan for our future proceedings has 
not yet, I believe, been matured : much depends on the condition of 
the * Torch,' which may be expected in a few days. I believe however, 
from what Captain Denham (who has behaved towards me with uni- 
form kindness, and affords me every assistance, such I believe as cap- 
tain never before offered to a naturalist) has told me, that in about a 
month hence we go to the Isle of Pines, and return to Sydney after a 
six weeks' or two months' cruize. Of course I anticipate a rich harvest 
at that place, although much of my time will be taken up in vocabulary- 
making. Our first work of importance will be the survey of New Cale- 
donia ; and as our exploration will be more than a survey of the coasts 
for hydrographic purposes, I look forward with hope to our anticipated 
explorations in the interior, with a sufficient force to secure us from 
molestation from the natives. The following year, it is proposed, will 
be devoted to the Fijees, etc. 

" Sydney has altered more than I expected to have found after so 
short an absence. Of course gold is the all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation, and we abready in our own little circle are becoming quite fami- 
lar (in talk only, however) with the gold-fields. It has been found in 
New Caledonia, and some of us may pick up a nugget or two there ; 
and I shall take care that mine are not preserved as mineralogical spe- 
cimens. I have seen Mr. Moore here, but have not had a long con- 
versation with him yet. The gardens are exceedingly creditable to his 
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taste and zeal, but I shall give you an account of them some other 
time. Milne has been actively employed collecting at all the places he 
has visited, and improves much in his way of preparing specimens," 



Botanical Netesfiom Italy. 

Flortnce, 13th July. 

Part of my commmiication must again be concerning the diseases of 
plantSj a topic which unfortunately premises fair to be inexhaustible in 
tliia coiiiitry. As I told you in my last letter, not only has the Uiacaac 
of the Yine, but also a dlsen^e of tho Corn, made its appearance; and 
now I see in an account of the HeetiDg of the Accademia dei Geor- 
gofili (of Florence), held on June the 5th, that one of the raembera 
exhibited branches of the Mulberry- tree, the leaves of which were com- 
pletely spoiled by the effect of what is here called /(?r^rt, »eccutne^ or jaa- 
rino. Tbis disease is well known*; it formed the subject of Jong dis- 
cussions in the scieutitic meetings held annually in Italy before the 
events of 1848 j it is considered by some as caused by tbe presence of 
a parasitical fungus, first described nbout ten years ago by Dr. Sandii, 
The damage is usually Umited to a ^mall portion of tlie leaf, the rest 
of which remains untouched, and ran thcrefoi*c be given for food to the 
silkworms ; but this year the whole surface of the leaf has been at- 
tacked, and to such an extent that breeders of silkworms have been 
obliged to throw away a considerable quantity of the caterpillars be- 
cause either they had no food at all to give thera, or the little that was 
left had risen to an enormous price. It is to be remarked that the 
Mulberry-tree of the Philippines has resisted the disease much better 
than the common one, in the same way that the American kinds of 
Vine have done compared to the European species. 

Several other notes concerning diseases of plants were communicated 
in the above-mentioned meeting by different persons. Everybody is 
alive to the importance of this subject, and observations, good, bad, and 
indifferent, are daily accumulated. The scientific periodicals of Northern 
Italy contain many memoirs, reports, etc. on the subject ; but as they 
throw no new light on the several points under discussion, it is need- 
less that I should give any further account of them. 

* The Mulberry disease has also made its appearance in the southern parts of 
France ; according to Montague, the fungus accompanying it in that country is the 
Fusisporium cingulatum^ Mont. 
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In one of the latest meetings of the Accademia del Georgofili a dis- 
tribution of prizes took place for improvements in agriculture ; one of 
them was awarded for the introduction and cultivation of the Sulla 
(Hedysarum coronarium) as fodder in Tuscany. 

The last number of the Transactions of the Accademia de' nuovi 
Lincei of Rome contains a paper on Melia Azedarach, by the late Pro- 
fessor Donarelli, in which however I have found scarcely anything new. 

The care of the botanical garden at this city has been confided to 
a new gardener. He seems an intelligent and careful young man, and 
hopes are entertained that the establishment will prosper under his 
hands. 

Professor Parlatore is going to absent himself from Florence for a 
few weeks on account of his health. Mr. T. Caruel is about to start 
on a journey to the Apennines, and afterwards intends visiting the 
sea-coast. — Bonjplandia, August 15, 1853. 



Plants of M. Boivin. 

We are requested to state that the following collections of plants 
formed by M. Boivin, an eminent botanical traveller in Madagascar 
and adjacent islands, are on sale in Paris, at 30 francs per 100 species; 
and any information respecting them may be procured from Mr. Graves, 
rue de Verneuil, n. 52, at Paris. 

Madagascar plants : five collections of 52, 39, 35, 34 and 16 species 
each. 

Isle Ste. Marie : six collections, 72, 55, 44, 37, 25 and 19. 

Bourbon : seven collections, 389, 356, 324, 294, 262, 219 and 175. 

Nossibe : foui: collections, 61, 41, 23 and 17. 

Mayotte: seven collections, 172, 149, 132, 115, 90, 57 and 32. 

Simon's Bay: eight collections, 50, 33, 32, 28, 21, 20, 17 and 15. 



Herbaria for Sale, 

Professor Billot, of Hagenau, who in 1846 commenced publishing 
dried specimens, correctly named, of the rarer species of the plants of 
France and Germany, still continues that task. He has lately sent out 
the tenth and eleventh century of specimens, and we may state, on 
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the authority of M. Krallk and from a peruFial of the list which baa 
reached us, that three-fourths of each century belong to the rnrer and 
newly- disco verfld apeciea. Seta of tliis Fh}^a OailitP et Germania ej»ic- 
cata mny be hfitl at the rate of 10 francs per century, froui Profeaaor 
Billot himself, from M. Euchinger in Straaburg, and from M. H. L. 
Krnlikr 15, Avenue Marhceuf, Paris. 
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TnojiAa Croxek : Popular EconoTnio Botany ^ or description 
qfthe hoianical and commercial charackm qf Ute principal ar Helen of 
VeG£Tajjle origiNj used for food ^ chihing^ tanning, difcin^^ building^ 
medicine^ perfiAmerrf , etc. Ueeve and Co. 

This useful and well -illustrated little book might have been suppoaeii 
to be modelled on those voliimea of 'The Library of Entertainijig 
Knowledge/ eu titled " Description and History of Vegetable Sub- 
stances used ill the Arts and in Domestic Economy : I. Timber TreeSt 
Fruits ; IL Plants used for the ]?oo(l of Man ; IIL Materials of Ma- 
nufacture ;" by Mr. Robert Mudie, author of several ingenious writings 
, especially bearing upon Natural History. Like that work, too, the pre- 
sent is " one of a series of Essays written in a popular style." Mudie's 
work however must, we think, have been wholly unknown to the author 
of the ' Popular Economic Botany,' or the latter could not have asserted 
at the very outset of his work, " It will appear strange to many when 
they hear for the first time that no popular work has yet appeared, de- 
voted exclusively to the commercial products of the Vegetable King- 
dom." 

To the editor of the * Kew Garden Miscellany,' works of this nature 
cannot fail to be of peculiar interest, and he is not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge that he has derived much information as well as amusement from 
the above-mentioned " Description and History of Vegetable Sub- 
stances." Unquestionably Mr. Archer has the advantage of Mr. Mudie, 
and has profited thereby, inasmuch as there is a far greater amount of 
knowledge on subjects connected with vegetable products now, than 
was the case twenty years ago ; for it is too true that Botany had for a 
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long period been studied too little in relation to the services which man 
derives from the vegetable world. Much has now, as Mr. Archer 
justly observes, been written, and written well, in various large works 
on the products of the vegetable kingdom, " and from these writings," 
he continues, "much of the information contained in this volume is 
derived." Mr. Archer has moreover had great practical experience in 
commercial materials : — " Besides twelve years* employment in the im- 
port department of the Customs, which has brought me into contact 
with most of the articles of foreign produce, I also formed the extensive 
collection of Liverpool Imports which was exhibited at the Great In- 
dustrial Exhibition of 1851, for which I received the prize medal and 
certificate. Since then I have been acting for the Directors of the new 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, as their agent for the collection of raw 
produce ; and in these occupations I have obtained some information 
which I trust may be useful," etc. Hence it is that this work is so 
satisfactory in relation to the commercial value of vegetable products, 
" constituting (Mr. Archer tells us) nine-twelfths of the whole commerce 
in raw produce, which employs the vast mercantile marine of this great 
kingdom." The classification adopted, he continues to observe, in this 
work is " simple, being a mere division into groups." It is neverthe- 
less, we think, not consequently clear or intelligible in what the reader 
will expect to find included under their respective heads. The first 
great division is, I. " Substances used foe Food ;" and that is suIk 
divided into, 1. Farinaceous Products, but then here is only included 
farinaceous substances derived from the seeds of plants. 2. Fruits. 
3. Nuts, Now Nuts are fruits in a botanical sense ; but here the seeds 
are sometimes so called, as in the BraziJrnvt, Bertholletia excelsa; at 
other times the hard external capsule is so denominated, as in the Sa-^ 
pucaia-nut or Pot-planty Lecytkis olitoria. 4. Feculas or Starches, B. 
Spices, many of which are true fruits also ; and this division is con- 
cluded by ^^Miscellaneous Articles,'* Division II. is headed "Peg- 
DUCTS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURES," but the Only article under that 
is "Vegetables used for Textile Fabrics." Division III. is "Mis- 
cellaneous Products used in the Arts and Manufacturing 
Processes." 1. Tanning Materials, 2. Materials used in Ih/eing, 
3. Gums used in the Arts, 4. OiUy Oil-seeds, etc. 6. Miscellaneous 
articles, under which oome Tobacco, Cork, Rice-paper, Vegetable Ivory, 
Ooquilla Nuts, etc. etc. This may be considered, in one sense, a po- 
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pukr armn^'emcnt,— certainlj not a scientific one, nor one by which an 
ordifinry readtir could tell geuerally under what head he would find the 
object of which he was in seorch j but happily that is remedied by an 
alphabetical index of indiyiduiU articles. 

Mr. Miidie'a three duodecimo rolutnea contain, we think, a more 
tangible arrangement of subjects. The first is devoted to the two 
great heads of Timber-tri:i;s and Fkuits. Timber-treea are ar- 
ranged mainly ia satisfactory groups, OaA% Pines, etc. ; then an 
excellent yet quite popular description and history of each kind, 
concluding: with a chapter on the applications of all the sorts. The 
numertjus frdls described will hardly bear groiipiog further than as 
those tidtivated m Europe; the Orange; the Stone-frmts; the peculiarly 
Tropical fruits, etc. The volume nest published^ T. "Vegetable 
SunsTANCES USED AS FooD FOR Man/' has first the Cerealia or Com- 
j>l^}its. 3. The Potato, well deserving of a separate chapter. 3. Other 
vegetable substances used as aubslanfire food. 4, Jf^ild plants naed us 
food. 5. Oji Veg&tabh Gardenifft/, 6, Leguminous Plants* 7* Stttcu- 
lefit Plants. $, Bffissica ; Spinaceou^ Plants; A^ara^meous Plants, 
9, Alliaceous Plants. 10^ Acttarious Plants, etc; Seasonirj^ Herbs* 
11. Esculent FungL 12, 13. Spices* 14. Coffee^ Cacao^ Tea, Sttt^ar. 
Mr. Mudie*s third volume contains Mattirials of Manufactdres : 
and here is really a great amount of useful information, such as we 
believe no one work, foreign or English, can be found to embrace, ar- 
ranged under the following heads : — I. Substances more peculiarly ap- 
plied to weaving ; Flax and Cotton. II. Filaments applicable to spin- 
ning and weaving, and applicable to cordage. III. Materials used for 
matting and basket-making, etc. IV. Materials used for Paper. V. 
Materials used in Straw -plaiting . VI. Cork-wood, Teazles, Ulva ma- 
rina. VII. Substances used in Tanning. VIII. Vegetable oils and simi- 
lar products {essential, ewpyreuynatic, etc.). IX. Alkalies. X. Acids. 
XI. Vegetable Dyes. XII. Resins. XIII. Gums and Gum-resins. All 
these, of the three several volumes, illustrated with 210 woodcuts of 
a more or less satisfactory description. 

We think we have shown that Mr. Archer's is not the first " popular 
work that has appeared, devoted exclusively to the commercial products 
of the Vegetable Kingdom." The arrangement of the subject-matter 
to which we allude, in either case may be, and probably is, sufficiently 
useful for commercial purposes ; and to a certain extent the extensive, 
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and we say with pride, invaluable collection (not " too small to be of 
any great use," as Mr. Archer, we know not why, denominates it), in 
the Royal Gardens of Kew, was so arranged ; that is, the Fihres and 
Textiles were brought together, the Caoutchoucs^ the Gums, Besins, 
TanninSy Bye-stuffs, etc. etc. But, as a great scientific collection, be- 
longing to a public botanical establishment, it was deemed more ad- 
vantageous to visitors to arrange, as far as could be, every article in its 
proper place according to the Natural System, taking De Candolle's 
• Universal Flora' for the guide. Thus, though it is quite true that 
different kinds of fibre are often placed apart from each other, yet we 
have, on the other hand, the inestimable advantage of seeing what each 
natural family yields : some, as the Eanunculace^e, numerous acrid 
and poisonous substances ; Line^e, flax and oil ; Malvace-SI, flh'es 
and emollients, etc. etc. Undoubtedly it would be most desirable, if 
possible, to have a double arrangement. Commercial and Scientific : 
that would require considerable space, yet we hope the day is not far 
distant when so important an object may be carried into ejffect. 

The plates of the * Popular Economic Botany ' (coloured) are of a 
very high character, though we should have been better pleased if the 
authorities, whence the majority of them are copied, were given. The 
correctness of some of the botanical information may be questioned : 
any errors of the kind may easily be corrected in a future edition, 
which we cannot doubt will soon be called for. It is with such an 
object, and not for the sake of finding fault, that vire note as follows. 
It is remarked at p. 24, in speaking of the varieties of " Baisins or 
dried Grapes," that " some are stoneless, presenting the curious ano- 
maly of a true fruit being perfected without seed;" and again, "this, 
although in the first instance only an accidental variety, yet is capable 
of being propagated and rendered permanent." Without seed, it cannot 
assuredly be called perfect ; and the propagation can only be by grafts 
or cuttings, as so many varieties of other plants are increased. — The 
Date Palm (p. 81) does not belong to the Linnaean " Order," but to the 
Class " Dioecia." — ^We cannot but doubt the " on dit " of the monkeys 
in South America, who, when pelted with stones and missiles, are the 
means of supplying our markets with Brazil-nuts, " by hurling the great 
capsules, as big as cannon-balls, at their human opponents." 8al^ 
(p. 85) is assuredly prepared from the tuberous roots of many Orchi- 
daceous plants besides those of Eulophia campestris of Cashmire. 
Manna-croup (p. 80) is generally considered to be the seeds of Festuca 
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^uiiam. The Cinnamon (p« 90} can scarcely be said to resemble tbd 
""ooniTDon Laurel {Cera^uM Laujvcera^ns) very much:" the resem- 
blnnce is as great (more so in the flowera) to the common Sweet Bay^ 
^bich is a kind of Laurel, and iia^ant too, aa so many of the Laurcb 
are. — In the Sa&mJVas^nuU (p. 94) it cannot be the mark of the em- 
bryo indented on the cotyledons, but the radide or plumule, or both, 
— for the cotyledons are part of the embryo* In the Turkiali collection 
of Haw Produce at the Great Exhibition, a curious seed, "Kenguel*' 
(p. 1S3), waa shown aa roasted and used like Cofi'ee. "They were the 
eeedfl of a species of Grtmillea (Nat, Ord. Cunoniacea)" What we 
eaw under that name in that collection were assuredly the seeda of a 
Compositoua plant, Guntklia, 0. ToumefoHiL—Thf^ East India Madder 
{Rubla Munjiata), p, 311, is as mnch one of the CroliacetB (not the 
group " Cinchonace^ ") aa the Ruhia tinctorum (see p. 209) : it would be 
very strange if it .weve not. — Sqffron (p. 317) is not the dried "pkiiW* 
of the coramon Crocus (Crocus sativus), but the dried digmas and part 
of the st^le. At Tab. XII L, both iu the plate and in the description, 
a^, ti9 is erroneously called " Orchdla-weed,^^ and fig* 70 the Cudbta^r 
the reverse is the fact. — Thm, or Fraukiucenae, is said to be the tur- 
pentine of Ab'm TtsineE : au error probably originating in a synonym of 
the Prankin cense given in Dr. Pereira's Materia Medica, ^^^hkti^r^ 
sina " (resin of Spruce) ; " spontaneous exudation (Dr. Pereira conti- 
nues) of Abies exceUa^ — Singapore " Vegetable Tallow " is said (p. 280) 
to be obtained from the fruit of some plants of the Natural Order Biy- 
teracece {Bipterocarpece ?) . — Rice-paper "is now decided by the officers 
of Kew Gardens (p. 295) to be the produce of Aralia papyrifera (Nat. 
Ord. AraliacecB), called in China Taccada.^^ The Taccada^ a plant of 
the Malay Archipelago, is a Sccevola^ S. Taccada^ Roxb. (probably not 
distinct from S. Konigii), of the Nat. Ord. Goodenoviece, The pith is 
said " to be pared in the same way the ancients employed in preparing 
their pithy stem of the Papyrus Eush {Papyrus antiquorum) : " is there 
any authority for such a statement? — Jak or Jack-wood (p. 331) is 
called, properly enough, Artocarpus integrifolia, but said to be " from 
the Breadfruit-tree," which is Artocarpus incisa. Cocus or Kokka, Le- 
pidostacliys Roxburgii^ is an East Indian wood, not " from Cuba and 
the West Indian Islands." Notwithstanding the above criticisms, we 
are sure Mr. Archer has rendered good service to the cause of Econo- 
mic Botany by the publication of this volume. 
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Notes on two little-hioton Genera connected with the South American 

FlOKA; by GrEORGE BeNTHAM, EsQ. 

Tafura, Jubl, (Nat. Ord. ChaiUetiacea.) 

The small Order of ChaiUetiacea was established by Brown in his ap- 
pendix to Tuckey's Congo, founded on De CandoUe's genus Chailletia, 
with which he united Leucosia and Dichapetalum of Dupetit-Thouars, 
and associated in the same family Tapura of Aublet and an Indian 
genus since published by Boxburgh under the name of Moacurra. As 
however this Indian species and several African ones were then only 
indicated by Brown, not described or even named, the Order was, at the 
time of the publication of De CandoUe's Prodromus, limited to seven 
species, viz. two from tropical America, two from tropical Africa, two 
from Madagascar, and one from Timor. This number has now in- 
creased to about twenty-six species more or less known, of which ten 
are from tropical America, seven from tropical Africa, one from South 
Africa, two from Madagascar, and live or six from East India and the 
Eastern Archipelago*. These species are distributed into four genera : 
Chailletia, the most numerous in species, is represented in the three 
tropical continents, Moacurra is entirely East Indian, and Tapura and 
Stephanopodium are confined to South America. 

The position of the ChaUletiacea next to Celastracea and AquifO' 
Uacea, alluded to in the Niger Mora, p. 279, and in some modem 
general works, has been frirther confirmed by the observations of Miers 
(Contrib. p. 61), and may now be considered as generally admitted. 

Of the four genera above mentioned, ChaiUetia and Moacurra have 
regular flowers, with five distant bifid petals and five stamens, all an- 
theriferous, and are distinguished by the fruit, which is drupaceous in 
ChaiUetia and capsular in Moacurra, Tapura and Stephanopodium are 
monopetalous or rather gamopetalous, and more or less irregular, Ta- 

* No. 9016, from Singapore, of Wallich's Catalogue appears to be identical with 
ChaUletia Timorensis, DC. ; Griffith gathered fine specimens of a much more to- 
mentose variety (or species?) in MiQacca; Wallich's n. 4038 firom Tavoy is very 
near to both, hut almost glahrous. Cuming's n. 1788 and 1192 from the Philippines 
are nearly allied, hut differ in the shape and indumentum of the leaves, and in some 
other respects, and prohahly constitute one or perhaps two distinct species. There 
are also two species from Ceylon and one fioui Malacca, coming nearer in hahit to 
the Hoacurra gelonioidest hut which, for want of the fruit, I am onahle at present to 
determine with certainty. 
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pnra having two bific! or doubly concave lobes and three narrow entire 
ones with three fertile and two sterile stamens, whilst Sfephanopodiifat 
is said to have five entire flat lobes to the corolla and five fertile sta- 
mens 'j this plant however is only known to me from Pceppig's figure 
and descriptioUj and seems to require further investigation. 

The genns Tapnra, which is more especially the subject of tlie pre- 
sent observations, although several times figured, does not appear to 
hare been very accurately described. la examining Mr. Spruce's species 
for distribution, I observed that the two large divisions of the corolla 
were deeply two-lobed, each lobe being remarkably huod-shaped and 
enclosing the fcvtile anthers in the bud^ aud as I observed no indication 
of that form in the published deacnptious of the other species, 1 gave to 
this one the name of T, cucullnla. I have since ascertained that this 
structure is in a great measure common to all the species of the genus, 
bat as it appear to be more strongly marked in this one> I have re- 
tained the specific name under which it is distributed. 

The perigynous glands of Chctitlelia are, in Tapnra^ represented by 
a semiannular disc, either entire and enclosing at least half the ovaiy, 
or more or ^ess divided into two or three lobes or glands opposite the 
diriaions of the corolla, but always unilateral and incomplete- Tliia 
disc and the bilobed hlmncn'oe divisions of the corolla are accurately 
drawn in Sir W. Hooker's figure (Icones, t.466) of I^. ciliata^ although 
neither are alluded to in Gardner's accompanying description. 

The ovary is like that of CJiailletia, with two collaterally pendulous 
ovules in each cell ; it is trilocular in all the species known to me, with 
a long filiform style shortly divided at the top into three oblique or re- 
curved stigmatic lobes ; but Poeppig describes a bicarpellary species 
unknown to me, which however he only found in fruit. 

The detailed technical character of Tapura may be given as 
follows : — 

Calyx profunde 5-fidus, laciniis ovatis concavis insequalibus, aestivatione 
valde imbricatis, interioribus majoribus. Corolla gamopetala, irre- 
gularis, quinquefida, lobis sestivatione imbricatis ; tres exteriores an- 
gusti, integri, interdum alte coaliti, 2 interiores lati, emarginati v. 
bifidi, lobis cucullato-concavis antheras fertiles in alabastro foventi- 
bus. Stamina versus apicem tubi corollae inserta et intra tubum de- 
currentia, 3 fertilia cum lobis corollse majoribus alternantia exserta, 2 
ananthera v. efFoeta inter lobos minores corolla) sita. Discus perigy- 
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nus unilateralis, incompletus, semiannulatus v. 2-8-divi8Us. Ovarium 
sessile, depresso-globosum, villosum, 8- (rarius 2-) loculare. Ovula 
in loculis gemina, ab apice coUateraliter pendula. Stylus filiformis, 
apice 3- (2-) lobus, lobis subulato-clavatis stigmatosis saepius obliquis 
V. recurvis. Fructus drupaceus (maturam non vidi). — Frutices Ame- 
licae tropicae. Siipula parvse, subpersistentes. Folia alterna, inte- 
gerrima, coriacea. Fhres ad apicem petioli glomerati (pedunculo 
petiolo adnato). Bractete minutse^ squamseformes. 
The species known to me are the following : — 

1. T, Guianensis, Aubl. PI. Gui. vol. i. p. 126. t. 48?; foliis oblongo- 
ellipticis acuminatis glabris, floribus sessilibus, coroUse laciniis majo- 
libus nnguiculatis, exterioribus lineari-lanceolatis alte connatis. 

The specimen I have examined is one from French Guiana from 
Sims's herbarinm, which agrees so well with Aublet*s figure as to the 
leaves and general habit, that I have no hesitation in referring it to his 
species, notwithstanding some discrepancies in the flowers as rudely re- 
presented in the plate. I find them to be sessile amongst the very small, 
persistent, scale-like bracts. The calyx is deeply divided into five (not 
six) divisions, of which the innermost are nearly twice the size of the 
exterior one. The corolla, about three lines long, is smooth outside and 
hairy inside, the divisions or petals are united into a complete tube to 
near half their length, the three entire ones slightly overlapping the 
two others in the bud ; these two broad inner lobes are, as represented 
by Aublet, much shorter than the others, but are emarginate and bicu- 
cullate as in other species, and narrowed into a claw nearly as long as 
themselves ; the three outer ones are united into a lip as stated by 
Aublet, but that lip is not merely tricrenate, but divided into three 
linear-lanceolate lobes. The stamens are inserted at the base of the 
lobes, but the three larger fertile ones can, on splitting the tube, easily be 
separated from it, which accounts for Aublet's representing one of them 
as inserted in the base of the corolla. The disc is much smaller than 
in T, dliaia, and, in the flower I opened, was divided into two ovate 
glands opposite to the inner petals. 

2. T. latifolia, sp. n. ; foliis ovali-ellipticis acuminatis glabris, floribus 
breviter pedicellatis, corollse lobis omnibus nnguiculatis subsequi- 
longis, exterioribus oblique lanceolatis. 

My specimens are from Forsyth's herbarium. 1 found them in a 
collection of Patagonian plants given to Forsyth by Captain Middleton ; 
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they had not however, like moat of the spectmena of that collection, any 
lebel indicative of the statiou, nnd may possibly have been &oni tropi- 
cal America, Tlie leaf is much broader than in T, Guia/tensiSf aad the 
flowers arc of the shape and. size of those of T. ciliat^, but borne on 
pedioeb usually half a line long and much less hairy than in that spe- 
cies. The lobea of the corolla are all contracted at the base into claws 
nearly aa long as tbemselvea, the broad inner cmarginate bicucallate 
petals are like those of T. Guianen^^ the narrow outer ouea free, aa low 
as the inner onea^ shaped as in T, ciliata^ hut the laminee broader at the 
base. The disc is unilateral and entire, but smaller than in jT. ciliata. 

3, T. ciliata, Gardn, in Hook* Ic, t. 4-66 ; foliis oblongia obovatUve 
obtusia supra glabris subtus pnEsertiniad margines costamque dense 
sericeo-villosis, floribua subsessiUbus, corolla lobis subaequiiongis vix 
breviaaime un^uiculatisj esterioribus lanceolato-linearibua- 

Found by Mr. Gardner in the province of Goyaz in Brazil. His 
specimens (n, 3067) are very satisfactory^ and have enabled me to diB- 
Bcct more flowers than of any other sp(»cie3 of the genus. I find the 
details given in the above-quoted plate very correct, except perhaps 
that the narrow entire lobes are abruptly narrowed at the base^ espe- 
cially on one sidcj and the calycine lobes are more unequal than they 
are represented in the plate. 

4. T, cucullata, sp. n. ; foliis elongato-oblongis acuminatis glabris, 
floribua sessilibus, coroUse tubo brevissimo, lobis subaequilongis ses- 
silibus, exterioribus lanceolato-oblongis. — Jrbor gracilis, 20-pedalis. 
Folia 6-8 poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, oblique et obtuse acuminata, co- 
riacea, reticulato-venosa, glabra, petiolo 4-6 lin. longo. Flores ad 
apicem petioli densissime glomerati, sessiles, puberuli, virides, brac- 
teis parvis intermixti, in specimine vix perfecte evoluti. Sepala in- 
sequaKa, interiora corollam sequantia. Corollce tubus brevior et lobi 
superiores profundius bifidi evidentiusque cucullati quam in cseteris 
speciebus, sed forte in flore perfectiore congeneribus similiores eva- 
dunt. Stamina basi breviter monadelpha, corollse brevissime tantum 
adnata. Discus unilateralis, integer, ovario sequilongus. Styli lobi 
3 reflexi. 

A slender tree found by Mr. Spruce in the forest near San Gabriel 
on the Eio Negro. The leaves and inflorescence very much resemble 
those of Stephanopodium Peruviamim as figured by Poeppig, but the 
structure of the flowers is totally diff'erent. 
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6. T, Jmazonica, Poepp. et Endl. Nov. Gen. et Sp. Yol. iii. p. 41 ; foliis 
ellipticis utrinque acatis subtus moUiter hirsutis, drupa biloculari. 
From the neighbourhood of Ega, on the Amazon. Unknown to me, 
and only seen in fruit by Poeppig. 

The genus ChaiUetia now includes four American species, viz. — 1. 
C. pedunculata, DC, which Schomburgk describes as a stout climber, 
his specimens (1st coll. n. 477) agreeing in every other respect with 
De GandoUe's figure and description. 2. C, IcUtfolia, Spruce, sp. n. ; 
foliis ampUs obovatis v. obovali-ellipticis supra glabris subtus ramulis- 
que tomento minuto incanis, pedunculis dichotome corymbosis petiolo 
adnatis calycem sequantibus, floribus digynis. — Folia 6-9 poll, longa, 
3-5 poll, lata, basi rotundato-cuneata, saepe insequalia, apice rotundato 
cum acumine brevissimo acuto. In/lorescentia et ^ores C. pedunculata, 
nisi cymsB densiores. Sepala ovata, extus tomentosa, sestivatione im- 
bricata. Fetala angusta, bifida, intus costa elevata percursa, lobis acutis 
concaviusculis, sestivatione leviter imbricata. Squama perigyna parvse, 
subintegrse. Ovarium villosissimum, biloculare, loculis biovulatis. 
Styli 2 breves. — ^A stout climber, with white flowers, of which Mr. 
Spruce found a single plant in the Capoeiras, near Sao Gabriel. 3. C. 
vesiUa, Spruce, described in vol. iii. of this Journal, p. 372, which, like 
C. pedunculata, appears to be sometimes a slender tree, sometimes a 
stout climber. 4. C Oubensis, Poepp. et Endl. Nov. Gen. et Sp. vol. iii. 
p. 41. Unknown to me. 

Lecostemon, Mog, et Seas. (Nat. Ord. Chryaobalanacea,) 

The number of new genera and species established in De Candolle's 
Prodromus, upon no other foundation than Mo^ino and Sess^s Mexican 
drawings, has been the subject of much animadversion ; and as in many 
cases, after the lapse of many years, no specimens turned up in recent 
Mexican collections answering to the characters given, these h^ve often 
been set down as hypothetical. It is astonishing however, in regard to 
genera at least, how numerous are the instances in which, when the 
plants themselves have at length found their way into our collections, 
they have proved the general accuracy of the Spanish artists' analysis, 
and the skill with which De Gandolle has availed himself of them in 
drawing up his characters. Even where the original Mexican types 
have not been re-discovered, the validity of the generic groups has been 
frequently tested in South American congeners. On a former occasion I 
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took thft &]pJiott unity of illuatratiDg one of them, Harpo.lyc&j by means 
of a species not uncommon :n the Bruaitbn mining districts, my conclu- 
sions hnving been since confirmed by specimens of tlie Mes:icnn species 
brought home by the late Dr* Coulter; and I now feel persuaded thut 
I have identified another of them, Leaosterfioti^ in four or perhaps five 
Brarilian and Cayenne species, all as yet unpuhlisiied, though one at 
least has been for near half a century in our Ijerbaria. The Mexicaa 
type is however in tlds case still unknown to me. 

LeroJit^mofi was j)l3ced by De Cftudolie at the end o^ Rosacea ^ as a 
Tery doubtful associate, hut, TimkiTig allowance for some inaccnrocieSj 
easily accounted for in dcaerihing from a drawing, the most important 
discrepancies ranish, and the remaining characters not only leave no 
room for hesitation as to the identification of the f^nus, bat place it 
most clearly among Chr^^obalanrtcea^ though as a very distinct genus, 
of which the following may be considered as an extended character : — 
Califj; brevisj late cupulatus, dentibus 5 brevibua latis v. obsoletis, 
Fetala 5^ ad marginem disci calycem intns fere totum vestientis in- 
serta, sestivatione iinbricata, quinto intimo. Stamina numcrosa, 
disco inordinate inserta ; Jlf^menta brevissima, persistentia ; antkens 
longe lineares, erectse, basifiicflej caducse. Ovarium sessile, globo- 
6um, glahrum, uniloculare. Oottl^ 3, crecta, inserta place ntee mem- 
branacese interdum fere in dissepimentum spurium expansae. Sli/lus 
e basi ovarii adscendens, simplex, filiformis, acutus, hinc a basi v. 
a medio stigmatosus. Brupa parva, globosa, putamine crustaceo. 
Semen abortu unicum, reniformi-globosum, exalbuminosum, testa 
tenui, cotyledonibus crasso-carnosis fere confer rurainatis, radicula 
parva inflexa ad hilum spectante. — Frutices Austro-Americani. Folia 
alterna, coriacea, integerrima. Stlpulce parvae, subulatae, v. obsoletse. 
Pedunculi in axillis superioribus racemosi v. subpaniculati. Bractece 
et hracteolcB squamaeformes. Pedlcelli sub calyce incrassati, saepe cer- 
nui, fructiferi cum calyce plus minus incrassato-carnosi. Filamenta 
post anthesin diu persistentia, supra calycis disciformis marginem 
subrecurva, fere glauduliforraia. Antherce uti petala caducissima. 
Prom the above character that given by De Candolle differs chiefly 
in that he states the flowers to be apetalous ; but a glance at the speci- 
mens will readily suggest that in a not very accurate drawing the 
petals might look like coloured petaloid deciduous lobes of the calyx. 
The ovary is also said to be " in stylura desinens," but this again is a 
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mistake not unlikely to occur from the appearance of the style, where 
there are no means of actually dissecting the flower. 
The species known to me are : — 

1. Z. Gardnerianum ', foliis (parvis) petiolatis oblongis oboyatisve basi 
obtusiusculis, pedunculis folia subaequantibus 3-5-floris. — 'Frutex 
videtur, ramulis dense foliosis, novellis inflorescentiaque ferrugineis. 
Stipula subulatae, dedduse. Folia l-l^-pollicaria, coriacea, integer- 
rima, pleraque glandula y. callo terminata, petiolo 2-3 lin. longo. 
PediceUi 2 lin. longi, apice incrassati. Calycia dentes brevissimi, 
lati, obtusi, petalis delapsis vix conspicui. Petala 2^3 lin. longa, 
parum insequalia, ovalia. Stamina 40-50, filamentis glanduliformi- 
bus post anthesin supra marginem calycis recurvis. Ovarium rufo- 
puberulum. Stylus 3 lin. longus, paullo infra medium dilatatus et 
usque ad apicem hinc stigmatosus. 

Province of Piauhy, Brazil, Gardner y n. 2814. This, among the 
species known to me, must come the nearest to the original Mexican 
L, temijlorum, 

2. L, Amazonicum, Spruce ; foliis amplis obovali-oblongis basi in petio- 
lum brevem angustatis, venis tenuibus, pedunculis axillaribus race- 
mosis terminalique thyrsifero folio multo brevioribus, pedicello firuc- 
tifero leviter incrassato. — Frutex biorgyalis, ramulis crassis, inflores- 
centia rubiginosa. Stipula obsoletse. Folia 7-9 poll, longa, 2-3 
poll, lata, breviter et obtuse acuminata v. obtusa, coriacea, supra 
nitida. Racemi v. thyrsi 3-5-pollicares. Bractea et bracteolae latse, 
squamseformes. PediceUi fioridi 3-4 lin. longi. Calyx junior late 
5-dentatus, petalis delapsis truncatus, fructifer incrassato-camosulus, 
hemisphsericus, pedicello recurvo leviter incrassato. Petala et sta- 
mina Z. Gardneriani, nisi paullo majora. Drupa 4 lin. diametro. 
In the sandy campos about Santarem, on the Amazon ; a fine erect- 
growing shrub. R, Spruce, 

3. L, crassipesy Spruce ; foliis amplis oblongis obovatisve basi in petio- 
lum longum angustatis, venis tenuibus, pedunculis axillaribus race- 
mosis y. terminali thyrsifero foliis multo brevioribus, pedicello firuc- 
tifero crassissimo camoso. — Jrbor 30-pedalis. Folia quoad formam 
iis L. Amazoniei similia, sed firmiora et majora, ssepe ultrapedalia, 
3-6 poll, lata, et longius petiolata. PediceUi fructiferi rubiginosi, 
more fere Anacardii incrassato-camosi, summo apice indurato-sublig- 
nosi, 5-6 lin. diametro. Drupa vix 4 lin. diametro. 

Near Barra do Eio Negro, in the moist forest. R. Spruce, 
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3, ? Ca^enneme ; foliis anguatia ultra pedem lotigifl, 3^3 poll, latis, 

Cayeone, Martin. I have only a single specimen, of which the firuit 
is not yet ripe ; I am not sure therefore whether it may not prove to be 
a disfciDct species, 

4f, L, macropAffllum, Spruce ; foliis breviter petiolatis amplia lanceolato- 
T. obovali-oblongis basi 3onge angvistatis, venis arcuatis in nemim 
intramarginalem conflaentibus, pedunculis faaciculatis raeemosis folio 
multo breviorihua. — Ihiiex 12-'30-pedali3, rarais nodoaia. Iblia 
majora fere acsqujpedalia, obtusa^ tenuiter coriaoea^ opaca, yenia quam 
in prseoedentibua evitlentioribus. Eacemi numerosij 2^-pollicare3. 
FediceUi breves, stores praeoedentis nisi petalis an^stioribua, 
Fructus non vidi. 

Near Barra do Rio N^egro, in the Capoeiras, R. Spruce. This species 
may be very readily distinguished from the two preceding by the iutra- 
marginal nerve, formed of the connection of the primary veins, and 
continuous nearly to the apex of the leaf, whilst there is scarcely ever 
any trace of it iu the two other species. The pedicels are also much 
shorter, the calydne teeth scarcely prominent, even in the bud, and the 
petals narrower. 



On a new Genus and some new Species of Tasmanian Plants ; 5y 
J. D. Hooker, M.D., T.R.S., etc. With three Plates. 

I. MiLLiGANiA*, Eook.fL (Nat. Ord. Liliacea.) 

Perianthium persistens, patens, fere ad basin hemisphsericum, 6- (rarius 
5-7-) partitum, segmentis imbricatis. Stamina 6, parva, segmentis 
inserta ; Jllam£niis brevibus subulatis ; antheris introrsis versatilibus 
2-locularibus, polline subgloboso. Ovarium oblongum, basi perian- 
thio immersum et eo adhserens, 3-loculare. Styli 3, discreti, subu- 
lati, recurvi ; stigmata punctiformia ; ovula plurima, angulo interiori 
affixa, ascendentia, anatropa. Capsula oblonga, obtusa, profimde 
triloba, chartaceo-membranacea, ad medium tripartibilis, loculis 
(sty lis fissis terminatis) supeme breviter loculicide dehiscentibus. 
Semina plurima v. abortu pauca, ascendentia, linearia, curva ; testa 

* Milliganiay mihi, in Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 299, does not differ generically from 
Ghinnera and Dysemone^ Banks et Sol. I have to express my regret for the inad- 
vertence which led to my considering that plant as a new genus ; and at the same 
time my gratification at being enabled to dedicate the present far more interesting 
genus to one of the most indefatigable and able of Tasmanian botanists. 
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fmiatacea, atra, nitida, utrii:iqiie subcarunculata v. npice nppendica 
lata; &tdopkura membraBacea ; allfumine camoso; embr^one ti 
axillaris — Hcrbfe elat<B e^spiiosa Tasmanicts^ facie K^Xi^W^^ 9erict€s v\ 
villoste. Radix fibrosa^ fibris crassis. Polia li/ieari-e^hsifoj'juiaj mcca 
coriaoea. Seapiisjt?fl«ic*f^u*j ramosus, hracieatu^. VlortiB pedicellatij 
pi^dwcre^f albi, brdcteolatL Capaula Anguillari^. 
1, Milligania lortffi/olta ; folus ttotigato-liucaribus aubgramineia basi 
paroe villosis, paniciJa laja cffusa ramis gracilibusj bracteta brapteo- 
Usque membra naceis lineflribus lineari-lanceolalisTe. (Tab, IX.) 
Hab. Tasmania, Pranklin lliver, under shade of Hnou PineSj Feb 
ruaiyj 1345; Gunn^ 1388, Crcvicea of limestone clifl'sj GordonJ 
Biver, M^QrUarric Harbour^ December, 1846; MiUt^an^ 749 
Mr* Gunn, who discovered tbia genua and species j states that it 
grew in company with some of the most peculiar plants of Tasmania ; 
the Iluon Pine, Aaopterus glandulo&u^^ Cenarrenes nitida ^ and Richea 
paHdanifalia, all of which are typical of a most humid atmosphere. 
It so closely resembles Astella alpijta in habit and general appcarancej 
that its discoverer took it for that plant ; and he adds that the speci- 
mens were nearly three months drying between papers that were daily 
changed, — Plants apparently gi'owing in dense lurge tufts, with long 
pendulous spreading foliage and erect scapes* Roots of stoutj simple 
fibres, Siertfs of large plants nearly 3 inches in diameter at the bascj 
formed of the sheathing basea of the leaves, which are surrounded bj 
the fibres of decayed foliage. Leaves shorter or longer than the sea] 
1-3 feet long, i-2 inches broad, linear, gradually tapering at the top 
to a long point, grflssy-green, ribbed when dry, more or less silky or 
villous towards tlie base and along the midrib. Scape villous^ 1-2 Sesi 
high, branched above the middle, bearing below that one or two narrow 
linear subulate amplexicaul leaves. Panicle braeteate fit the axils; 
bractese lanceolate or Unear-lnnceolate, generally elongate; branches 
slender, spreading ; pediceb slender, cemuous, covered with silky wool, 
bearing small linear membranous bracteolse at the base, Flov^ers 
-^ inch broadj white, not jointed on to the pedicel, Perianih entire 
and eup-shaped at tho base, then divided into six (rarely five or seven) 
hnear-obiong bhuit lobes, that are imbricate and somewhat involute 
in sestivation. St^mem small, inserted at the base of the aegmeuta ; 
filaments subulate- Anthers smaD, versatile, two-lobed, Ovai-y sunk 
in the base of the perianth, and adherent at its base with it, oblong, 
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three-lobedj vrith thrco eubulate lecurvcd atig^aa, three-celledl, with 
many axile osccncling oTulea, Cnpsiile oblopgj membranous, three- 
lobed, threc-cellodj deMscing to the middlo down the axis, each cell 
splitting at the summit onl^j the divisions crowned by the persistent 
styles, which m'c aho split in halves. Seeds few or many, linear, as- 
cenrlingj corei^d with a bnttle black shining teata, tbat is contmcted 
at either end of the seed, — In stnaU specimens the leavea are a span 
long and i-^ inch broatl 

Plate IX h l^'lge. 1 and 3, Plowcrs. 3. Ovary, 4. Transverse sec- 
tion of ovary, 5, Capsule, 6, Vertical section of capsule, 7, Seed. 
8. The same cat longitndinally : — all mognyied, 
%, Milliganiu d&jsyiora; foUis coriaceis patubs c basi lata vagiuantc 
gradntim an^ustatis aeaaniaatis late sabutato^Ianceolatis lineari* 
euhulfltisvc sparse ecrieco -pilo&isj scapo robuato serieeo-villoso, 
bractcis ovaio-laiireolalis concavis louge acuminatis infimo basi louge 
nmplexicauli vaginante va^na iutegra mcmbranacea, panicula ovata 
deueiflora ram is ramulisc|^uc robustis. 
Hab, Ttiamania. Mouut SorelJ, Jl'Quan'ie Harbour. December, 
1846. I)i\ Minv/afi, 

A very different -looting plant fj^m the preceding, with much 
ahorter, more coriaceous foliage, shefvtlunn;^ lower bracts^ robust scapo, 
broader bractlets, and dense panicle. — Leaves coriaceous, 8-10 inches 
long, graduaUy tapering from a broad sheathing base, 1-1 i inch broad, 
to an acuminate point, sparingly covered with silky hairs. Scape woolly 
with silky hairs, robust, with one or two large ovate concave leafy 
bracts, that have long entire amplexicaul sheaths and tapering apices. 
Panicle 1-6 inches long ; branches short, with concave leafy bracts ; 
flowers crowded, J inch across, white. 

This curious genus is apparently intermediate between Liliacea and 
Melanthacea, differing from the former in the three separate styles and 
the partially tripartible capsule, and from the latter in the more im- 
portant characters of versatile introrse anthers, and few linear seeds 
covered with a black brittle testa. Its general resemblance to Astelia 
I have already mentioned, and it further agrees with that genus in the 
nature of the silky wool, the very coriaceous foliage, the hemispherical 
base of the perianth, oblong capsule, and especially in the long seed. 
It differs from that genus in the structure and dehiscence of the capsule, 
which resembles in form, etc., that of Anguillaria. So much diversity 
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exists hoirevcr in the fonn, plflceatation, and dehiscence of the fruit r 
Asiella^ tbnt much stress cannot be \m\\ upon that organ ; and though 
the affinities of botli Milligauia and Asielia are bo obscure, I regard 
them VA nearly allied to one another^ and lioth as members of thi 

IL TiiaypTOMENE, Endl. 

1. TiuTptomono micranlha ; gbberrima, ramulis graeilibus virgatis, 

foliis Uneari^obovatis obtusis obscure uideostatis grosse pnuctatis, 

floTibua parvia ternia in pcdunculo farcvissiino axillari eesailibns, 

ovarlQ obconico, petalis lobis calyciois rotundatis minoribuSj staim< 

- nibus B, (Tab. VILI.) 

HaBh. Tasmania ; Schontcn Island in Bass's Straits, on banks of san* 
and oyater-shells i R> C, Gunn^ Esq, {n. 2042.) April, 1848. 
Although differing from all deacriljed species of the genus (of which 
there are four or iive natives of Southern and Western Australia), 
have not hesitated to bring this curious little plant mider EntUiclier'] 
genus Thr^piomme^ with whicli in every otlier respect it perfcetl; 
agrees. It forms a small twiggy bush, with slender brancWetSj co- 
vered with little opposite leaves and bears ndiiute axillary white fiowera, 
BranchkU obscurely four-angledj covered with pale bark, Leavea 
rather crowded, auberect or patent, |--^ inch long, thick and coriaceous^ 
very shortly petioled, linear- ob ovate, blunt, covered with large dots. 
Peduncles very short, bearing one to three sessile flowers, Oal^x 1 
line long, obconic, ten-ribbedj with two minute deciduous bracts at the 
baae^ lobes five^ orbicular., Fetah smaller than the calyx^lobes, of the 
same form, white, persistent* Siamms five, with short, subulate, in- 
curved filaments, and didymouja anthers with a thickened connective; 
cells bursting transversely. Stifle short* (ha^^ with one small cell 
towards the top, contaming two very minute collateral ovules^ attached 
to a small placenta near the base of the cell. 

Plate YIIL Fig, 1. Leaf, 2* Peduncle and fioworsp 3, Flower. 
4* Vertical section of the same, 5, Transverse section of ovary, fl 
and 7' Stamens: — all magnified* 

III. Deapetes, Font, 

1, Drapetes Tasmanica; eaespitosa, caulibus prostratis crassiusculia 
ramosis, ramuhs glabris, foliis imbricatis appressis linear^oblongis 
obtusis longo ciliatLB doreo apice sencco-barbatLs concavis nervosi^^ 
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periantbii tiibo cyliudmceo sericco lobia laaoeolatis dliatis glondulia 

faucc 8 per paria approximatia globoaia, filamentia inter aegmentn 
, inaertis filiform i-Bubulatis, etjgmatc capiUito g:laudiilo90j bacca ovoi- 

dea obtuaa compresaaj semine loculo conformi testa crustaoea atra 

nitida. (Tab. TIT.) 
Hau, Summit of the Western Honntama in Tasmania, alt» 3-4000 feet j 

R a Gtim, E%q. 

The discoveiy of the genus DrapeUt on the Alps of Tasmania by our 
indefatigable correspoBdent Mr, GudDj is a very interesting though 
hardly unexpected one. It belongs to a small group of plants con- 
fined to the high aoutbem latitudes or to great elevations in wanner 
regions of the Southern Hemisphere ; and it is found iu both the Old 
and Kew "World. Ten years ago only one apeejea was knownj the B. 
museo^a of Forster, a native of Fuegia and the Falkland Islands, Since 
that period four more apecies have been disco veredj B, iJieffenbacJtiiy 
Hook, Loud, Jouru. Bot. vol, ii, p. 437- 1. 17p and J), Tn^scoides, both 
in l^ew Zealand (se^ Flora Nova^ Zelandise) ; one on the lofty mountain 
of Kini Balu in Borneo, D. ericoidm^ nob. in Hook. Ic, Plant, t. 895 ; 
and lastly the present. 

All the species of J^raptU^ very closely resemble one another, and 
form a natural genus j and one character alone of some importance dia* 
tinguishes the American species (2). muscosa) from those of the Old 
World, which is the jointing of the tube of the perianth above the 
ovary, whence the upper part falls away as the flower withers. I indi- 
cated this and some other points of difference between the South Ame- 
rican and New Zealand species in the ' Flora Antarctica,' and suggested 
the probability of these being considered of generic importance by some 
botanists. They have since then been so regarded by the late Professor 
Endlicher, who proposed the name Kelleria for the New Zealand D. 
DieffenhacMiy characterizing it by the continuous tube of the perianth, 
capitate stigma, and broad gland opposite each segment of the perianth ; 
these characters are common to the Bornean and Tasmaniau plants, ex- 
cept that the gland is divided, or rather there is a pair of these organs, 
iu both the latter species. 

Plate VII. Fig. 1. Leaf. 2. Flower. 3. Stamens and glands. 
4. Ovary. 5. The same cut open. 6 and 7. Fruit. 8. The same 
cut open, showing the seed. 9. Embryo : — all magnified. 
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Von Maetius on Stove Cultivation. 

The following aphoristic summary of Professor von Marfcius's Re- 
marks on the scientific objects and the utility qf Plant Houses^ addressed, 
in fourteen letters, to the editor of * Flora,' we think not unsuited to a 
Kew Garden Miscellany. The memoir in extenso, though full of in- 
terest, is beyond our scope and limits. Its title is 
Bemerkungen iiber die wissenschqftliche Bestimmung und die Leistigungen 
unserer Gewachshduser ; von Hofrath Be. von Maetitjs, Yorstand 
und Conservator des kon. botanischen Gartens in Miinchen. In 
Briefen an den Herausgeber. Flora per 1853, n. 11, etc. (Sepa- 
rately printed, 126 pages.)* 

1. First of all it is to be determined what plants are to be cultivated 
in a given Plant-house, or its separate parts. The more select the 
choice, the more judicious their grouping according to habits and cul- 
ture, the easier and cheaper will be the execution of the structure, and 
the treatment of its contents. 

2. The distinction between a Serre d'exhibition, " ein hohes Schau- 
haus" (large stove conservatory ?) and a low stove, " ein niedrigeres 
Gewachshaus," must be kept rigidly in view, according to their diflfe- 
rent requirements; and it is preferable, accordingly, as regards eco- 
nomy and management, to have two separate buildings, instead of one, 
for accomplishing the objects in contemplation. Plants of low and 
humble growth should be banished from a large building destined 
chiefly for trees and tall shrubs, and placed in one of suitable elevation. 

3. In the construction of a Stove-Conservatory, it is an important 
consideration, whether the intention is to exhibit the growth and habit 
of its inmates, or chiefly their flowers and fruits. 

4. In order to favour, in the greatest degree possible, the harmonious 
growth of the plants, to obtain a uniform development of branches and 
leaves, such a building must be capable of admitting light from all sides. 

5. But this object may be attained in our climate, by admitting light 
to the North, from above, independent of its indispensable access from 

* We are indebted to our Mend Dr. Wallich for the translation of this important 
document, which, owing to the technical nature of many of its details, has been a 
work of much difficulty. Could its talented author. Dr. von Martins, visit any of 
those gardens in England, where first-rate tropical houses are managed by men of 
first-rate ability, we think he would find reason to alter Ids opinion very materially 
on many of the points he discusses. — ^£d. 
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the Bouth, and aUo the East and Weat ; for, reflected light acts more 
P9werfully than direct, the greater the aDgle of incidence of its rays. 

6. If it is tbund dcainible to fipply ghiss extensively on the north- 
aide, this important result will he attained, tlmt it will contribute to- 
wards maintaining as uniform a degree of heat within as possible (by 
preventing ita accumulation in the higher strata of air), and promoting 
transversal currents, 

7. In both the one and the other description of buildings, it is par- 
ticularly to be attended tOj that shade^plniit^ ivca kept entirely apart from 
others ; if in the same house, they require distinct treatment, 

8. The plants which belong to the Stove -Conservatory are those, pe- 
culiar to tfie forest vegetation, both tlie loftiest and ordinary, of their 
native country ; and as the denseness of a forest impedes tlie full deve- 
lopment of its treesj so does the same happen in a crowded house. 
Hence the area must be proportionate to tJie production of branches 
and leaves. That those structures are in many casca overloaded with 
plants, is proved by the practice of removing many of these out of doors, 
into the open aii', in summer ; the remnant being mostly numerous 
enough to occupy the entire epaoe, without preventing commodious ac- 
cess. 

9* The more spacious the building is, the greater opportunity does 
it afford, for cultivating also plants which thrive under considerable 
privation of light ; that is to say, sucli of these, as are kept irrespec- 
tively of their flowering, or which may be accommodated with light at 
that particular period, or else are accustomed to blossom in the shade. 

10. The organization of trees fits them in a greater degree than 
plants of lower stature, to have the loss of light compensated by an in- 
crease of temperature in the soil ; and they demand, accordingly, espe- 
cial care in that respect during the season of the year, when the scanty 
supply of light indicates a judicious and cautious increase of bottom- 
heat in the building. 

11. Since the forest- vegetation is, on the whole, more dependent on 
periodical light, than the ground- vegetation, it follows, that we must 
employ a variety and complication of appliances, in order to modify the 
eftect of light and shade, which are less indispensable in the low houses 
(propagating stoves) where herbaceous and the like plants are chiefly 
and extensively cultivated. 

12. These last -mentioned buildings and plants ought to have as 
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much as po33ible continuous rlnyliglit, in oonformity to what takes place 
in their natun^ place of ^wtl* ; wliei"eas 

13. Tlie lower foreat-ve^tatiDu ilemnnds a strong def^e of direct 
ligjbt, and if eciuinoctialj or from hot tropical countries, a lonof-continued 
and uniform increiiae of Ueat. 

14. Tiie ground-vei^ctation of various tropical and subtropical re- 
gions are sulijcctj sometimea, to a very considerable reduction of tem- 
peraturcj owina; to the powerful nocturnal radiation of heat; so that 
plants from ilieiice, aliould be carefully separated from those, which arc 
impatient of any coiiaidcmble diminution of temperature. It is in this 
respect that mountain -plants from the tropics, will bear being associated 
with tl>ose of sut) tropical regions, 

15. As fm' as it is practicable^ such plants only, aa ag^e in their 
periods of vegetation J should be associated together in nny description 
of house ; especially in those cases, where the transition from one vital 
period into an other, is very energetic, and Tvhere the state of rest is in 
oonsequenoe strongly marked. In short, plants of very different pe- 
riodicity, shoidd always be kept apart irom each other, 

16. IJi the reconstruction or arrangement of houses, the productions 
of one and the same native country ought, wherever possible, to be as- 
sembled together. It is advantageous to go beyond even the couunon 
classification of Capo of Good Hope houses. New Holland houses, etc,, 
and to establiah single ilorol regions, in separate builflings, or divisions 
of them. 

17» Whenever it is refiuirod to subdivide and accommodate a house 
for different cultures, those plants, which arc nearest allied in their 
life-periods, ought to be grouped together ; while others, which differ 
greatly in that point, should be kept farthest remote from each other* 

18. In selectin;^ the proper site in a given locahty, the fu:st consi- 
deration should be, whether the intended building admits of being 
erected at right angles to the meridian, or at what dcchnation from 
it ; and eonse(|uently, what hght can be obtniued at certain times of the 
year^ or the day. So likewise must attention be paid, to the peenhari- 
tics of the climate in which the garden is situated, in apportioning the 
different locahties in the building itself. Under this head comes espe- 
cially the direction of the prevaihng winds at <lifferent seasons, by 
which the temperature of one or the other aspect of the houee may be- 
come particularly lowered* 
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19. According to the nature of the plants in the house and its sub- 
divisions, the amount of moiature given to them by vanoua contrivances 
must be regidated. The antiquated terma hot and moUt^ hoi and dry^ 
cold and moisi^ cold and dr^^ iind an application here to some extent ; 
for example, plants from dry places require being heated exclusively by 
means of hot air conveyed in pipes ; while others are best suited by 
tubes conveying hot water, or by a regulated admission of warm va- 
poura. On these important differences depend the terms of dry and 
dai^ stoves (to which latter belong those for Orchidea) ; but as we 
become nearer acquainted with the wants of certain families and florasj 
nceording to the degree and periodicity of a variety of ittfiuences, we 
shall have to proceed further in these subdivisions; and this pomts 
out, tbat the cultivation of Orchideaj Ferns, Bromeliaceaj Aroideis^ 
ScUaminea, etc. ought, as far as practicable, to he tept as^mder* 

20. The ventilation of the buildiag is another point of great weight; 
for free air furnishes not only the pahtlmn vitm to plantSj causing 
the manifold internal movements of vegetation ^ but it promotes the 
act of impregnation, among others by the aid of small insects. The 
cultivator has moreover the power of adding certain gases to the at- 
mosphere in the housCj which may serve^ under certain circumstances, 
to promote vegetation. 

21. Aquatic plants being, with few exceptions, of humble stature, 
their cultivation belongs properly to low stoves. Some kinds of a taller 
growth might be suitably provided for in conservatory stoves by placing 
them round fountains or artificial cascades. They will however attain 
their greatest perfection in stoves especially devoted to their culture, 
and heated by hot waler. 



On three new Genera connected with the Indian Flora ; by 
George Bentiiam, Esq. 

I. Stocksia. (Nat. Ord. SapindacecB.) 

The fine collection of plants made by Dr. J. E. Stocks in Upper Be- 
loochistan in April and May, 1860, has already supplied materials for 
some interesting papers by that zealous botanist in the former volumes 
of this Journal, and he is now preparing a general catalogue of all his 
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collections from Beloochistan and Scinde. In the meantime he has 
transmitted to me for examination some of the more remarkable species, 
and, amongst others, what appears to be a perfectly new form of Sa- 
pindacea. As I have his full permission to publish any of his plants, 
I gladly avail myself of it to dedicate this genus to one who promises 
to hold so distinguished a plaqp among the investigators of Indian 
Botany. 

In outward appearance this prickly, almost leafless shrub, assumes 
the rigid, divarfcately-branched, scraggy form of so many of the vege- 
table productions of those arid table-lands. Without the flowers one 
might take it for a very thorny Lycium, but it is polypetalous, and 
amongst these the hypogynous disc, the imbricated sepals, the hairy 
tuft at the base of the petals, the vacancy left by the deficient fifth one, 
a certain obliquity in the flower, and the three-celled ovary, at once 
point to Sapindacea, showing a close aflBlnity to FauUinia and its 
nearest allies ; whilst the simple leaves and the geminate, not solitary, 
ovules in each cell refer it to the tribe of Bodonea. The fruit is indeed 
as yet wanting to complete the history of the genus, but we have quite 
sufficient to give it a distinct character, and to fix its affinities. Dr. 
Stocks gathered the plant on the 26th March, at Gralangon in the 
high plains of Upper Beloochistan, at an elevation above the sea of 
about 5127 feet. 

The following are the technical botam'cal characters : — 
Char, Gen, Stocksia. Sepala 5, orbiculata, aestivatione valde imbricata. 
Petala 4, versus marginem disci hypogyni inserta, aestivatione im- 
bricata, basi fasciculo denso pilorum appendiculata, quinti superioris 
sede vacua. Stamina 8, subexcentrica, disco inter petala et ova- 
rium inserta, filamentis filiformibus, antheris ovatis bilocularibus. 
Ovarium triloculare, quandoque abortivum, sessile. Omla in loculis 
gemina, in medio anguli centralis collateraliter affixa. Stylus in- 
curvus, apice attenuato minute stigmatosus. — ^Frutex foliia simpli- 
cidus. 
Species unica : ^S^. Brahuica. — Frutex glaberrimus, glaucescens, divari- 
cato-ramosissimus, ramulis spinescentibus horridus. Ramuli novelli 
rubescentes. Folia pauca, Idnc inde ramulis abortientibus fascicula- 
ta, alterna, linearia, obtusa, basi in petiolum brevissimum contracta, 
i-1 poll, longa, 1 lin. lata, pallide virentia, costa vix conspicua, cse- 
terum enervia. Fedunculi racemosim 1-3-flori, ad nodos fasciculati, 
VOL. V. 2 R 
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Vix aomipollicares. Bracteolce aub pedieollis vel ad nrticubitionem 
peduncvdi uniflori parvtc, decidua?. Pedicdli 1-3 Iia- longi, tljracteo- 
Jati. Sepala 1 J lin. longa, orbiciilato-coneavaj mitmtc ciliolata. Fe- 
tala calyci subffiqualia v. minora, elUptica, obtusa; qiuDtHm forte 
noTiTiunquam adest caeteris multo minus, ego tamen sedem semper 
vaciiam vidi. Discus pulviiiiformis,u;amosiiSj medio depreasus. Sia- 
mina corolla duplo longiora ; filamcnta filiformia, basL «xtus longe pi- 
losa, ca^terum glabra \ antherarum loculi longilndinallter dehiscentcs. 
Ovarium triquctrumj acututn, in floribns pluribus submascull? parvum 
et arbortiv'UTii, in fcrtilibns pet alia vix breviuSn FruHns iion vidi. 

Steacheya. (Nat. Ord. L^uminosa-Papiliomcea.) 

Next to the polyandrous Ma^acarpesa^ and to a aingular little alpine 
plant wbicb may be a very much reduced or possibly an abnormiil 
state of a P/ritvficulacea^ this new Lef^nmivoia is perhaps the most 
curious omong^ the numerous plants collected in the mountains of Nortb 
India, by Messrs. Strachey and Winterbottom, Its general appearance 
and Houers arc those of the atcinless nstragaloid Iftdi/aartij but, as in 
Evtrsmatmaj there is no trace of articulation in the pod^ it is distin- 
guiahed from tbe latter genus by its babitj and by the pods toothed on 
the edges like thoae of Bi^erruln^ besides being more or It^sa cchinate 
along the centre of the broad sides. It must be placed next to Evers- 
mannia, with a close natural affinity to Iledysariim., although in our 
present somewhat artificial arrangement both genera rank amongst Ga- 
lerjecB. I have great pleasure in dedicating this genus to the distin- 
guislied traveller who first discovered it in the mountains of the Tibe- 
tan frontier, Captain Richard Strachey, in commemoration of the ser- 
vices he has rendered to Indian Botany during his survey of the moun- 
tains of Kamaon and adjoining districts, and of the liberality w^ith 
which, under the sanction of the Court of Directors, he has, in con- 
junction wdth Mr. Winterbottom, distributed their conjoined valuable 
collections so as to render them available for the purposes of science. 
The species has evidently a wide geographical range in the Tibetan 
mountains, as Dr. Thomson gathered it at the Lanak Pass in Western 
Tibet and Dr. Hooker in Northern Sikkim, always at an elevation of 
15,000 feet and upwards, above the level of the sea. 
Char. Gen. Stracheya. Calyx bibracteolatus, dentibus 5 elongatis 

subbilabiatus. CorollfE vexillum obovatum, carinam obbque trunca- 
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tarn aequans, alis angustis brevioribus. Stamina diadelpha, apice 
abrupte infracta, filamento vexillari a basi recto. Ovarium sessile, 
pauci-ovulatum. Legumm exsertum, continuum, piano -compressum, 
indehiscens, transverse reticulatum, suturis sinuatis spinoso-dentatis, 
faciebus aculeis compressis longitudinaliter auctis. — Herha suffruti- 
cosa, csespitosa, habitu et floribus Hedysaris subacaulibus similis, 
legumine distincto, JEversmannia affinis. 
Species unica : S. Tihetica. — Caules brevissimi, dense caespitoso-ramosi, 
ramis rarius subelongatis l-l^-poUicaribus. StipuUs scariosae, lato- 
ovatae, 2-3 lin. longse, obtusiusculae, postice connatae, adpresse pu- 
bescentes. Folia pinnata. Petiolus communis 1^-2-pollicaris, 
complanatus, adpresse pubescens. loliola 8-10-juga, ovata v. ob- 
longa, obtusa, 3-6 lin. longa, supra glabra, subtus plus minus ad- 
presse pilosa. Racemi 1-4-flori, intra folia subsessiles, rachi pe- 
dicellisque saepius calyce brevioribus. Bractea lanceolatae, subsca- 
riosae, sericeo-pilosulae ; bracteolae consimiles, calycis tubum sub- 
aequantes v. paullo longiores. Calyx anguste campanulatus, pilis ad- 
pressis pubescens, tubo Hlin., laciniis 2 lin. v. paullo longioribus 
inter se subaequalibus, 2 supremis tamen magis approximatis et in- 
terdum altius connatis. Fexillum 7 lin. longum, obovatum, emargi- 
natum, basi in unguem latum contractum. ^la anguste oblongae, 
falcatae, obtusae, unguiculatae, hinc obtuse auriculatae, lateraliter su- 
pra medium intus gibbae. Carina alis longior et pluries latior, 
vexillo vix brevior. Ovarium fere glabrum, ovulis circa 4. Leyumen 
sessile, polHcare v. paullo longius, 3 lin. latum, tenuiter pubescens. 
Aculei marginis et facierum saepe lineam longi, basi dilatati, faciales 
e venis transversis orti. Semina inter se distantia, reniformia, funi- 
culo brevi estrophiolato. 

Carlemannia. (Nat. Ord. Rubiacea-HedyoUdea,) 

I find this plant in the herbarium of my late most valued friend Dr. 
Charles Lemann, whose zeal in the cause of botanical science is so well 
known to his numerous correspondents. Although he published but 
little, he had thoroughly investigated the botany of the island of Ma- 
deira, and liberally communicated the results of his labours on that and 
other floras, to all to whom they could be useful. During the latter 
years of his life, he devoted his time and his means to the formation of 
an extensive herbarium, which he continued to increase even after the 
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progress of his last fatd malady had taken from liim all prospect of any 
further personal eiajoyment. Sotfie portions of this collection he kindly 
transferred, to me before his deceosej hut the great hulk, amounting to 
ahout 30^000 species, has since thou^ in compliance with his wishes, 
been presented by his hrother to the University of Cambridge. An 
importtint item in the herbariumj including the species I now deacrihe, 
ia composed of the Indian collections of hia friend, the late Dr. Griffith, 
which frives me the opportunity of associating, in the name I propose, 
those of these two friends and botanists. 

1 consider the Carlemannict Griffiihlt as an undoubted Rabiacear 
although it differs in two striking particulars from the great mnss, if 
not from the whole, of that extensive Order. The leaves are serrately 
toothed, and the stamens are reduced to two in a tetramerous fiower. 
At first sight the plant appears also to be eotstipulate, hut on a careful 
examination it will be found in the young shoots that the petioles arc 
connected by a prominent line bearing occasionally a few minute teeth^ 
and this line may even be traced on the old stems, although it becomes 
very faint. In aU other respects the Carlemannia is a genuine Hedyo- 
tidea. In habit it resembles some species of Qphiorrhizas in inflores- 
ceuoe and capsule it is near to some of the broad-leaved corymbose 01- 
fknlandiis. Dr. Griffith procured specimens from the neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling and gathered others from the Khasiya hills, and it has been 
since collected in both these localities by Drs. Hooker and Thomson. 
Char. Gen. Carlemannia. Ca/ym limbus 4-partitus. Corollce iuhw^ 
tenuis, limbus patens, lobis 4 sestivatione imbricata, uno exteriore 
paullo majore. Stamina 2, medio tubo inserta, inclusa; filamenta 
brevia ; nnthera? oblongae, loculis parallelis distinctis. Stylus apice 
breviter bifidus, lobis crassiusculis intus planis stigmatosis. Discus 
epyginus annularis, brevis, subbipartitus. Ovarium biloculare. Pla- 
centa e basi loculorum erectae, multiovulata3. Cajpsula globosa, ca- 
lycis limbo coronata, membranacea, loculicide dehiscens, valvulis 
integris medio septiferis. Semina numerosa, parva, testa coriacea, 
raembrana interna albumini adnata grosse reticulata. Albumen grosse 
granulatum. Embryo minutus, vix a granulis albuminis distingu- 
endus. 
Species unica : Carlemannia GriffUJdi. — Ilerba (bipedalis) glabra, oppo- 
site ramosa, ramis tcretibus ad nodos flexuosis. Stipules ad lineani 
parum clevatani, interdura minute dentatani, petiolos connecten- 
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tern, reductse. Folia opposita, petiolata, ovata v. ovato-lanceolata, 
longiuscule acumiData, margine serrate -creData, basi rotundata v. 
cuneata, 2-3-pollicaria, membranacea, viridia, penninervia. Oynus 
terminales v. in dichotomiis ramorum superiorum pedunculatae, 
dichotomae, floriferse semipollicein, fructiferse sesquipollicem latse, 
multiflorse, ramulis ultimis pedicellisque altemis. Bractea parvsB, 
lineares. Mores circa 2 lin. longse, glabrae. Ovarium globosum. 
Calyda lobi oblongi, inequales, tubo corollse multo breviores. Cb- 
rolUs laciniae tubo suo multo breviores, lato-ovatae, obtusae, dorso 
sub apice gibbae v. submucronatae. CapmUs virides, 2 lin. diametro, 
iis Oldenlandiarum simillimae. 



Description and Figure of a new ¥^B>v from Malacca; by Sir W. J. 
Hooker, D.C.L., F.E.A. and L.S. 

(Tab. XI.) 

PoLYPODiUM (Drynaria) Lobbianum, Hook. 

Frondibus amplis glabris coriaceis nitidis flabelliformibus e basi repeti- 
tim (4-5 -ties) profunde dichotomis, laciniis lineari-lanceolatis acumi- 
natis integerrimis, costa centrali, soris utrinque subuniserialibus, 
stipite elongato fusco nudo. 
Hab. Mount Opbir, Mr. Thomas Lobb. 

This fine species of Fern seems, like the Malonia, to be peculiar to 
the locality just mentioned ; at least I have seen nothing approaching to 
it from elsewhere, nor indeed am I aware that it has been gathered by 
any other collector than Mr. Lobb. At the first aspect, a resemblance 
to two Ferns of the Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago is discovered ; 
namely, Polypodium (Dipteris) Horsfieldii, Br., and P. Wallichii, Hook, 
et Grev., especially in the flabellate and dichotomous ramification ; to 
P. TTaUichii still further in the capsules of the sori being " imbedded 
in a gum-like pulpy substance.*' Here however the similarity ceases. 
The venation differs considerably from the two Ferns in question, for 
whereas they have always two stout veins (costa) running up each seg- 
ment or division of the frond (generally meeting and uniting below the 
apex), the secondary veins (very conspicuous) running at right angles 
with them (transversely) across the area between the two costas, and 
again from the costa nearly to the margin (then uniting) ; the tertiary 
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vems fonning small, nearly uniform, square areolae, within which are 
Ihe ultimate, much tlivaricatiug, and free yeinlets. bearing the sori - 
iu our plant there is only one primary stout vein or central costa, and 
from each side of that more than half the space between it and the 
margin is occupied by a series of large subheiagonal areolea, formed 
by slender secondary veins, within which alone are the very divaricating 
and ultimate free, or soriferous, veinlctaj and between these and the 
margin are lesser areolea in one or two irregular series, including their 
veinletSj always free from sori. Thus in our plant, the sori being con- 
fined to the costal primary areolea, they form a pretty regular single 
aeries on each aide the midrib, whereas iu P. Sor^Jiddii and Jf^allichii 
the sori (irtj tvidely diffused in the more uniform sccoudary areoles. 

In constituting the genus Blpkrls (D, coujugata, R^dnw^^ Polypo- 
dium [Dtpteris] Horsfieldii, Br.), Br, Reinwardt seems to have been 
guidL^d more by habit than by essential character ; for hia only deacrip- 
tiou of tb<i genus la '* Capsultfi in disco froudis sparasej soUtariu^ aut eun- 
fertJC. ludusium nullum/' — M, Pee, who, as far as 1 kuoWj ia the only 
author besides Reinwardt that upholds BipterU aa a genus, gays, " II est 
facile de recoanaitre ce geure a ses norvures primaires finbelliformes et a 
Tabsence du mesoneure. La frT>iide est profondement divisde en deux 
parties, cjui tendeat a s'appliquer Tune contie i*autre par leur lame su- 
perieure." Strange to say, he seems to be acquainted with only one 
species, and makes the Folypod'mm Wallichii a synonym of the Bipterls 
conjugata of Eeinwardt (Pol. Horsfieldii, Br.). Mr. Brown gives the 
following excellent character of the "subgenus" {pi Polypodium) '^ Bip- 
teris : — Sori subrotuudi, sparsi (v. transversim subseriati) inter (frondis 
palmatae) venas primarias dichotomas earumque divisiones, venulis di- 
varicatissimis anastomosantibus iusidentes. Indiisiiim (verum) nullum. 
— Caudex repens, teres. Frondes elongato-stlpitatce, hinatce ; partiales 
dmidlataj palmato-lobatcB. Venulae secundce tertiaricB et ultimce divarl- 
catissimcB, crehre anasto7nosmites, penultimcB latere sorifercs, ultimce apice 
vix dilatato lihero, Indusium spurium, vel {in D. Horsfieldii) pili sormn 
cingentes et capsulis intermixti ; vel {in J). Wallichii) materia pulposo- 
grumosa cajjsulas imynaturas obtegens.^^ 

Even the hinate character (whence the name) of Bipteris is not ap- 
parent in our plant, for the primary furcation does not divide the frond 
into two equal portions : the whole frond is a series of deep dichoto- 
mies digitate rather tlian palmate. If there arc characters to distin- 
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guish our present Fern from DipterU (whether a genus or subgenus), 
there are assuredly none to separate it from the Fkymatodes (or Dry- 
naria, Bory) group of Polypodium: for though there are numerous 
forms of venation in that genus or subgenus, it would be easy to point 
out species with almost exactly analogous venation : take the Polypo- 
dium trid^ctylum. Wall., for example (Hook, et Grev. Ic. Fil. t. 219), 
where too there is an approach in the frond to a digitate character, 
"profunde digitato-tripartita;'* and in that group appears to me its 
proper place. 

Tab. XI. Plant: — naL size, 1. Portion of the upper side of a 
frond : — magnified, 2. Portion of the under side, with son : — magnified. 



The UncomO'ComOy or V homo-homo ^ of Natal. 

[The following has just been communicated to us by Mr. Moore : it 
would be a boon to science if all botanists would follow Mr. Moore's 
excellent example, and correct their often unavoidable errors as soon as 
discovered. — Ed .] 

In reference to the Vhomx)-homo^ mentioned at page 227, Mr. D. 
Hanbury has called my attention to a medicinal Fern, Uncom^-com^, 
mentioned by Dr. Pappe in his Cape medical flora, as being used by 
the Zulu Caifres. This Fern is there identified with the Aspidium 
athamanticum of Kunze. On again turning to Kunze's own description 
of that species (Linnaea, xviii. 123), I find Incomo-como quoted as its 
native Caffre name. This had been previously overlooked in conse- 
quence of Kunze's statement, that the Fern he was describing was a 
Nephrodium ; and notwithstanding some points of resemblance, I should 
still have considered the Aspidium athamanticum distinct from the Fern 
I have described as Laatrea PlantH (the latter not being a ** Nephro- 
dium" not having a " lanceolate " frond, nor " very remote " lower 
pinnae, and none of them being " oblong," as Kunze describes his to 
have been), had not an authentic specimen of Kunze's plant in Sir W. 
Hooker's herbarium proved the two to be identical, as I learn from 
Mr. J. Smith, who has compared them. Such being the case, it only 
remains to cancel the name Lastrea Plantii, and to substitute that of 
Lastrea athamantica for the no. 313 of Mr. Plant's collection. 

T. Moore. 
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EaeiracU/rom various Letters from Ma. James Dktjmmokd, rdaliAg to 
ih& Botany <^ Swan Si,vek. 

Hi^wtbomdcji. 

Bdng obliged to returnj for the purpose of Tecruiimg our stoclt of 
flour and otlier necessdry articlcSj I write you a few^ lioea, wishing to 
give some particulara of the jouroey. For about aeveuty-fivo miles 
froDi the Moore Eirer, we proceeded nearly due north over a rich 
grassy counliyj which exhibited little novelty, but was gay with the 
flowers of my Lfifcrencella la^\ceolata^ one of the lovelipst of plants. Its 
large seeds afforded food to the Muphonia spletide^s of Goald, which I 
found breeding in the district. On the summit of a low bushy hill we 
discovered a charming Legumiuous shrub, 3 or 4) feet liigb, and bearing 
brilliant scarlet fiowers, nearly 2 inches long, varying to yellow, and 
which resemble those of a Temple foftia more than any Austrnlian genus 
I know. At present I have called it T. rtf/ina, for it is truly the 
(juecn of LegnmifiOiiS. Its sced-vessela arc like those of Jacksonln. 

Some twenty miles more eastward, we found a singular Legimnnous 
plant, which may be said to be a alu'ub without It^af or steui; for the 
flowers, which spring from the crown of the root, grow there in dense 
fasciculated masses, and only reach the surface of the ground. In full- 
sized specimens these close tufts of blood-red blossoms are sometimes 
more than a foot in diameter. If this plant can be raised in pots, it 
will have a most singular appearance, for all that is seen above the 
mass of bloom will be a few branched, thorny processes, which doubt- 
less perform the functions of leaves. The pools of water, in the grassy 
country, exhibit two species of Lenma, apparently identical with two 
that are found in Britain, and two kinds of monoicious Valisyteria. 
The flats of the Swan River, where the water is salt for six months of 
the year, and subject to great variations of depth, present another 
species, with spiral footstalks. 

There are some extraordinary natural barrows in this district. I 
have noticed them as far north as the Beaufort Iliver, and as for south 
as I have visited these regions, but I can give no guess as to the cause 
of their formation. They occur of various shapes and sizes, from a few 
yards to several acres in extent, and may be seen alike in the stiff" clay 
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of the WhUe-g^im forests, and in t]ie richest grassy country, where the 
rocks arc nil granite. The vegetation which they preaent is peculiar, 
and several plants grow on tliem wliicb I have seen aowhere else. To 
the north I detected a fine Centaureay or plant allied to that genus; 
the flowers are rose'Colonred, and as large as those of Cardum arvennt; 
also a beautifid Le^vminosa and several Grasses, East from the grassy 
districts, and about the same meiidifln of longitude with the Wangan 
Hillsj the country is in many places so thick of scrub, that horses could 
Bcarcely penetrate it, and again for miles without a plants even of grass. 
' We passed the beds of several aalt-wnter lakesj which were but recently 
driedj and on their banks grew many plants allied to CliGnopodium ; 
also a curious diajcious Malvaceae the first instance I have ever noticed 
where a species of tliis Order has the male and female inflorescence 
separate ; two Gremlleas with scarlet flowers, new to me* and two 
ffakeas. One of the latter is a small tree, with leaves like your S, 
pJatifcarpa^ but much longer and stronger, and terminating in sharp 
tboms, altogether a moat formidable species ; it has fine yellow flowers, 
and upon H grew a new Loranthu^. The foliage of the other Hakea is 
Silvery, striated, and lanceolate, and it produces upright spikes of crim- 
son flowers, excelling those of any other species in beauty; as yet I 
have only seen it three times. I am sorry to remark tbat your figure 
of H. platycarpa^ in the ' Icones Pbintarum/ is drawn from imperfect 
and small specimens^ aud which do not exhibit the peculiar character 
in the hooked solitary spine, which springs from both aides of the 
capanlCi In the same district a noble Evitalyptus abounded, which 
eclipses even your E, fnaerocarpm ; its flowers are crimson and golden- 
y*llow, and freely produced on plants which have not attained half the 
full stature of 12-15 feet high. Sometimes these charming blossoms 
vary with pale red and white ; tbey hang in profusion from the tips of 
the branches . 

Near our first bivouac I gathered a singular Orchideous plant, hav- 
ing the hinged lower bp of Drakea ; only three plants could be detected 
in flower, and one of tbem I have put into spirits, as yon directed. 
Our present mode of travelling is not favourable for collecting Orchidt^^ 
which require close investigation of particular spots in order to detect 
them, and the same may be said of Cryplogamic^ though 1 discovered 
several Oharas^ which will go home in this set of plants. I also found 
specimens of the gigantic fungus previously described, and 1 dried 
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some slices of it over our fire, witU a portion of the leathery coveriug^ 
of its pileus. Soou the Shep/*^d*9 PvrJie of our native laurl will be 
equally common in Australia, Many species allied to Lepyium ^t^iw 
here ; hut I fiuU that others, which from their similarity to Stihularia 
aquafica I had referred to Cruci/i^rtSf belong in reality to entirely dif- 
ferent families; and, ag;ain, my supposed RannnculacetB have proved^ 
by the help of the microscope you sent jne, to be UnihellifertB. 1 trust 
to avoid sujch blunders in future, now that I need no longer trust to 
the nalted eye, nod my sight is not so jiente aa once it was* 

We have a curious httle plant in this country, nearly allied to J)l- 
chondra repent of Brown, if not the same 5 it has Inng puzzled me, but 
I have at last discovered that the flowers are euhterraiieanj in at least 
ninety-nine cases ont of a hundred. Tiiis underground inflorescencf^j, 
which never sees the light, yet perfects its seeds in nbundanee. The 
plant is common on the bante of all our rivers, from the Swan to King 
George's Sound. You will be pleased with the three little CompoailiB 
1 sent you: one seems to have solitary flowers, or perhaps you will 
consider the whole plaut a flower. Another bright yellow -blossomed 
little fellow, with curious connate yelloiv perichietial leaves, is a novelty 
to me in this Order* 

i hope you have ere now received speeiraens, enclosed in a recent 
letter, of our beautiful little Swan Eiver PhascMm, allied to P. sen'atum. 
I shall put into this letter a singular little seaweed, like an OpMoglos- 
sum : it grows in crevices of rocks on the beach, and is exposed at low 
water. 

The natives talk much of the scarlet-flowered BanJcsia, resemblins: 
but excelling B. grandis, which inhabits the country to the east. My 
only w^ay to obtain it would be to go from the Wangan Hills on foot^ 
during the wet season, for in the district it inhabits there is no grass 
for the subsistence of horses. 

During our journey, my son got five or six specimens of the JFar- 
rong^ a curious small kangaroo, with a nail at the end of its tail, but 
distinct from the species described by Gould as liaving this appendage. 
He also procured half-a-dozen specimens of the native Marmhw, a 
beautiful little kangaroo, striated crosswise with dark and light grey, 
and the fur tipped with long silvery hairs, both male and female indi- 
viduals. Of the EpJiema splendens wc saw six or seven pairs, but only 
succeeded in shooting one young cock-bird, nearly full-grown : it is 
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perhaps the largest and finest specimen that has been secured of this 
noble bird. In a few days wc start again for the East. 

P,S. — I pointed out the barrows, which I have described in the 
former part of this letter, to Mr, Jukes, the naturalist of H.M.S. Fly, 
when he favoured us with a visit to Hawthomden. He has made geo- 
logy his particular study, and he tried and examined the calcareous 
nodules which are found in the mounds, and pronounced them to be 
limestone, and he thinks that the lime was deposited by springs which 
formerly existed. But the soil of these barrows, although fertile, is 
quite different from that which has formed, or is in course of formation, 
in the vicinity of springs. From all I have been able to observe, it 
seems to me they are deposits of a peculiar salt, probably the same as 
is found crystallized on the surface of lakes in the Interior. 

James Deummond. 
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Botanical Expeditvm to Oregon. 

Under the title that heads this article, a thin quarto pamphlet has 
appeared, containing a notice of some of Mr. Jeffrey's discoveries, to- 
gether with five well-drawn and lithographed plates, from the pencil 
of Dr. Greville, By the accompanying text we are given to under- 
stand, that Mr. Jeffrey's period of engagement expires in November 
next, and that the funds subscribed will be exhausted in paying his 
salary and expenses up to that date. The committee of the Society 
under whose auspices he is employed, desire to contract with him for 
a continuation of his services, and recommend that the subscribers 
constitute a fresh association for the purpose, to act from November, 
1863, to November, 1854, Old subscribers are requested to com- 
municate their views and wishes on the subject to Andrew Murray, 
Esq., Secretary of the Oregon Committee, at their earliest convenience, 
and to enlist the co-operation of others who may be desurous of coming 
forward as subscribers for so desirable -an object 

From an examination of the plants that passed through our hands. 
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we have no hesitation in prououodng this object to be one of tho 
greateat importance to the iuteresta of horticulture and arboricultttre, 
aa well aa of botanical science, and we earnestly hope tliat the views of 
the committee to whom the cultivators of these pursuits are under so 
great obligationa will be liberally re&ponded to. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without an appeal against the mode 
adopted of makiug public (if indeed a printed commuaication without 
date or publisher be called so) the names of the new^, or supposed 
newr^ plants dia covered by Mr* Jeffrey, namely, the registering provi- 
sional names with '* Oregon Committee" oa authority. To take one 
example : — 

**690i. Ri&es BJut^tmse^ Oreg, Com, Shasta Butt. At an eleva- 
tion of 7000 teet, on granite debris, Fruit ronnd, covered with long 
prickles/* 

Can the Oregon Committee for a moment suppose that a name thus 
thrust into the records of science will be respected, even if it should be 
registered in botanical works ? It is neither fair to expect it, nor fair 
to scientific men that their progress should be impeded by such a 
stumbling-block as an awkward name for an undcscribcd plants vouched 
for by an authority that is hotanieally woHhless. So long as the names 
of the Oregon Committee do not appear, botanists can have no oppor- 
tunity of judging of the botanical acquirements of the gentlemen of 
whom it may consist ; and as it is of the utmost importance that in 
attaching the author's name to a species, the name should give confi- 
dence to the public in the species so published, it is essential that 
some more definite authority be supplied than the committee of a tem- 
porary association of gentlemen of no recognized scientific status. Not 
only are upwards of a dozen plants thus registered with new names 
and no characters at all, or in a few cases with wholly insufficient de- 
scriptions ; but in one instance we find the Oregon Committee using 
still more objectionable means to command a place amongst syste- 
inatists. In the case of a Cruciferous plant with no good flowers, 
pronounced by Sir W. Hooker to be a new Arabis, or perhaps a new 
genus, the Committee propose calling it " A. Skastensis, Oreg. Com." 
in one case, and " Jeffrey a Shasteyisis, Oreg. Com." in the other ; thus 
confessing their own inability to determine a botanical point, and pay- 
ing a very bad compliment to Mr. Jeffrey and his exertions. If Mr. 
JeftVey merits a new genus being dedicated to him — and no doubt he 
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does — lie 5\irely deaervea ttiat it should be a good one; and as the 
value of Bu hoDOur in the eyes of tbe world depeuda priraarily oc the 
judgment of the honourer, it follows, that to have a plant named after 
one by & body that coufesaedly doea not know and cannot make out 
whether the plant be worthy of the man or no, is no oompliment at al] ^i 
and in some respects the contraryj for it prevents those that do, ever 
giving Mr, Jeffrey the position he ought perhaps to hold in botanical 
nomenclature* 

In the introdnetory page the Committee state that they give a list ' 
of the plants of which the aeeda were lately distributed as named by 
Sir W- J, Hooker, Dr, Lindley, and Professor Balfour. If these bo- 
tanists are really answerable for the new species, their names should 
be appended to them ; but though we are eicpresaly told that the figures 
and descriptions of the cones, leaver, and aeeda of the Comferm are bj«i 
J)r. Grevdle and Professor Balfour, the " Oreg. Com," is appended to*| 
each new species. 

Such doings are to be regretted on the part of a body of geatleraen 
whom we kuow to have the interests of science at heart, and we liojre 
to sec some of our botanical frienda in Edinburgh take Mr. Jeffrey's 
name and ntw pknts up in a worthy manner. 



Conclusion of the late Frqfessor Zedebour^s *^Plora Jlomca,' 

This most important and, considering its scope and object, truly na- 
tional workj has been brought to a close by the posthumous pubheation 
of the foiulh volume, the manuscript of which was left (as we are given 
to understand) in a complete stato by its lamented author. Its condu- 
don marks an era in the progress of botanical science, — that of the 
publication of the largest Plora^ and of the botany of the largest tract 
of land, that has ever been completed. 

The fourth volume oontaiua descriptions of the Monocotyledones, 
1052 species, and of Perns and their kindred Orders, LycopodiaceeR^ 
Mar^iUactc^j and Equisetace^^ which amount to only 35 more. Exclud- 
ing the species described in various small Supplements, the total num- 
ber comprised within the limits of the * B'lora Eossica' is 6365, whence 
the proportion of Monocotyledones to Dicotyledones is about as one to 
five* This is a very important datum for the student of botanicul geo- 
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grapliy, as it 13 derived from a far greater amount of materialaj and 
from the Tcgctatiou of a much larger area, than has ever before boeti 
submitted to auch aa analysis. According to the gcEeraliy- received 
(but probably enormously overrated) estimates of the number of known 
flowering plants in the whole globe, the proportion of Monocotyledonea 
to Dicotyledones is as 1 is to 4'8j or nearly one to five. 

When we conaider that the rcsidts derived from the ' B'lora Boseica* 
are applicable to a temperate and Arctic Flora, (ind with hardly a trace 
<jf admixture of Tropical genera or familieSj tbia approximation of the 
proportional number of Exogenous and Endogenous plants to that of 
the whole globe, appears very remarkable, and opens a wide field of iu- 
quiry, aa we are led to ask whether the data are sufficiently accurate for 
sucb generalizations J or whether the difTu&ion of the two greatest classes 
of plants is really so equable throughout the globe aa these facts would 
lead us to expect. Considering that the systematic compilation of the 
* Flora Bossica* was almost wholly due to the exertions of Profesaor 
Ijedebour himself, and that he waa particularly well versed in bis sub- 
jectj the probabibttes are great, that there is ao much luuty of purpose 
and design in the whole work, aa that the proportions of the great 
groups may be deduced from its materials with much approach to ac- 
curacy. 

The most extensive Natural Orders described by Professor Ledebour 
are the following : — 



Compositae . 
Leguminosse . 
Cruciferae . . 
Grasses . . 
Umbelliferae . 
Caryophyllese 
Labiatse . . 
Ranunculacese 



909 Scrophularineae ... 222 

570 Rosacese, including Po- 

392 meae and Amygdaleae . 220 

359 Cyperaceae .... 200 

332 Chenopodese .... 185 

268 Liliaceae 167 

227 Orchideae 109 

228 



There are besides many Orders, containing upwards of 80 species, 
which it is not necessary to enumerate here. The above will give 
some idea of the immense amount of materials with which Professor 
Ledebour had to deal ; for whatever opinion may be entertained as to 
the validity of a great many of the species, the fact of upwards of 6000 
plants, whether species or varieties, having been subjected by a really 
careful and accurate botanist to a more or less critical examination, is 
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in itself a prodigious work. From a mde estimate of tlie contents of 
the index, we find that the astonishing number of 20,000 names are 
registered, for the 6365 plants described ; from which we may assume 
that each species has on the average three names at least. Considering 
how many of the plants described are natives of countries accessible 
' only to Russian botanists, and, having been described by these alone, have 
only one name, this fact indicates the prodigious amount of synonymy 
with which the science is overloaded. On the other hand, a vast num- 
ber of the conmioner European species are included, and their synonymy 
and identification have been worked up by Professor Ledebour with the 
same care and accuracy that he has displayed with regard to the rarer, 
and hence to many botanists more interesting, Siberian plants. We 
cannot be too grateful to the author for the labour he has bestowed on 
the investigation of their synonyms, at best an irksome, and too often 
an unsatisfactory, task ; for as the * Flora Rossica' must always be a 
standard work of reference, and will hence be invariably quoted, a vast 
amount of synonymy is hereby dispensed with for the future. We can- 
not call those names buried in so admirable a work as this, though it 
would be well that in one point of view they were considered as such, 
for the citation of authorities is too often carried to an absurd extent, 
and savours more of pedantry than of science. The time is approach- 
ing when it will be impossible, even were it desirable, to continue the 
practice, and we should be glad to see limits fixed by authors, and 
stated in the prefaces to their systematic works ; in all of those that 
refer to plants more especially Russian, Professor Ledebour's work 
should be the goal, beyond which citation for general purposes should 
not be carried. 

Of the number of plants common to Russia and Germany, a very 
full list is given at the end of each Natural Order, and we much regret 
that a general summary of these lists has not been appended to the 
fourth volume. 

It remains to say something of the execution of this great work, in a 
botanical point of view, and now that the flora of a kindred region, 
the Himalaya Mountains*, is preparing under our own eye, and that 
both the * Flora Rossica,' and the authentically named specimens illus- 
trative of it (communicated to the Hookerian Herbarium by its illus- 
trious author), are in every-day use, we feel it both a duty and pleasure 

* Included in the ' Flora Indica/ now preparing by Drs. Hooker and Thomson. 
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to record the high estimation wc entertain of its invaluable contents- 
To the student of the vegetation of the dotIK temperate s^one, whether 
of Europe, Asia, or America^ the work is indiapen&able, on acwunt of 
its immense scope, completeneaa, the e^cient manner in which the ma- 
terials are brought together, their locaUties grouped and detailed, and 
the complete synonymy^ so far as all Euaaian worka, aod thoae bearing 
more partictilariy on the Euaaiau Flora, are coDcemed, and the chtical 
details, wherever such appear. 

The number of speeies is often greatly over-estimated^ and in some 
genera the diagnostic characters are insufficient for the i den lifi cation 
of the plants, but for neither of these defects was Professor Ledebour 
wholly to blame ; a considerable number of species are introduced upon 
the authority of others, sometimes only by me^ns of the characters 
communicated to him by correspondence^ and the majority of these are 
as many names for plants already better described in the body of the 
wort. MM- Karelin and Kireloff's species again are introduced^ often 
without examination, and these are not uncommonly cither merely 
slightly altered forms of northern plants which penetrate into the cu- 
rious desert country of Soongariaj or are Himalayan plants, which 
seem fated to be described as new over and over again, by whoever 
investigates them, whether in India or elsewhere. 



Some Notes upon the Cryptogamic portion of the plants collected in Por- 
tugal (1842-50) hy Dr. F. Welwitsch. The Fungi by the Eev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

Under this modest title we have results of an examination of upwards 
of seventy species of Portuguese Fungi, from the pen of the most able 
and accomplished mycologist of his day. It includes seven new spe- 
cies, and is printed for the use of the subscribers by Mr. Pamplin. As 
with everything that proceeds from that author, these notes are the 
fruits of a really careful study of his subject. 

The plants form part of the collections noticed as for sale in the 
third volume of this work, p. 190. 
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Initiatory attempt to define the species of Hedychium, and settle their 
synonymy ; by De. Wallich, V.P. Royal and Linn. Soc. 

The genus Hedychium is exclusively East Indian, consisting mostly 
of exquisitely beautiful and sweetly fragrant plants, which flower in 
profusion during many months of the year, and especially during the 
wet season. They delight in moist and shady mountain-valleys, from 
China, where Eumphius was told they grow wild, and the Malay islands 
and peninsula, where the first species was discovered by that inimit- 
able observer, and others were afterwards added; to 30° north lat. in 
Western Hindustan, where they are found at Mussuri and on the Suen 
Eange, according to Eoyle. In the intermediate countries they are 
met with on the coast of Tenasserim, on the banks of the Irawaddy, in 
Assam, very profusely on the Elasia (or Kasiya) and Kachar ranges*, 
in Sikkim, and in Nipal ; less numerously in Kamaon ; also in Malabar 
and on the Nilgirriesf . Beyond their ornamental, horticultural uses, 
for which they are eminently qualified, being scarcely exceeded by any 
of our garden and stove favourites, I am not aware of their possessing 
any marked medicinal or other virtues. Dr. Eoyle mentions, in his 
Natural History of the Himalayan Mountains, p. 385 — ^a rich treasure, 
not to be met with elsewhere, of useful and important information, 
and of curious and successful research in matters of history and litera- 
ture connected with his subject — that a warm aromatic root, called 
Seer, Suttee, and Kupoor-Jcuchree, in the bazars of Northern India, is 
produced by JJ. spicatum, the Sidhuoul of Mussuri, and that it may 
perhaps be the Sitta ritte mentioned under the Lesser Galangal, by 
Sir W. AinslieJ. Eumphius, as well as Valentyn (probably from the 

* This is the correct mode of spelling those names, according to the high authority 
of the Boden professor of Sanscrita at Oxford, Mr. H. H. "Wilson. The first is de- 
rived "from the Sanscrita Kasa^ heing the tall wild Sngar-reed {Saccharum sponta- 
neum)y so common on the plains and lower hills of Hindastan. The second name 
cannot be reduced to any Sanscrita word ; Kachar is Hindi, and implies land lying 
along rivers, liable to inundation, and of easy irrigation. 

t The word is of puye Sanscrita origin, and should be written Nilagiti when 
latinized. 

X Dr. O'Shaughnesdy's Bengal Dispensatory ^ p. 652, quotes this observation 
from the above work. In a memoir just published by Professor Theodor Martins, 
on a series of duplicate specimens of drugs from the Indian Department of the late 
Exhibition, presented to the University of Erlangen by the East India Company, 
mentions radix Hedychii spicati. No native names are given ; but the drug is as- 
simOated to Zedoary, and somewhat to radix Martelli of commerce. Die ostin- 
dische BohvxmreTisammlungy p. 9. 
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former) informs U3, that tlie flowera of ^. coronariuvi nre worn by tbe 
Malays behind the ears, or as garlands among the hair, for ornament, 
and that they will perfume a whole room with their fragrance ; further, 
that it 13 stated in some Malay grammar, that tliey are used symbo- 
lically to denote great promise, by their ample spread and beauty, bnt 
equal inconstancy by their delicate and quickly evanescent texture. 
Both those autKora give GandmuU^ or Suli^ as the Malay name of that 
species. According to Mr. Hasskarl, all the Malayan species have 
that name. The distinguished traveller and author, Mr. J. Crawfurd, 
informs me that, in the Malay language, Ganda (as does its Sanscrita 
primitive) denotes smell or odour ; and Sidl^ a con'uptiou of Surij in 
JavaneaCj a ** woman of rank, a queen:" the entire word meaning 
Queen 9 perjum^ (see also his recent, most valuable jyictionai^ of lite 
Malcttf languufje). In Nipal all the species are called by the general 
term Lutm-soa (the last term meaning j?owwj^ in the Parbuttea lan- 
guage). 

In his splendid work on MonancJrian Plants, Mr. Eoscoe notices a 
very old remark of mine, that no planta are more subject to changes, 
than those belonging to our genns. This applies equally to their wild 
and cultivated state, and is a constant source of trouble and perplexity 
to those, who wish to study them in their native places of growth^ or in 
gardens ; and the dried specimens are still more difficultly examined, 
owing to the delicate fabric of the flowers, and generally (though not 
always) to their colours being lost. A good many species have in con- 
sequence been enumerated and described, which have no reality, and 
are sometimes not even entitled to the subordinate rank of varieties, so 
that my present humble attempt has consisted chiefly in reducing, under 
the banners of a moderate series of species, what preceding authors, my- 
self notably included, had, as I now think, needlessly and unwarrantably 
multiplied. In proof I may mention, that I have myself been often 
deceived by the freaks and versatility of form and colours in these 
lovely flowers, and even the stature and whole appearance of the plants 
I had before me, and have had successive drawings made of them, ima- 
gining that they were specifically distinct, whereas they were in reality 
one and the same plant, only arrayed in various fancy guises. Now, 
all this may no doubt be ascribed to my own want of discernment. I 
am consoled however by finding, that the immortal Eoscoe has been 
similarly misled in many instances ; and my friend Dr. Hooker has also 
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several varieties among the exquisite sketches of Hedychium^ made by 
him on the spot. Few species only admit of being somewhat rigor- 
ously defined; the rest slide suddenly, or by gradations, into each 
other, so as to elude all endeavours to ^ them with any sort of bota- 
nical precision. The fact is that, like other very natural groups, ours 
point-blank refuses to disclose the exact limitations of its members, 
and leaves the systematizing botanist to grope his way through the 
maze as best he may. Probably there exist in reality but a very 
limited number of distinct species ; the problem to be solved being : 
which are those species? Botanically speaking, the genus may be 
called poor, — such, at least, I believe it will be pronounced hereafter j 
although to the horticulturist and florist it is exceedingly rich, abound- 
ing in transient forms, shades, and varieties. In the meantime I have 
followed the beaten track, leaving the subject to be taken up by abler 
hands than mine, who may have favourable opportunities for studying it. 
I attribute the cause of the great variableness alluded to, to the fiEicili- 
ties of multiplication by the rhizomas or roots, and of propagation by 
the ordinary means of seeds, which the plants produce not unsparingly ; 
and also perhaps to the natural intermixture of varieties of the same 
species. Thus far only can I admit of any cross-breeding (if indeed it 
can be so called,) taking place in that part of the globe, where most 
of my years have been spent. Amidst the natural fiacilities — I had 
almost said inducements — which the amazing luxuriance of an Indian 
vegetation frequently offers for the production of mule breeds, scores of 
genera crowding their species together into a narrow area of only a 
few square yards, their pollen transported by winds, animals, and other 
means, among the hundreds of vegetable occupants : never have I seen 
a single instance of a hybrid plant. For the validity of this assertion 
I appeal, without hesitation, to my brother labourers in the field of 
Indian botany. There, at least, nature repudiates diversifying her 
creation by means, which would violate the sanctity of the process of 
fecundation. I can imagine that two plants, specifically different semu 
botanico, may mix together and produce a third, similarly constituted 
species ; but in that case I should very strongly suspect, that all three 
formed in reality only one truly natural species. Indeed, the appear- 
ance of such a mule-like plant would argue to me, that there was lurk- 
ing a false species somewhere or other in the genus. I crave forgive- 
ness for this little digression; it is made with hearty and profound 
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deference to those names^ v^}lich support n coDtrary opinion on the 
subject. 

If I have failed in my endeavours to clear the way for future in- 
qmrcra, it has certainly not been for want of opportuuities while I waa 
in ludta, or of means of verifying speciea during the latter iive or six 
weeks — such as are not oftun enjoyed, and for which X feel deeply 
grateful. I have heen permitted to borrow, first, the whole series of 
specimens in the East India Company's and Sir J. E* Smith's herba- 
rium in the posaeeaion of the Ijinnean Society; secondly, the entire 
series in the match less herbarium of Sir W. Hooker ; thirdly, the noble 
collection both in extent and preservation (many apecimeus nearly as 
beautiful as in their fresh state I) formed by Dr. Hooker in Sikkim, 
and conjointly by him and Dr. Thomas Thomson on the Kasia hills, 
accompanied by all the drawings of the genus made by the former in 
both countries ; fourthlyj a number of beautiful sketches made for the 
Inte Mr. J, F. Cathcart, during his ™it to Sikkim, by Lucbmum Sing, 
an exceedingly cleYcr Hindu painter formerly attached to the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden j fifthly. Dr. Thomson's small collection of species 
found in the north-west mountains of Hindustan; sixthly, all the spe- 
cinjcna in Dr, landley's herbarium; and seventhlyj two -and -twenty 
drawings belonging to the Museum of the Hon. East India Company 
(three presented by Dr. Hamilton, one by Dr. Wight, and eighteen by 
myself). I have further had the freest possible access to the speci- 
mens in the Banksian Herbarium (salve magnum nomen !) and those 
in Dr. Horsfield's collection, likewise preserved at the British Museum ; 
and laslly, my friend and successor Dr. FalcGner has, with the utmost 
readiness, furnished me with a copy of my entry of the genus in the 
manuscript Catalogue of the Calcutta Garden. 

I have considered it my duty to refer to and quote, though not ac- 
cording to strict priority, all the authorities to which I had access, not 
wittingly omitting any, though some might perhaps have been dispensed 
with, as affording only repetitions of specific characters ; and in regard 
to such, I have not troubled myself or others with the mention of exchi- 
denda synonyma. My reason for citing the numbers in the Catalogue 
of the Indian Herbarium, and the Company's drawings, is that others 
may be able to refer to and consult them if they wish it ; but I have 
not thought it at all necessary to copy the names of collectors f^om the 
former. 
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Hedychium. 
A. Coronaria. Spica plus minus arete imbricata. j/ 

J. H. coronarium; foliis oblongo-elliptieis subtus pilosulis, bracteis 

ovatis, infimis aliquando apiee foliaeeo-expansis, tubo corollse semi- 

exserto, laciniis interioribus lanceolatis vel ovatis, labello latissimo 

subquadrato obtuse bilobo subsessili, stamen paullo superante. 

ff, coronarium, Koen. in Eetz. Obs. Ease. iii. p. 73. Eoxb. in 
Asiat. Research, xi. p. 325. Ej. Fl. Ind. ed. Carey, i. p. 9*. Bcem. 
et Schult. Syst. i. p. 19 et p. 560. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9. Dietr. Spec, 
i. p. 31. Dietr. Synops. i. p. 9. Smith in Cycl. Eees. xvii. in loco, 
n. 1. Ej. Exot. Bot. ii. p. 95. t. 107. Blume, Enum. PI. Javee, i. 
p. 56. Bot. Mag. xix. n. 708. Rose, in Linn. Trans, viii. p. 343. t. 20. 
f. 6. Ej. Monandr. PL n. 51t. Wight, Icon. vi. p. 17. t. 2010. 
Wall. Cat. Herb. n. (ib29.— Hedychium, Griffith, Notul. in PI. Asiat. 
iii. p. 419 (secunda spec). — ff. Fropheta et ff. album, Hamilt. Ic. 
pict. in Mus. Procur. Ind. Or. — H, spicatum, Bot. Cab. vii. n. 653. 
— GandasuUum, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 175. t. 69. f. 3. — GandaauU, 
Lamarck, Encycl. Bot. ii. p. 603. — H, Gandasulium, Hamilt. in Herb. 
Smith. 

/S. floribus lutescentibus. — JET, Jlavescem, Carey apud Rose. loc. cit. 

n. 50. Spreng. 1. c. Cur. Post. p. 6. Bot. Cab. viii. n. 723. Dietr. 

Spec. i. p. 32. Dietr. Synops. i. p. 9. Wight, 1. c. p. 17. t. 2008. 9. 

Blume, loc. cit. Hasskarl, PL Javan. Rarior. p. 153. Bot. Mag. L n. 

v ^ s ^^.^371 (nom. specif, postea emendat. Iviii. n. 3039 in nota) exclns. synon. 

— H, coronarii var., Hamilt. in Cycl. Rees, loc. cit. — H, chrysoleucum. 

Hook. Bot. Mag. Ixxvi. n. 4516. Lindl. et Paxt. Flow. Gard. i. p. 110. 

;. n. 159. t. 77. '. Walpers, Annal. iii. p. 604. — H. sulphureum. Wall. Ic. 

■^ ^ ' pict. in Mus. cit. — H, coronarium, Bot. Cab. vi. n. 507. Wight, Ic. pict. 

in Mus. cit. (cum signo interrog.). — H, coronarii var., Carey apud Roxb. 

1. c. in nota. — H, coronarii var. d, Blum. 1. c. Horsfield Ic. pict. n. 155. 

in Herb. Banks. 

y. floribus intense luteis. — H, uropkyllum, Bot. Cab. xviii. n. 1785. 

d. statura floribusque maximis. — H. maximum. Rose. 1. c. n. 62. 
Spreng. .1. c. Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Sp. p. 32. Dietr. Syn. p. 9. 

* This edition is quoted throughout the foUowing pages. 

t As neither the pages nor the plates of Roscoe's Monandrian Plants are num- 
bered, I give the numbers in the synoptical table prefixed to the work, being from 
47 to 63 inclusive, and belonging to seventeen species. 
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f, foliis angustis, spicis abbrevifltiSj Blum. — H. eoronarii V&r. fi* 
BIdih. 1. c. 

f. foliis iijfra sericeis, Blum, — H. coronaril var- c. Blum. 1. c. 

Fatri(t. Typica foriun floribus candjdis ceutco iu citrijiom vergenti- 
bua propria videtui terris malayanii, fora ctiam iii&ulis pbilippinis (teste 
apecLmine n. 765 a. Cunmngliamjo lecto in Herb. Banks., an apontau. ?) 
et China; per Hinduataiuam infmorem et Peniu^ulam Indice culta, 
prcBcipae in Bengnlia. — j8. Napalia* Sitnlaj Hh. Thojttson. Sikkim, 
Hb, el Ic. aliquot picL Hook jih Jugum kasianunij ffl. Hook, fil, 
{eliam Ic, picl.) tt Tlwm^. Gn^lh in Hb, Hook. Aasnm, Domina Mack 
ei 0^'iffilh in Hb. Hook, Nilagiri, JFight tl Mawtayne. Dindygul, 
Wight {ie^te Ic. pict ciial,) ConcaCj Law^ in Hb, Thomson. Ceylon a. 
Walker in Hh, Hook, Tavoy et JJirguij Griffith ti Gomez. Java, in liortia, 
e Malacca aU at., -B/«we, Cocbiacbina? Finlayson.- — y.Hb.Hook.Jil.et 
Tkottis. etiam Ic. pict, aliquot priori^, — d. Napolia. Sikkvm, Hb. Hook, 
jiL — f. PrOYincia Bantam Java;, Blume, — i, Froviucia Cberibon Javce, 
in bortis, Blums, 

EoibuTgh observes very justly in his Thra Indica^ that H. conma- 
rium is a most channing plant, tbrowing out a profusion of lajfge, beau- 
tifii!, and fragrant flowers during many m oaths of the year; that is, 
throughout the rainy season. This remark appbes mare or less to the 
whole genus, the plurality of its members being exceedingly handsome 
and sweetly perfumed ; some to a still greater degree even than our 
present species. What I believe to be the type of the species, having 
almost pure-white flowers, with a pale yellow tinge towards the throat, 
does not grow wild in Nipal ; at least I never found it there ] but it is 
much cultivated in the gardens of Bengal, where it is a common prac- 
tice to pull out the flowers from the spike as they open in succession, 
which they wnll continue doing for weeks together, and putting them 
in water or wearing them as ornaments. 
\ 2. H.Jlavum; foliis oblongis glabris, bracteis ovatis, tubo corollae plus 

dimidio exserto, laciniis exterioribus anguste linearibus, interioribus 

oblongis cuneatis, stamine labellum subrhomboideum bilobum acuti- 

usculum subaequante vel paullo superante. 

H.Jlavum, Eoxb. Hort. Beng. p. 1. Ej. Fl. Ind. i. p. 8 (cum nota 
Wall.) et in Herb. Banks. Eoem. et Schult. Mant. p. 16 et Add. i. 
p. 71. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9 et Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Spec. i. p. 33. 
Dietr. Synops. i. p. 9. Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6542. Bot. Cab. vii. 
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n. 604. Eosc. Mon. PI. n. 48. Bot. Mag. Iviii. n. 30B9. Wall. Ic 
pict. in Mus. Procur. Ind. Or. — E, coronarium ? paiiM nova tpesiet, 
Roxb. in Herb. Banks. 

Patria, Jugum kasianum, Herb, Hook. fit. et Thome,, etiam Ic. pict 
prions. 

As far as I know, this is a good species, and entirely confined to 
tbe range named above ; nor have I seen it vary. It is smaller than 
H, coronarium; the flowers decidedly so. The filament is mostly a little 
shorter than the lip, sometimes slightly longer. The specific name cor- 
rectly indicates the colour of the flower. 

3. H eUipticum; foliis ellipticis, spicft fastigiata, bracteis laxittscnle 
imbricantibns, corollse tubo dimidio exserto, limbi interioris, exteriore 
angnstissimo brevioris, laeiniis cnneatis, stamine labellum lanceolatnm 
acute bifidum bis superante. / 
3. H, eUipticum, Hamilt. in Cycl. Eees. xvii. in loco, n. S. Dietr. jt 

Sp. i. p. 33. Dietr. Synops. i. p. 9. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9. Bose. 
Mon. PI. n. 55. Bot. Cab. xix. n. 1881.— iJ. album p, Hamilt. in 
Herb. Sjmt]i.—H, fastiffiatum. Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6540. 

Patria. Napalia. Kamaon ; ad alt. ped. 3-4000, Strachey et Win- 
terbottom in Hb, Hook. — Sikkim, ad alt. ped. 4-5000, Hb. Hook. fit. 
et Ic, pici. Mont, kasianee, Hb. Hook, et Thorns, et Ic, pict, prior. 

The spike is remarkably fastigiate, even before the expansion of the 
flowers, whioh are white with orange-coloured stamen ; or yellowish, 
always so in their declining stage. The species is among the less com- 
mon in Nipal. 

4. H. thyrsiforme; foliis ellipticis luddis subtus vaginisque pilosulis, /^ 
spicft 8ubelongat4 squarros& bracteis cylindraceo-convolutis recurvis 
valde approximatis, tubo corollas terticl parte exserto, limbi interioris, 
exteriore angnstissimo brevioris, laeiniis lineari-cuneatis, stamine la- 
bellum ovale acute bifidum, nunc fere indivisum bis superante. 

H. thyrstforme, Hamilt. 1. c. n. 4. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9. Cur. 
Post. p. 7. Dietr. Spec. i. p. 33. Dietr. Synops. i. p. 9. Bose. 
Mon. PI. n. 56. Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6541.— iT. heteromallum, Bot. 
Reg. ix. n. 767. Spr. Cur. Post. p. 6. H. Tocucho, Hamilt. in Herb. 
Banks. 

Patria. Napalia. Sikkim, Hb, Hook.fil, et Ic. pict.; Cathcart, Ic. 
pict. 

Like the preceding, this is a very distinct species (ah si sic omnes !), 




antt is readily known in all the stages of the inflorcacence by the closely 
ftpproKimated, cylindricttlly convolute or piped, and gently recurved 
hracta. The flowers arc white throughout. It is very oommon ia NlpaL 

E, JS^kata?. Spica elongata, Bracteee distautes, patulic. 

6* H. npicaium ; follis lato-lanceolatis, bracteia planis vel leviter convo- 

Itttis lubo dimidio hrevioribus, limbi laciaiis linearibus stamioeque 

labello ovato obtuse biloho breve imguiculato hrevioribus, iuteriori* 

hns latioribus. 

E, sulcatum, Hamilt, Lc, n, 3. Eoyle, Nat. Hist, Himal. p, 357 et 
358, Spreng. Syat p. 9. Cur. Post p, 7. Pietr. Sp, p. 33. Dietr. 
Synops, p. 9. Lot Mag. xlix, a, 2300. HooL Esot. Fl i. u. 4G, 
Rose, I.e. n. 48. Wall. Cat, Herb, n. 6553.— .ff. album. Ham. ia 
Herb. Smith. 

^. irilobum ; apica pauciflorS, bracteia oonvolutis unifloria, lobulo 
bievi cuapidato in sinu lahelli, — H, irilobum^ Wall, n. 6554. Id, apud 
Eoac, L c. in ohs. generi prefix, et ad H. ^icaium, Bietr, Sp. p. 37- 
Dietr. Syn. p, 10. 

y. acumtiatum ; bracteis oonvolutis subunifloria, labelli lanceolati lo- 
bis acmninatis. — H. acuminatmu. Rose, 1. c. n. 47, Spreag. Cur. Post. 
p..6, Dietr. Sp. p. 34, Dietr. Syn, p. 9. Bot. Mag, Ivii, n. 2959. Bot. 
Cab. xviii. n. 1795. 

Fatria. Napalia. Karaaon. Eupes calcar Mussuri, Eo^le et Thorns, 
Jug. Suen in lat. sept. 30°, ad elev. pad. 6000 ad 7000, Boyle, I.e. 
Sikkiin, ad alt. ped. 5000, lib. Hook.jun. cujus Icon. pict. Jug. kasian. 
Id. et Thomson {Ic. pict. prions, etiam Cathcart). 

This is the commonest Hedychium in Nipal, where it blossoms 
during six months of the year. The flowers are white ; in var. y. yel- 
lowish, with orange claw and stamen. ^. was originally introduced 
into the Calcutta Garden in 1817, by the Hon. E. Gardner, and after- 
wards observed by me in the great valley of Nipal, but sparingly. 
6. H. venustum; foliis lanceolatis, spica nutante, bracteis subconvolu- 

tis unifloris, laciniis limbi linearibus, labello lanceolato acute bifido 

stamen superante, capsulis villosis. 

H. venustum, Wight Ic. vi. p. 17. t. 2012. — H. cernuum, Wight, 
ibid. t. 2011. 

P atria. Coorg? Wight. Jugum nilagiricum. Id. et Hawtayne. 

The authority of Dr. Wight as a systematic botanist is far too 
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grave to be easily set aside on any occasion ; but on the present I ven- 
ture to differ from my friend, by uniting his two species into one. I 
place comparatively little value on the form of leaves or petioles in this 
genus ; and the floral leaf is often seen long-petioled, in cases even, 
where they are ordinarily almost sessile. The perfectly drooping spike 
is characteristic, as also, as far as I know, the villous capsules. I be- 
lieve I had the species very many years ago, from Archdeacon Haw- 
tayne, and it was entered into the Calcutta Garden catalogue for H. 
acuminatum, I omitted to take notice of the particular direction of the 
spike. 
7. H, villo9ttm; foliis lanceolatis breviter petiolatis, spidL elongate 

densiflora, bracteis 1-3-floris, calyce tuboque dimidio exserto villosis, 

laciniis limbi linearibus labelloque oblongo bilobo stamine dimidio 

brevioribus, antherS. minute sagittate.. 

ff. villosum. Wall, in Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. p. 12. Cat. Herb. n. 6545. 
Roem. et Schult. Mant. p. 15. Spreng. Syst. p. 9. Dietr. Spec, 
p. 34. Dietr. Syn. p. 9. Rose. 1. c. n. 56. 

Fatria. Napalia, Jug. kasian. (praeter coll. in Cat. Hb. citat.), Grif- 
fith in Hb, Hook, et Lindl, Hook, fit, et Thoim, Assam (verisim. 
montes confin.), Mack in Herb, Hook. 

The very minute sagittate anthers is a permanent character, which 
at once distinguishes the species from all others. The spike is long and 
cylindric ; or oval, with flowers altogether larger. This latter state is 
well represented in Roscoe's figure ; the former I had drawn and en- 
graved many years ago, as mentioned by that author. They differ not 
even as varieties, I believe. 

{To he continued.) 
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Kew Gjleden Museum ; or, a Notice qf the Origin and some of the 
Contents of the Museum of Economic Botany attached to the 
Royal Gaedens of Kew ; by the Director, Sir W. J. Hooker, 
K.H., r.R.A., and L.S. 

In the year 1847, in obedience to the gracious commands of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, those grounds at Kew, including about four- 
teen acres, which had been devoted to the kitchen and forcing depart- 
ment, were added to the Royal Botanic Garden, together with the 
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atovea and other builflings. An excellent brick atnicture, occupied in 
part by tbe dwelling' of one of the foremen^ and in part as rooms for 
preficrving fruit for the use of the Pulnce, wns tbtreby vacated, und it 
suggested itself to the Director that, with a little altci'ation, tbia rai^jbt 
be made available for the reception of oil kinds of useful and cnrious 
Vegetable Products^ which the living plants of the Garden end tbe spe- 
cimens in the Herbarium could not exhibit j and that such a [collection 
would render great service, not only to the scientific botanist, but to 
the merchant, the manul'acturerj the physician, the chemist, the drug- 
gist, the dyer, the carpenter and cabinet-maker, and artisans of every 
description, who might here find the raw material (and, to a certain 
extent, also the manufactured or prepared article) employed in their 
several professions^ correctly named, and accompanied by souie account 
of its origin, history, nativecountry, etc., either attached to the speciuieus 
or recorded in a popular catalogue. The suggestion was communicated 
to the heads of the Establishment, the Commissioners of Her Majesty *8 
Woods and Porests: leave was asked to convert the building (at firsts 
in part) into a Musenm, and orders were given for one large room to 
be formed, with a gallety, aidc-lights, and sky-light, and Jitted up with 
glared jnui-nl and table cases. The foundation of the Museum con- 
sisted of the Director's private collection (presented by himself), some 
few objects already belonging to the Garden, chiefly fruits and seeds, 
and some given by Mr. John Smith, whose son, Mr. Alexander Smith, 
received the appointment of Curator. Scarcely were tbe doors opened 
to the public, when specimens of various kinds came from all quarters, 
so that it was soon found necessary to enlarge our accommodation, 
till, in the present year (1853), all the ten rooms of the building and 
all the passages are completely filled, and a very large quantity of arti- 
cles are put aside for want of space to exhibit them. It has now be- 
come necessary to apply to the Crown for an entirely new structure, 
suited to the increased and continually increasing extent of the collec- 
tion, and worthy of the noble gardens of which it is a part, as well as 
of the Nation. One has but to see the crowds frequenting the exist- 
ing Museum (so great that the Director finds it frequently impossible to 
enter with distinguished visitors, who desire to have objects explained 
to them), to be satisfied of the deep interest the public take in such a 
collection, — a collection that at once appeals to the faculties and un- 
derstandings, showing the practical uses of the study and application 
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of Botany, and the services mankind thereby derives from them. It 
has done more to recommend and to popularize (if I may use the expres- 
sion) the science that communicates the knowledge of the vegetable 
creation, than all the princely Palms, the gorgeous Water-Lilies, the 
elegant Ferns, etc., etc., which grace the tropical houses of these 
noble Gardens. Here (in these Gardens) it is true the public are pri- 
vileged to see growing Plants of 1. the Cocoa-nut ; 2. the Vegetable 
Ivory -T aim; 3. the Wax-hearing Palms of Brazil and of the Andes; 
4. ihePiagaba Falm; 5. the Coco de Mer ; 6. the Bourn Palm; 7. the 
African Oil-Palm; 8. the Papaver somniferum; 9. the Bermudian Ju- 
niper ; 10. the Isonandra Gutta ; 11 . the Chinese-grass Plant (so called) ; 
12. the Siphonia elastica ; 13. Rice-paper plant (so called) of China ; the 
Chocolate, Tea, Coffee, and Sugar-bearing plants, and hundred others of 
equal interest ; but the visitor receives twofold gratification and two- 
fold instruction, if, while these several vegetable forms are fresh iu his 
memory, he can enter an adjacent building and there contemplate the 
products of these plants, and see, as it were, the uses which the ingenuity 
of man has derived from them : — 1. the food and raiment, the milk, the 
oil, the wine (toddy), the cups and bowls, cordage, brushes, mats, in 
short the 365 articles ("as many," the Hindoos say, "as there are 
days in the year ") articles afforded by the common Cocoa-nut alone ; 
2. the ivory-like articles made from the seeds of the Vegetable Ivory 
Palm; 3. the excellent and now commercial wax, yielded by certain 
American Pahns, and deposited by nature on the trunk ; 4. the useful 
nuts (for turnery), and still more useful fibre (for the best brooms 
and brushes) of the Piaqaba, as the streets of our great cities can tes- 
tify ; 5. the curious double nuts (with their flowers) of the Coco de Mer 
of the Seychelles Islands, once, when they were ignorantly supposed to 
be the product of a submarine tree, and only known from having been 
found floating in the Indian Ocean, valued at the price of a freighted 
ship, being an antidote to all poisons, " mirum miraculum naturae," says 
Eumphius, " quod princeps est omnium marinarum rerum, quae rarae 
habentur;" 6. the singularly forked stems (other Palms have un- 
branched stems), and the large gingerbread-tasted fruits of the Bourn 
of Upper Egypt ; 7. the fruits and nuts of Elais Guineensis, which yield 
the oil of western tropical Africa, now so largely imported and con- 
sumed by Messrs. Price and Co. ; and not those only, but the oil itself 
and the several preparations it undergoes in its progress towards the 
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perfect candle, itt a aeries of samples preaeated by that truly philan- 
thropic corapfiny; 8. the yarious and many indeed well-known pre- 
piiratiLiuii of Chocolate, Tea, Coffee^ and Snt/ar^ the latter deriyed from 
an Ame^icafi Maple and from Beet'TOot^ as well as from the Cane; 9* 
Ophim in its various stages, from the " poppi/^/teadj'^ to the pernicious 
ball prepared for commerce; 10* the progress of pen eil-m akin g of the 
wood of a Juniper, improperly called Cedar; II, the fibre or raw 
material and cloth, made from the CStwwe '* G^fus^-platd" in reality a 
Nettle; \%. cases filled with the various preparations of the bni 
dotf^cAoMC or India-rubber tree of Para {Biphoma e?irai/ca), presented 
by Messrs. Macintosh ; 13. the beautiful substance colled Chinese Bice- 
paper, and long supposed to be a preparation of rice, but We shown 
to be an exquisite pith of a new plant {Jralia papyri/era)^ only found 
in Formosa, for the knowledge and for living plants of whicli we are 
mainly indebted to Dr. Bo wring. The discovery last mentioned is only 
one of many instanoes (as will by-and-by be shown) of the ori^fln and 
hbtoiy of commercial vegetable products, of which we should yet have 
remained in utter ignorance, but for tbe formation of this Garden nEid 
this Museum. InJbrmation of this kind cannot fad to be acknow- 
ledged and appreciated in a great mercantile coantry. 

We flatter ourselves, too, that the general arrangement of the col- 
lection will prove instructive ; and the marked attention of many visitors 
and the notes that are taken in the room and the works of artists per- 
formed there, show that it is so. 

While the collection was comparatively in its infancy, we adopted 
what may be called a popular arrangement of the articles, bringing 
them together as much as we could under the head of 1. Fibres or 
textiles; 2. Gmns and resitis ; 3. Dye-stuffs; 4. Starches; 5. Oils; 6. 
JFoods ; 7. Tannins; 8. Drugs; 9. Food for man; 10. Basket-work , 
etc., etc. ; but this was attended with manifest inconvenience. Even 
to a botanist this arrangement conveyed no idea of the kinds of plants 
yielding such and such substances, or possessing such and such pro- 
perties ; and it had this further difficulty, that to make each series 
complete several objects had to be repeated under two or more dif- 
ferent heads, many dinigs being used as food, while some dye-stuffs 
are valuable as woods, etc. It appeared more advantageous to arrange 
the collection according to some botanical method ; and none is so 
convenient as that employed by Professor De CandoUe, in his System 
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of Vegetables, or, as he has termed his most complete 'work, the "Pro- 
dromus Systematis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis." This, as is well 
known to many besides the readers of our Journal, is the " Natural 
System or Method^* and it possesses the great merit, that plants are 
thereby classified mainly from their organs of reproduction ; and as it 
is evident that those families of plants which present the greatest 
number of points of analogy in those organs, will also display them 
in the organs of nutrition where the secretions are chiefly formed upon 
which depend the peculiar properties of plants, so it follows that these 
properties may be in accordance with their classification into Natural 
Groups. 

It will be seen in an early part of the following catalogue, for ex- 
ample, that the Ranunculus- or Ci^owfoot-family pontains acrid and 
poisonous principles : the Foppy-family is narcotic, while the seeds are 
wholesome : the Sour-sop-family supplies excellent fruits : the Orucifera 
are antiscorbutic, and the Violet-family is emetic ; while more familiar 
instances may be mentioned in the Grass-family , which yields all our 
cereal grains : the Labiata are aromatic and contain volatile oil : the 
Bindweed-family is cathartic: the Gentian-family abound in bitter 
principle, the Conifers in Kesin, Turpentine, and Tar, the Mallow- 
family in mucilage and fibre. Armed with this kind of knowledge (I 
mean, an acquaintance with the natural families of the vegetable king- 
dom), an intelligent traveller in distant regions may safely estimate the 
properties which a plant, though he has never met with it before, may 
possess ; and many instances are narrated of botanists, who have ac- 
companied exploring expeditions and voyages of discovery, unhesita- 
tingly employing certain plants hitherto unknown, as food, or for the 
relief of some malady, especially the scurvy. If they were in want of 
string or» cordage, the bark of the Nettle-family^ and equally of the 
Spurge-laurels^ would afford it. They would be aware too, that many 
plants, justly deemed poisonous in the crude or raw condition, possess 
this principle in a volatile state, as for example the Potato (though not 
in a high degree), the Arum-family^ and the Cassava or Tapioca plant 
(eminently poisonous) ; yet, when the injurious principle is dissipated 
by cooking or forced out by pressure (witness the tapioca-bags of the 
South American Indians in the Museum), the residue affords nutritious 
food, the staff of life to tens of thousands. 

The utility of this museum to mankind at large, and of that arrange- 
ment of the collection which we have been discussing, is testified by 
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the remark of an eminent di^itary of the English Church, who after a 
careful inspection of the contents said, " Now I see, for the first time in 
my lifcj on a large scale, ^practical application of the science of Botattif^* 

In the publicfltioQ of the following C'atalogue anJ remarks, we would 
not conceal that wc have another object in view besides giving instruc- 
tion, viz, that of showing our deficiencies, and presenting to our readers 
an opportunity, which many of them will be glad to embrace, of con- 
tributing numerous objects not here record ed, but which it is obvious 
will be prized and gratefully accepted in a Museum destined to exhibit 
all curious t^eg&iobh producU and all which contribute to the fcanis ayid 
to the cottve^iie^ces of Man. 

Already the Museum owes much of its value to the donation a of 
friends. We cannot here allude especially to more than the " Lawso- 
nian Collection," consisting of Vegetable Products of Scotland, which 
formed a part of the Great Exhibition of 1851, presented by Messrs, 
Peter Lawson and Sou, and on which they pubUshed a volume bearing 
the latter title, the various Indian products procured by Dr. Hooker 
during his Mission to Sikkim HimalayUj the produce of the Rice Paper 
plant from China irom Dr. liowring, raw material and prepared articles 
of Gutta Percha from the Gutta Pei'cha Company^ of Caoutcbouc from 
the Company so named, of vegetable waxes, tallows^ and ods from 
Messrs Price and Co., etc., etc. James Wetherell, Esq., H.B.M. Consul- 
General at Bahia, has sent many valuable collections from that country ; 
and here I must record the name of the Rev. Professor Henslow, who 
not only contributed various preparations of great interest and im- 
portance, but gave much advice and assistance in the arrangement of 
the Museum. The names of other donors are placed under the re- 
spective articles presented by them. 

CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE MUSEUM, SYSTEMATICALLY AND 
BOTANICALLY ARRANGED. 

Cl. I. Dicotyledons or Exogens. 

Ord. IvANUNCULACEyE. CrOWFOOT FaMILY. 

The Cro?rfoots, the Aconites, the Larkspurs, etc., are familiar ex- 
amples of this Natural Eamily, and they are remarkable for the virulent 
poison contained in so many of them, so that, though few or none are 
used as articles of food, a great many yield powerful medicinal sulj- 
stances. All are herbaceous, with annual or perennial roots. Acrimony, 
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causticity, and poison are said to be the general characters of this 
Order, often combined with a narcotic quality. Notwithstanding how- 
ever the powerful properties attributed to the Ranunculacea, it is 
remarkable how few kave been, or are still generally employed in 
medical practice. Indeed the majority have fallen into disuse. The 
Hellebore is the chief evacuant that is retained, and that from its un- 
certainty is seldom used. Dr. Fleming has shown that of all the 
European Aconites, one only, the common Monlt's-hood, Aconitum 
Napellus, is of any value; the remainder, including A. Cammarum, 
which the London College of Physicians, Dr. Lindley tells us, directs 
to be employed exclusively under the name of A, paniculatum, being 
feeble and unimportant in their action. The disuse into which so 
many of the species have fallen may be attributed to the fact that 
the caustic principle is considered to be so volatile, that simple drying, 
infusion in water, or boiling are suflBcient to dissipate it or render that 
property inert. The researches of recent Botanists (Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson) tend to show that the famous Bikh of Northern India, here 
noticed, is identical as a species with our common Monk^s-hood, Aco- 
nitum Napelltis; and such it will be described in the forthcoming 
Indian Flora of those gentlemen. 

Hepatica. Hepatica triloba, VilV. {Anemone Hepatka, L.) Europe 
and North America. Astringent. 

Pasque-flower, Anemone pulsatilla, L, Europe. Eecommended in 
cutaneous diseases and those of the eye. 

Crowfoot, upright meadow. Ranunculus acris, L, Eoots and leaves. 
Europe. — Lesser Spear-toort, Ranunculus flammula, L, This and the 
preceding, as well some others of the genus, in the herbaceous parts or 
roots, are employed medicinally, chiefly in rustic practice ; being acrid 
and irritant ; internally they occasion vomiting. 

Hellebore root, Helleborus niger, L, Often called Christmas Bose, 
South of Europe. A drastic purgative, diuretic, and emment^ogue. 
Imported to England in large quantities from Hamburgh, and some- 
times from Marseilles; into the French capital from Auvergne and 
Switzerland. Roots of H, mridis are not unfrequently mixed with them 
on the Continent, and are said to be an effident substitute. 

Fetid Hellebore, Helleborus foetidus, L, Green leaves chiefly used 
in rustic practice. Anthelmintic. Roots (Mr. Kent). Extract; from 
North America. 

Gold Thread, Coptis trifolia, SaUsb, United States and Canada. 
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Pare and po^^erful bitter i tlie roots are lised aa tonics, especially in 
North America, tbc plaut being a native of Canada and Siberia (United 
Society),— Our specimens are packed and compressed in oblong eakea, 
a commoti practice with the berbaiists in the United States : or at any 
rate with a remarkable and highly respectable relitnoiis eeet there called 
the " United Society ;" more i^euernlly known under the denomination 
of "Shakers-" Their prepamtiona and titracta are highly valued 
thfoughout the United States, and their export trade is very large. We 
are indebted to this Society for an extensive collection of native and 
cuJtiv.ited herbs. They arc easily recognized by being packed in cakes, 
a fbnn which most of them retain after being removed from then- papers* 
— See Bomeaceount of thia Society in the present volume, p. 37 S. 

Ki^hnee Teeta. Coptis Tecta, Wall Assam (E. I. Company; in 
small baskets). — Used iis a tonic in Assam, 

Fmnel-fhwer. ^figella sativa, L, Europe and Northern India. 
Seeda and oil; the latter used by "English's Patent Camphine Cona- 
pany." Seeds were formerly employed instead of pepper, being pun- 
gent : still used in India as a condiment and a medicine. Dr. Royle is 
of opinion that the pungent seeds used by the Affghans for flavouring 
curries, under the name of Siak Dana, a species of Nigdla^ is probably 
the Bhck Oumn of Scripture, 

Stavesacre (Seeds). Delphinium Staphisagria, L. These are ex- 
tremely poisonous, and owe their quality to a peculiar alkali called Del- 
pUnia, and are powerfully emetic, drastic, and inHammatory ; chiefly 
used ill external applications. Native of the South of Europe. 

Field Larkspur. Delphinium consolida, L. Seeds. Yield a blue 
dye (Messrs. Lawson). 

Aconite Root and Extract, Aconitum Napellus, L. South of 
Europe (J. li. Kent, Esq., a portion of his beautifully prepared collec- 
tion of pharmaceutical indigenous herbs). A narcotico-acrid poison; 
and many cases are recorded of fatal results from the improper use of 
it. The root and leaves and extract are much used in paralysis, epi- 
lepsy, and various other maladies. Samples of pure Aconitine (Mr. 
Morson) ; Mannite from Monk's-hood root (Messrs. J. and II. Smith). 

Zerau. Under this name we have the root of an Aconite^ from 
Northern India (Dr. Hooker). Species and properties unknown. 

Bikh. Aconitum ferox, Wall. A. palmatum, Don. Eoots. Ne- 
pal and Sikkim (Dr. Hooker). Root. Ranks amongst the most viru- 
lent of vegetable poisons. The Goorkahs employ it to poison their 
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waters, to protect their country from an enemy. Much used in Indian 
practice ; as ahready stated, Dr. Hooker is of opinion that this is a 
plant not specifically distinct from Aconitum Napellus, L. 

Buiees, Root. Aconitum heterophyllum, Wall. Simla (Major 
Madden). Used in India as a tonic. 

Paony. Paeonia oflScinalis, Retz. South of Europe. Flowers, seeds, 
root. Supposed to be antispasmodic ; the seeds emetic and cathartic. 

Bane-berry. Actaea spicata, L. Europe. The black berries are 
poisonous : the roots antispasmodic, expectorant, and astringent, and 
considered to have afforded great relief in catarrhs. 

Black Cohosh Bark. Cimicifuga racemosa, Bart. North America. 
Nauseous and astringent, regarded in the United States as a remedy 
for the bite of the rattle-snake. 

Mandrake root, American, or May-apple. Podophyllum peltatum, L. 
North America. Cathartic. The leaves are poisonous, the whole plant 
narcotic ; the fruit acid, whence it is said to be called " toild Lemon." 

Fellow-root, Parsley-leaved. Xanthorhiza apiifolia, UHerit. North 
America. Shrub contains both gum and resin, intensely bitter ; the 
wood and bark pure tonic bitter. 

{To be continued.) 



Jottings on the Mountains; or Notes of a few days* sojourning among the 
Mountain's of Clova, etc., in the Summer of 1853 ; by Mr. A. 
Ceoall. 

August. — Arriving at the inn, Kirkton of Clova, about five o'clock 
P.M., we had some refreshments, and then proceeded along the foot of 
the Barrier ; and on the slopes below the cliffs, the rills were fringed 
with Tqfieldiapalustris,Bryumjulaceum,pallens, and ventricosum, all in 
fruit; Tojieldia was in flower as well as fruit, and extended to within 
300 feet of the base, and nearly to the base of the cliffs. On the 
boulders, Trichostomum heterostichum and microcarpum, Anictangium 
ciliatum, and Gyrophora pellita, proboscidea and cylindrica were plentiful, 
but not so fine as around Loch Brandy and Loch Wharl. 

On ascending the stream between Carlourie and the Barrier, on an 
isolated rock at the base of the cliffs, gathered fine specimens ofBartra- 
mia HaUeriana in fruit. Turning to the right, and proceeding up a " dry 
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run " among the cliiTs, Folytrivhum hercy/nicum occurredj very iiae and 
in gn^eat profusionj coyering the perpendicular faces of the little step- 
Hlce hjllucks, produeing cap Ernies and male flowers in abundance. The 
more elevated knoila were covered with finely fruited patches of the 
t^m'x^]!^ BlphyAcium folioHum, whdat in ere vices and somewhat damp re- 
cesses of the rocks, close by, the siEigfulajr (Edipodium Grijfdhimium waa 
fructifying abundantly, many of tlie stems hidf m\ inch in length. On 
the bare spots among the rocks Conodomum boreale wag fruiting in pro- 
fusion, and on bare ground on the summit above SoloTina crocea was 
gathered sparingly. 

At the baae of Craig Tlennet, on the Gku Dole side, Jjinneea horealU 
was flowering abundantly ; here also Alchemilla conjmicta has been since 
rediscovered by my acute friend Mr, Black, Higlier up, on the principal 
stream^ Biphffscmm foliosum^ Bjyum Zie7'ii in fine fruit ; Sajcifira^a op- 
posjiifolia. and Sllem acaulh were still in flower, the latter abundantly 
towards the summit. On damp rocks about the stream Hitraciuin Law- 
soni waved its stately plumes^ and on dry rocks on the left the largo 
flowers of the Hieraclum alpinam nodded in the breeze. Creeping on 
a tuft of wet mos3 H^menopkyllum WlUoni was found sparingly in fruit, 
and the shelving rocks near the stream were beautifully carpeted with 
large fleeces of Trichostomum patem, with stems from three to fiv^e 
inches in length, and capsules in abundance, and along with it fine 
specimens of Grimmia stricta, Turn. Sallx reticulata was plentiful 
among the damper rocks, and near the falls Junr/ermannia concinnata. 

While looking up from the bottom of the Glen, towards the summit 
of the cliffs, the latter dwindle into little step-like shelves, and the 
streams and waterfalls all but disappear ; but on scrambling up, the 
former will often be found expanding into broad shelves, where the 
weary botanist may repose in safety after his toilsome ascent, and the 
latter are frequently numerous and pour their foaming waters over the 
precipices with a deafening din, scattering their froth and spray for 
yards around. Amid such scenes several alpine plants display their 
greatest beauty and luxuriance, while others are tJiere only to be met 
with. 

Nothing could excel the brilliant festoons of the SaxifragcB, aizoides, 
hypnoides, and oppositifolia, that here depend from the wet and drip- 
ping rocks, or the starry beauty of the Saxifraga stellaris, whose often 
single stems, terminated by clusters of flowers, remind one of mini? 
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ture constellations, adorning the dark recesses among the moulder- 
ing debris. Veronica alpina, Epilohium alpinum and alsinifoUum, Ca^ 
rex atrata and pallescens, Sattssurea alpina, Thalictrum alpinum here 
display their richest luxuriance. The first however seems to deHght 
more in the dry grassy banks along the streams, and where the grass is 
not too close ; and in such situations on the banks of the White Water 
it grows abundantly and very fine. 

On reaching the summit, the peaty flats supplied us with Rubus Oha- 
mcemorus and Oomus Suecica in fruit, and Vaccinium uliginosum in 
flower and fruit ; these however seldom ripen, and generally drop off at 
the first touch of the sacrilegious hand of the gatherer. 

Splachnum sphaericum was plentiful on the bare peaty soil, and at 
each end of the shankbone of a deer a tuft of the small form of the 8. 
mnioides occurred, and on a bank close by a fine tuft of 8. angmtaium. 
It is curious to observe the predilections of plants for certain localities. 
These elevated and spongy moors are the chosen habitat of Rubus Cha- 
imemorm, yet in sheltered hollows, and in places where by a species of 
natural drainage the peat has been converted into a more genial soil, 
the Rubm displays a far more luxuriant foliage and a more tempting 
fruit; here however the fruit will hardly be ripe before the end of 
September. 

On the west side of the stream between Craig Mair and Craig Ken- 
net, a little before its descent into Glen Dole, Hypnum revolvena was 
fructifying abundantly. At the northern base of a dripping rock, be- 
tween the Eealah Bum and the White Water, where large patches of 
snow still cooled the atmosphere around, Thalictrum alpinum was only 
yet coming into flower. Between this and the White Water, in hollows 
among the boulders, Polypodium aJpestre was first met with, but the 
fronds were delicate and the fruit scarce. On crossing the White Water 
however, near the shieling of Linkar, it occurred in abundance, pre- 
senting all the ordinary forms in the frond of Athyrium Filix-fcemina, 
Some of the fronds were tall, rigid, the rachis of a pitchy-brown colour, 
the pinnae and pinnulse distant and more or less decurved; others 
were broader, of a pale-green colour and delicate texture, the pinnae 
and pinnulae flat and more approximated. The fronds were here of 
larger size than anywhere else, either in Glen Dole, Glen Piadh, Glen 
Callater, or Lochnagar, and the fruit more abundant. 

On descendbg the stream between Craig Maid and Craig Eennet 
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(the easternmost of the two), Bryum j^ierii was pleTitifdlj also Bryum 
dottgatnm^crudim^^xidipaUf^s; Gymnodomttm Lappmncum ivx^d. Hedtoif^ia 
^xiiva^ both in fruit; If^tmia crispula aad tenuiroatriB^ Biwunuvi pol^^ 
carpfim^ Bldymodon copillaeeuH^ Dlp^^sctum folio^um^ Hypnum pulchel~ 
lum Jiiid molle. In addition to these, the ivestern stream afforded Son* 
chnsalpinns^ Salixlanata^ arenaria^ and a profusion of S. retictdata and 
Bjjas octopeiala^ Pyrola rotutidyblia aud ttecunda^ The latter is rather 
acnrce in ClOTa, in Glenesk it is most abundant ; Cktrex atrata, capil- 
larls, palle9cen»j Polypodium alpeatre at the middle falls; Sa^ifraga hyp^ 
noides still in flower, Hkradum alpbmm in plenty^ Vaccittium tdipimsum 
with both flowers and fj'uit ; the latter nearly full size, of a glaucoua- 
green colour, almost of the same colour as the leaves, the form seldom 
quite round, often almost square or cubical with blunt angles: altliougb 
both the flowers nnd fruit are quite healthy here, they were veiy apt to 
drop off when bandied, 

A Storm, — The morning of the day allotted to Okn FiadL looted 
rather gloomy ; the mist rested on the higher summits of the moun- 
tains, occasionally rolling down their sides to some distance; yet the 
natives assured mc that if the wind kept from the west the day would 
clear up* I bad only reached Bradoony Lowever when it wheeled 
rountl to the south, aud rain bcp:an to fall, and by the time I gained 
Glen riadh the wind had risen to a gale, and came sweeping down 
the glen in strong gusts, with heavy showers of rain, so that I was 
often obliged to take shelter by the large boulders till the blast was 
over. I proceeded towards the end of the glen, in the hope that the 
high cliffs would in some measure screen me from the storm ; but the 
wind was now so strong, the rain so heavy, and the mist swept down 
the glen in such dense volumes, that I had enough to do to keep my 
footing, and could only see a few yards around me. Occasionally the 
mist would sweep down the glen like a dark cloud, leaving the whole 
clear except the summit of the clifts, displaying the rugged shelving 
precipices, the foaming torrents tumbling on in their rocky beds down 
to their junction with the Esk at Acharne. This lucid interval was 
immediately followed by a torrent of rain, and another dense volume 
of mist came tumbling in at the head of the glen, and came rolling 
down the cliffs, so dense that I could almost fancy I felt it enveloping 
me in its folds. The " dry runs " had now been converted into streams, 
the streams into torrents, carrying along with them fragments of rock 
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and other debris, loosened firom the clifPs above by the rains ; while 
every now and then the descent of some huge mass, at no great dis- 
tance, thundering from crag to crag, afforded a rather broad hint, not 
at all difficult to understand, that danger was not far off. 

The day thus passed on : I had only at intervals picked a few speci- 
mens of the more common plants, and had nothing" else to do but ad- 
mire the " warring elements," the " rending rocks," and the foaming 
streams, till about five o'clock p.m., when I resolved to attempt a 
homeward march. I had just reached the foot of Glen Fiadh, when 
dark spots began to appear in the dense canopy overhead ; the mist, 
which had hitherto roUed down the hills, began to roll upwards, and 
sweeping over their tops was out of sight in an instant. In a few 
minutes the whole scene was changed : the clouds began to break away 
from the zenith, and the bright sky appeared between ; the wind had 
again settled in the west, the sun burst through in full splendour, and 
the whole valleys were speedily in a blaze. It was now however too 
late to return, and I proceeded homewards, reflecting, that if the day 
was lost to botany, I had, as a native of Scotland, not only " loved her 
mountains, but enjoyed her storms." 

{To be continued.) 



On a new species of HoEKELiA,/ro»i the Tipper Platte River ; by 
Sir W. J. HooKEE, D.C.L., r.E.A. and L.S. 

(Tab. XTI.) 

HORKELIA GORDONI, HooJc, 

Pubescenti-viscosa, foliis numerosis radicalibus linearibus elongatis 
brevi-petiolatis pinnatis, pinnis numerosis alternis parvis profunde 
3-5-partitis, lobis cuneatis obtusis integris v. bifidis, scapis folio lon- 
gioribus nudiusculis, cymis multifloris capitatis, calycis hirsuti lobis 
ovato-lanceolatis petala spathulata duplo excedentibus, bracteolis 
lineari-spathulatis, radice lignosa fusiformi, collo foliisque ad basin 
copiose resinosis. 

Hab. Upper Platte River, Mr, Gordon. 
This was discovered and sent to me in 1844, and I have never seen 

the same very distinct species from any other source. It is distin- 
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guished from every other species of the geuua, by the small size of the 
leaflets, tbe exactly cuneate form of the aegmente, which are either en- 
tire or bilid. The hase of the leaver, and the top or collum of the 
root, abouDd in a dark brown fragrant resiiij which seems to unite 
those parts into a mass. 

Tab* XII. 1. Flower, 2. Petal, 3. Leaves: — magnified. 
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Botanical Netcsfiom Italy. 

Florenra, 16th Augofit. 

You will no doubt have seen by the newspapers the process and 
ravages of the disease of the Vine in Italy ; I will not therefore revert 
to the subject, nor give any detailed account of what haa been lately 
published concerning it, but rather proceed to notice a few publica- 
tions more particularly botanical. 

I shall first mention a work by Professor Massalongo, of Yeroaa, 
entitled, "Hicerche suU* Autonomia dei Lichen i crostosi, e matenali 
pella loro naturale ordinazione." It contains an abridged history of 
all those crustaceous and pustulous Lichens which the author has been 
able to study on living specimens, with a view to determine the limits 
of their development and their specific characters; they are divided 
into seventy-one genera, twenty-one of which are new. This work 
forms an octavo volume of 224 pages, illustrated by 400 microscopic 
figures representing the thecse and spores of the species described ; its 
price is 20 francs. A kind of supplement to it will soon appear, under 
the title ' Memorie Lichenografiche,' containing descriptions and figures 
of the other orders of Lichens. 

Dr. Bergamaschi has published an account of a botanical excursion 
in the valleys round Bergamo, together with a catalogue of the plants 
growing there, and M. Gennari, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Turin, an interesting catalogue of a hundred plants to be added to the 
' Eepertorium Florae Ligusticse ' of Professor De Notaris. 

Professor Joseph Bertoloni was at Plorcnce a few days ago, on his 
way back from Sarzana to Bologna ; he informed us that his father 
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intends completing this year the pubKcation of the ' Flora Italica.' — 
Bonplandia, October 15th, 1853. 



Gum Trees of Van Liemen's Land. 

The following very interesting information on the Measurements of 
different Gum Trees in the vicinity qf Hobart Town, has been kindly 
communicated to us by His Excellency William Denison, Esq., the 
Governor of Van Diemen's Land. 

No. 1. 215 feet high. Girth at 6 ft. from the ground, 14 ft.; at 
14 ft. from the ground, 11 ft. 

No. 2. 184i ft. high. Girth at 5 ft. from the ground, 12 ft. 3 in. 

No. 3. ISli ft. high. Girth at 5 ft. from the ground, 10 ft. 

No. 4. 188 ft. high. Girth at 6 ft. from the ground, 16 ft. 10 in. 

No. 5. Large tree in gully on flanks of Mount Wellington, 205 
ft. high, but the top had broken off by the wind, it had probably been 
from 30 to 40 ft. higher. Girth on the ground, 76 ft.; girth 21 ft. 
from the ground, 25 ft. 

No. 6. Gum-tree in Tasman's Peninsula, 130 ft. to the first branch. 
Girth at 5 ft. from the ground, 16 ft.; girth at the first branch, 7 ft. 
4 in. 

No. 7. Stringy-bark, 114 ft. to the first branch, 192 ft. total height. 
Girth 5 ft. from the ground, 15 ft. 

No. 8. Gum-tree, 199 ft. high. 

No. 9. Gum-tree, extreme height, 127 ft. Girth at 2 ft. 4 in. from 
the ground, 4 ft. 9 in. ; girth at 22 ft. 4 in. from the ground, 3 ft. 
2 in. ; circumference without bark at 2 ft. 4 in. from the ground, 4 ft. 
2-| in., but there was a projection at one point, and the average section 
had a radius of 7 a in. The radius was divided into three parts, two 
of 3 in. and one, the outer, of \\ in. ; the number of annual rings in 
each division was then counted : in the first 3 in. there were 26 rings; 
in the second, 26 ; in the third, of li in., 12 or 13 : total, 64 or 65 
rings. 

In another tree, whose average diameter was 57 in., radius 28*5 in., 
the surface of the section being planed and the radius divided into sec- 
tions of 3 in., the number of rings in each section beginning from the 
centre was as follows : — 
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The second table g^ivea the nags upon a radius passing tbrougli a pro- 
jecting portion of the same aectioiij the nmnber of rings being thft 
samCj but the distribution of course different, 

I bad an idea tbatj as the Gum-trees evidently make two shoots in 
the year, one in the autumn and another in the spring, the sutamer 
being an apparently dead time for them as regards growth, there might 
be a growth of two rings in the course of one year; but on reference 
to the size of these trees, and the rate of increase shown by dividing 
the Qumbnr of rin^a by the riidius in inches, 1 do not tbiut this sup- 
position can be correct : — 



183 

28-5 



= 6*4 rin2:s to an inch. 



_—- = 8*5 rin2:s to an inch. 
7-5 ° 



In this one case the tree would increase in diameter one inch in 3 '2 
years; in the other the same increase would take place in 4*2 years. 
I do not think we could assume a rate of increase double of the above, 
which we must do were there to be two rings added in each year. 

W.D. 



Extracts from vaiious Letters from Mr. James Drummond, relating to 
the Botany of Savan Eiver. 

( Continued from p. 315.) 

Hawthorndeii. 

My last letter gave an account of my journey to the North, and I 

now send a few particulars of one which I have more recently made 

to the East. At the spring called Bibagoir I found a fine Mesemhry- 
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anihemum^ with flowers two inches across and deep rose-red, and seed- 
vessels of a highly remarkable structure. Another species had incon- 
spicuous blossoms, borne generally in threes ; I also found the common 
fruit-bearing species in bloom near the spring. All these I dried in 
an oven, and I mean to send them home. 

The native called Mangerroot was our guide : he owns the land, and 
is acquainted with every spring and pool for a hundred miles to the 
eastward ; but we could only proceed about sixty miles, to the head of 
a fresh-water river, called Wallemarra by the Aborigines,- where we 
found large pools in extensive flats and water of admirable quality. 
We are ignorant where this river rises or whither it goes. On the banks 
and in the pools I found several new plants. One is a remarkable 
Grass with the habit of the Bamboo, 8-10 feet high, and as thick as a 
goosequill. A Myriophyllum, which I had not seen before, inhabits 
the water, and a curious ^^^iwe-like plant with invisible flowers and 
conspicuous seed-vessels. It is worthy of observation how many 
plants accommodate themselves wonderfully to circumstances. Thus 
a small Cardamine grows with us on the banks of streams and in the 
bottom of pools, where it is always submerged, producing in both si- 
tuations abundance of perfect seeds. 

I think I formerly mentioned a curious Alismaceous species, which 
rarely perfects its flowers, yet always bears plenty of seed. I have 
now got another individual of the same genus, whose complete inflo- 
rescence, if ever it has any, has eluded all my researches. But you will 
probably consider a sort of Elatine as the most remarkable of this 
group. I sent specimens of the immersed state in a previous collec- 
tion : the plant is surrounded with air-cells, which cause it, when de- 
tached from the earth in which it vegetates at the bottom of pools, to 
float at once to the shore, where it strikes root and developes its curious 
triandrous, tripetalous, trigynous flowers, having each a three-celled 
capsule. I have ascertained that in the minute submerged concealed 
flowers, the anthers burst internally, and the seeds arrive at maturity 
in a much shorter time than they require when the inflorescence is ex- 
posed to the air. When all the parts are developed in the submerged 
flowers! can detect but one covering to the seeds, which seems com- 
posed of the united petals, the true germen not being developed. 

I found two additional species of a curious FalHsneria-Mke genus. 
One grows in pools three feet deep. The plant is much branched and 

VOL. V. 2 y 
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three or four feet high, Dcme of the Icarea mciiiiig thr sor^oe, bat the- 
male bkasama are raised ou foot^talka which are ttraight^ while the 
fooUtaJks of the Teinftl^ are vpinJ, ^ fanned* •p ywo ^ . io mahfe 
the plsnt to matare its tetds by foilotring: tlw reeeffii^ wvitr, whicb, 
in thu arid oou&tiy, dnea up with wonderful rapoditT. The other 
WpodeSj which has the hobit of Arenaria fa^tigiata^ iahAbfta omilir 
ptaoea oi^U bu both kinds of blosaoma ^e^le. ;^fy Urge coJIe ct i oB 
ooi>taiEed a CeroMtium \tTj like C. cwij^^icnij whose naiTow bifid petals^ 
half as long again as the calyxj will place it in a tiiferettt section of 
tbe genus ; and I hare now got another, which I am unable to dis* 
tingubb from C. temid^candrum. Sometimes 1 think these species of 
Ceraatittmj ihe Broditin/t dctttanitiftj and 90ine other plants which assuredly 
^tre here before the Swan liivtT Settlement waa formed^ mar hare 
uiade their way from Sydney. And it is a fitrikiug dreumatanoe that 
the natives all^e that the wild cattle, which we h:id always supposed 
tij be tiic progeny of auunala broug:ht by us, come originally from the 
north-east, and were here before the Settlers came to the Swan, 

The Aborigines as^nrfid us that there is no water for four days* joor- 
ney to the east of Wallemarra, eicept what is contained in the tnmVs 
of hollow trees. I e^Lauiined some eadons salt lakes in that direction* 
lu one I pjatbered ^ little anni^nl Cre39 which was new to hip, and three 
shrubby Salicor?iias. Tlie lake had no outlet, and the parallel terraced 
banks wliicli environed it gave ample evidence that the water in it was 
once much higher than it is now. A fine white-flowered species of 
Rutacece grows on the tops of the granite hills in this direction, also a 
new purple-flowered Kennedya, of which I send specimens in seed. In 
the natural veins which occur in immense blocks of granite, I noticed 
the splendid scarlet Myrtaceous plant which I have often mentioned. 
Owing to the barrenness of the spots where it occurred, the shrub here 
assumes a ragged stunted appearance, like trees artificially dwarfed 
by the Chinese, and the plants all seem as old as the rocks whereon they 
grow; but I saw one magnificent specimen, 15 feet high and as much 
broad across the top, completely covered with flowers, which resemble 
those of a Eucalyptus, and are splendid scarlet. The genus is how- 
ever quite distinct from Eucalyptus, by its small silvery leaves and the 
form of the petals. On a hill, east of Wallemarra, I found a fine Can- 
dollea, with small silvery foliage and fine yellow flowers : the sepals 
and bracteas which surround the inflorescence are remarkably covered 
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with rich velvety down. At the same spot I gathered a fifth species 
of my Qrevillea-]ike genus, with flowers deep yellow, and a new black- 
flowered Grevillea. This latter immense genus must soon be split into 
many ; but I am of Mr. Brown's opinion, that it is better to retain the 
sectional divisions of Grevillea, till this vast country shall be better ex- 
plored. A beautiful Diuris, which I call B. picta, was among my dis- 
coveries at this time : the flower is large and white, the lip margined 
with purple, and all the divisions of the perianth more or less marked 
with the same colour: it grew in considerable quantities in a dry 
watercourse. 

I shaU start again for the North in a few days ; but I mean, before I 
go, to take up all the roots I can find of the bulbous Droseraa, and send 
them packed in a small box of dry earth. The stationary character of 
these bulbs is very different from the Lroaeras of Europe. If, for in- 
stance, a very small plant of D. maa^ophylla be carefully removed, it is 
easy to see, by the relics in the same spot, that these bulbs have oc- 
cupied the same patch of ground perhaps for fifty years, the remains 
of the old flower-stalks and coverings of the roots which have been 
annually given off appearing mixed with the soil. I shall put in, with 
the Broseras^ some roots and seeds of the Fhascum like serratum, and 
some other minute Mosses ; and I have no doubt, if the soil be care- 
fully spread over the pots in the greenhouses of the Kew Gardens, you 
will see these curious little OryptogamuB make their appearance, and 
they will afford a rare treat for muscologists. I have observed three 
species of a curious Curvicollum genus of naked-mouthed Mosses, or 
rather the capsules may be said to be cut across the middle. I enclose 
a few specimens of a very small kind ; but small though it be, this 
Moss is not annual : the plants which spring up this year do not pro- 
duce capsules till the next ; but you must observe that there are only 
two or three months annually in this country when anything like life 
appears in these plants. There is a remarkable ferruginous stain on 
that part of the seta which is included in the sheathing bases of the 
leaves. The extraordinary little Moss with the ribbed veil, I consider 
a peculiar genus of naked-mouthed Mosses. The veil in the specimen 
now sent is curiously laciniated at the edges. 
{To he continued^ 
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Third Edition of Dr. Lindley's ' Feyetubh Kingdom.^ 

We record with great satisfaction the publication of a third e<iitioa 
of this invaluable work, not only because of its intrinsic ineiit*, but 
as a proof of the rapidly increasing demand for sound botanical in- 
formation. TLe first edition (an impresaion of 1000 copies) of the 
' Vegetable Kingdom ' appeared in 1 846, and was followed in a few 
months by a second; since which the demand has not flagged. In 
the true spirit of advancement with the sdeuce he eo ably cultivates 
and illustrates, Dr* I-rindley has brought the present edition np to the 
state of botany at the present day, so far as it was practicable to intro- 
dace the required additions and alterations into a sterotyped work. A 
vast number of genera are added ; many beautiful woodcuts, and valua- 
ble information on all branches of botany, systematic, physiologic^, 
anatomical, and economic, are appended to a ^eat many of the Natural 
Orders \ so that the work is still what it wa&, the best and only really 
excellent English eicposition of the vegetable kingdom in its widest 
seuse. As such it not only lies by our side as a work of constant 
reference, but is tlie traveller's handbook of botany where none more 
bulky can be carried, and is sent to all parts of the globe as the best 
iiistnictor of the student or amateur. 

Of the new and peculiar views on nomenclature and system which 
appeared in tlic earliest editions of Dr. Lindley's works on the na- 
tural arrangement of plants, many, tliougli strongly opposed at first, 
have already gained universal consent. Otiicrs, though so long sub- 
mitted to the attention of botanists, have met with no favour, and 
we confess to feeling disappointed at finding them still permitted to 
retain so prominent a place. We allude especially to the value which 
is attached by the author to the classes of J3ictyogens and llhizanths ; 
to the separation in a natural arrangement o^ /Ipon/uncea from Ascle- 
|)i;i(ls, of ilrlcacca' from Vacclalaccrp, and four or live others; and to 
tli(^ close approximation of SantalaceiC to Arlstolochlacca, JancefC to 
i)roiili<(cefi\ and the se[)aration of these last again from Jracerp. We 
WW inclined io bL-licve that, in all these and in very many similar 
rA-v>, too much stress is Ijiid on nn>re technical characters (as the 
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quantity of albumen and the size of the embryo), while characters of 
greater importance, but less easily defined, and in consequence less 
easily made manifest to the beginner, if not entirely neglected, are 
underrated. 

This is scarcely the place to explain the reasons on which we found 
our conviction, that with regard to natural arrangement we have, in 
many respects, to regret in the * Vegetable Kingdom * a progi'ess in a 
direction which it will be necessary to retrace. It is however the 
less necessary to enter into details, because our principal objection 
to the prominence given to these universally rejected views in an ele- 
mentary work, is that they have led the author to an arrangement 
which wants that superiority over systems previously known and gene- 
rally used among systematic botanists, which would compel its adop- 
tion by every candid botanist. We do not doubt that ere long a sy- 
stem of Alliances, such as Dr. Lindley has so ably originated, will be 
discovered, far superior to any at present known ; and every attempt 
to improve our present arrangement is undoubtedly praiseworthy and 
of the utmost interest. It will however, we believe, be universally 
conceded that the rejection of systems of acknowledged merit, when 
prompted by the desire to promulgate botanical views such as those 
referred to above, which, after many years' probation, have been repu- 
diated by botanists in general, is, to say the least of it, undesirable in 
a work which is indispensable both to beginners and proficients. We 
are the last to wish that Dr. Lindley should refrain from the expression 
of the most untenable of his conclusions; on the contrary, there is, even 
in the most contradictory of them, much beyond mere originality ; they 
evidence deep knowledge and great experience, and every one of them 
may be studied with profit; but we think tb&t a fair exposition of 
them all is not incompatible with, the scope a:id object of a 'Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom ' arranged in accordance with those laws of affinity which 
nine-tenths of the greatest botanists of Europe and America consider 
established, and unshaken by Dr. Lindley 's arguments. We trust 
that in a future edition, — which we hope and believe is not distant, — 
our author will not only reconsider his evidence, but re-examine his 
materials, particularly in cases where his opinions are diametrically op- 
posed to those which are universally recognized ; and we are fully con- 
vinced that the necessary and careful study will, in many instances, 
lead him to attach less importance to many of the general characters 
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wliich now tend to give to hi^ Clashes and Allitinces an artilicral cha- 
racter, and prevent the thorough fippieciation of \m worlc by botiimate. 
We have dwelt at ^^rt^ater kn^h tiiau we iu tended on the blemiahea 
of thia admirable wovkj and in doing ao we have undertaken a moat 
ungracious duty ; but certainly we have experienced some inconveni- 
ence in. the course of our e very-day use of the * Vegetable Kingdoia,' 
It jnust however be carefblly borne in mind, that if, on the one liand, 
Pr. lindley claims no ordinary share of such peculiar views, on the 
other hand that there is, with the eiception of Robert Brown, no man 
in England who has throwEi so much light upon the acuities of the 
Natural Orders, nor any, in this or any other country, who hoa diifu^ed 
90 much sound botanical information regarding them amongst all classes 
of ini^uirera. Whether by hia lectures, by his works on all branches of 
botany^ elementary and profound, on medical, economical, physiologicalj 
or aystemutic aubjetrtSj or by his indefatigable laboara for horticulture 
and hortioulturiats, for pubUc gardens or for private, for the Govern- 
ment or for the peoplCj he baa been prominently before the public for 
many years aa the moat energetic and useful botanist of hia day, as he 
iSj for bia knowledge and varied acquirements, one of the greatest, 
Hia zeal in diffuaiug what he believes to be truth, and his unvarying 
practice of withholding no information, books, or specimens, or manu- 
scripts, that he thinks will be useful to his fellow-botanists, prove him 
to be as liberal as he is enlightened. 



Otia IIispanica ; sen Delectus Pla?itarum rariorum aut nondum rite 
notarum per Hispanias sponte nascentium, auctore Philippo Barker 
Webb, Ord. Car. III. Eq. etc. Folio, 40 Plates. Paris. 1853. 

It is strange that a country which has produced her Cavanilles and 
her Euiz and Pavon, should not in the present day aftord, at least as 
far as our knowledge goes, one Botanist able or willing to describe the 
plants of her own soil or of her diminished colonies. The task is left 
to foreigners, and it has happily fallen into the hands of most competent 
ones. Mr. Philip Barker Webb has com|)lctcd his magnificent ' Flora 
C'anariensis' (eminently magnifiecnt if taken in conjunction with the 
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complete Natural and Civil History of which it fonns a part) ; and to 
that gentleman and to M. Boissier we owe nearly all that has appeared 
of late years on the plants of the Spanish Peninsula. In the work now 
under consideration, Mr. Webb, as in his other publication, unites the 
elegant scholar with the Botanist: the former qualification is emi- 
nently displayed in the dedication to the reigning Queen of Spain. 

" Augustissimee et potentissimee 

ISABELLiB IT. 

DominsB 8use mitissimse 
Epistola Nancapatoria. 
Fas erat Elysiis mihi cingere frondibas aras, 

Partaqae Atlantiacis spargere serta jugis 
Ante pedes, Augusta, tuos ; nunc altera regnis 

Hsec tibi lecta tuis dona novella fero. 
Parva quidem magno pro monere mnnera mitto ; 

Parva tamen divis, si modo pura placent. 
Ibis in Hesperiam, tibi diva patrona, libelle, 

Se DoMiNA his voluit floribus ipsa coli." 

Allusion is made above, we presume, to the fact of the presentation of 
a copy of the ' Flora Canariensis ' to Her Majesty, upon which occa- 
sion the author was justly complimented with the Order of Charles 
III., an Order we believe the first in Spain after those given to 
Princes. 

The * Otia Hispanica ' was commenced by Mr. Webb a few years ago, 
and two fasciculi appeared in large folio, which we noticed in a former 
volume of our Journal of Botany. The praise we there bestowed may 
with equal justice be extended to the entire volume, as it appears in its 
present form, with its many beautiful plates by Mile. Taillant, from draw- 
ings by Riocreux, with copious analyses, all that can be desired by the 
most scientific Botanist. The Leguminosa are evidently favourites with 
Mr. Webb, judging from the proportion they bear in number to the 
other families. One coloured plate, headed Tab. VI-X. (containing 
five species), is devoted to Alga ; and these are elaborated by the 
veteran Phycologist Dr. Montague. The other remarkable plants illus- 
trated in this volume, of which full descriptions and notes are given 
are, — 1. Holcua caapitosus, Boiss. 2. Artemma Oranaknsis, Boiss. 
3. Cytima tribracteolatus, Webb. 4. Adenocarpua Boisaieri, Webb. 5. 
Salaola geniaioidea, Poir. ; and we have further a " Chenopodiarum 
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itineris Hispanic nsia Revisio*" 11. Andrynle Agardhii^ Hbchs. 12, 
Echum albicans^ La Ga&c. et Rodr. 13. Santoliua rosntarimfoliaf Mill. 
p. leptQcepIialu^ Webb. 14. Luitola complicaia, Webb. 15, 16. Boelia 
(uov. gen,) sphtnrocm'pa^ Webb. 17* Rfiiajtttt mono^pei'ma^ Boias. (with 
n ^e^^bion of the genus). IS. SiauracanihuA aphji/UuHt Link. 19. S. 
ApaHioides, Webb. 20. S, apeciabilr^, Webb. 31, Nepa (lIJejL J Pseudo* 
genista, Coas.) luridtit Webb. 22. N. Jrebbiana, Coas. {isnb UUce). 
23, -^^ C<i890i>tLi^ Webb, 24- N. Boivitii, Webb. 2fi. N. tnegalorUes, 
Webb. 26. N. Sahmnnni, Webb. 27^ N, ValllaMi, Webb. 3S, N, 
^catfraeiiy Webb. 20. A^ B, UJej; AfncatiKSj Wei^b. C. U. parvijlo- 
rusy Pourr. 30. U. Bwticui, Boias, 31, U. Bourgmanus, Webb. 32, 
F, licaher, Kze. 33. LK ianihodadu^, Webb- (and 35 B). 34. U. JFel- 
ViUiic/tiatiuaj Pkneb. 35 A. U. ff'^illkommii, Webb. 36. U. JuAnitui, 
Webb. A. U. opldhohpk, Webb. 37. U. dtti^ns, Wellw. 33 A. U. 
orgenlemt Wellw, B. U . m^'tnaoeu^^Vi ^\Ut\ 30. Sarothmmi^i^ grandyioru^t 
Webb. 40. S. BiBticui, Webb, 41. Carex la^opim, WahL 42. Le- 
pidiam stylatum^ LaGasc, et Hodr, 43, Euzomodendron Bourg^sathumi 
Co93 . 44. P'utguicu. la valUsneri^oUfi , Webb . 46. Fonkah Ita Cosaoma na^ 
Webb,— Interesting and well repTcseuted and accurately descrihed, with 
the geographical distribntion cai'cfully recorded, as are all the above 
species, the several Ulices, from tbcir ^eni similarity to caeh otlier, 
are perhaps the least attractive ; while the most remarkable and curious 
assuredly are the three last plants in the volume, viz. Euzomodeudron 
Boiu'fjamntm (a new genus of Criiciferce), the Thujuicula mdllmerlcefolla ^ 
with long, erect, lanceoLate leaves and very long spurs to the corolla, 
and the ForskaJdea Cossonia?ia, a new species as well as a new genus to 
the European Flora. 
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Of this work ten numbers have appeared without any editor's name ; 
and so unbotanical are the subjects, so entirely confined, as the title- 
page expresses, to Floral and Horticultural matter, that any particular 
notice would hardly be looked for by our readers. 
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Descriptions of and observations on some species of Ehododendbon, 
collected in Assam and Bootan by Thomas J. Booth ; by Thomas 

NUTTALL. 

Rhododendron proper. — Having an obscure or well-developed 5- 
toothed or 5-lobed calyx, usually 10 stamens, and a filiform slightly 
lobed stigma : the ovary and capsule generally of 5 cells. — ^To this di- 
vision may be referred, in sections, all the European, North American, 
Northern Asiatic, and many of the Indian species. 

* Leaves mtk glandular scales. Stigma mostly capitate. Ovary five- 
rarely six-celled. 
1. Rhododendron Keysii, -ATm//. /J fk. ^ifyo- 

Fruticosum : foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis glabris, subtus glaucis squa- 
mosis planis; floribus parvis; corymbulis 5-6-floris; laciniis caly- 
cinis subaequalibus obtusiusculis minutis ; staminibus 10, filamentis 
exsertis basi pilosis ; capsulis cylindraceo-ovatis 5-locularibus ; semi- 
nibus lanceolatis immarginatis. 
Hab. Mountains of Bootan, at an elevation of 9-10,000 feet above 
the sea-level. On the summit and northern ridges of the Lablung. 
A hardy shrub, growing to the height of 2 or 3 feet, and forming 
low thickets, accompanied by Gaultherias and stunted Yews, above the 
range of R, HooJceri and JK. Falconeri, and associated with one of our 
parasitic species allied to R, camelliceflorum. — Leaves 2^-3 inches long, 
about an inch wide, opake, coriaceous, and smooth, lanceolate or lan- 
ceolate-ovate, acute, rounded or narrowed towards the petiole, beneath, 
as well as the capsule, almost covered with brown circular resinous 
scales. Corymb compounded of three or four branchlets, each contain- 
ing five or six flowers. Calyx five-toothed, small, the teeth nearly 
equal and obtuse. Corolla (judging from the withered remains only) 
rather small, apparently tubular or urceolate, the border five-lobed and 
reflected; the segments ovate, obtuse. Stamens ten, exserted ap- 
parently beyond the corolla, lower half of the filament very hairy or 
hirsute, as well as the lower half of the style. Anthers with the usual 
truncated pores. Capsule light brown, ovate-cylindric, obtuse. Seeds 
dark brown, scarcely subulate, and without the usual margin. 

Rather aromatic, from the resinous scales with which the leaves are 
clad beneath. Perfectly hardy, during the winter and spring of 1851 
VOL. V. 2 z 
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ami 1B53, In its native hills it grew amidiit suow3 two to three feet 
in depth. It is evidently allied to R. Rotfki and J£, dunaharinu^yi. 

3. Ehododekdron pumtlum, NuU, 

Fruticosum : foliia elliptids gkbria apiculatis basi cuneatis br^vissime 
petiolatia, subtua gtaucia Bqunmosis; corymbis 7-10-flori3, floribus 
longissime ptidunculatis ; calycibus mnjusculiSj laciniia oyalibus ob- 
tusis coriaceis; capsulia 6-loculaTibas arcuatis; seminibns utrinque 
srubulatis. 
IIab, Bootaa, at 7-8000 feet elevation, with R, Hbokerij and almost 
oa the range of JZ* Takonerit oa the high slopes of the Oola hills 
and edges of ravines, accompanied by a sptieies of Primula. 
A deader alpine braacliing sbrub, growing to the LeigLt of about 
1^3 feet. Bark of the older twigs smootb, white, and shining. 
Leaves in the yoang plants more or ^*iS3 haiiy i in the adult smooth, 
about 3 inches long, by somewhat more than an iuch in widths coria- 
ceous, but thin, with the nerves or vessels scarcely visible either above 
or beneath, elliptic-oval, and cartilaginously apiculatedj beneath glau* 
couSj and scattered over rather thinly with minute reaiuoua scales ; 
base of the leaf cuneate. Petiole very short and thick. Bud-scales 
nearly smooth, rounded^ obtuse and scarcely ciliated. Corymb com.- 
posed of about seven to ten flowers; the peduncles slender, about 1^ 
inches long. Calyx rather large ; the segments rounded, oval, coria- 
ceous, and nearly smooth. Capsule six-celled, light brown, scaly, 
curved as in R. camfpylocarpuyn^ about \ of an inch in length. Seeds 
darkish brown, subulate at both extremities, with little or no margin. 
Flower as yet unknown, but the plant is introduced. 

Apparently allied to R. Roylei, but very distinct in the six-celled 
curved capsule, long slender peduncles, and conspicuous unequal-lobed 
calyx. 

3. Ehododendron fokmosum? Wallich. 

A small epiphytal as well as terrestrial shrub, occurring in similar 
situations with R. Nuitalliy upon large forest-trees in the marshes of 
the Papoo. 

§ Cleiodenduon. — Stigma capitate, entire or lohed. Stamens ten. 
Ovary Jive- or six-celled. Segments of the calyx large. Junior or 
((dull leaves more or less hairy and scaly. Farasitic trees or shrubs. 
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4. Rhododendron Nuttalii, Booth. aZ'^. ' 
Arboreum : foliis maximis coriaceis ovalibus utrinque obtusis apicu- 
latis, subtus valde reticulatis fusco-squamosis ; floribus maximis ; 
corymbis 4-6-floris; lobis calycinis crassiusculis oblongo-ovalibus 
obtusis; corolla subcampanulata ; staminibus 10; capsula 5-locu- 
lari, calyce persistente f tecta ; seminibus pallidis, ovato-lanceolatis, 
lato-marginatis, marginibus erosis. 
Hab. In the Duphla hills at Mere Patar, about Seram's village, on the 
banks of the Papoo. In swampy ground, growing with Jews and 
Oaks at an elevation of 4-5000 feet above the sea-level. 
A tree 30 feet in height; and also a parasite of 12 or 13 feet eleva- 
tion, and then straggling, with thick tuberous roots. Young branches 
and the under surface of the leaves covered with circular peltate radia- 
ting resinous scales, of two kinds, the larger, in the expanding leaves, 
of a bright purple-red or pink colour. Young plants but little hairy 
(compared with those of R. Dalhousia). Leaves 6-8 inches long, 2^-4 
inches wide, of a very thick coriaceous substance, so as to be quite 
opake, oval and obtuse, smooth above, except in the young state, very 
strongly veined and reticulated beneath, and scarcely paler than above ; 
in adult leaves brown, with the numerous resinous scales. Flower-cone 
a little more than 2 inches long, by If inches wide; the scales thick 
and coriaceous, with silky margins internally. Stipules oblong, membra- 
naceous, pink-red. Corymb four- to six-flowered ; peduncles very stout, 
about 2 inches long in the fruit, less than an inch in the flower. Calyx- 
segments thick and opake, oblong-oval or ovate, obtuse, slightly ciliated, 
and with the margins rose-red, an inch in length, enlarging in the fruit, 
when they become scarcely a third shorter than the capsule. Corolla 
subcampanulate, the border spreading, five-lobed, white with a tint of 
rose-red, and yellowish at the base within, 4^-5 inches long, fragrant. 
Stamens ten ; the filaments villous below. Style very long ; the stigma 
large and capitate, five-lobed. Capsule light brown, five-celled, about 2 
inches long by an inch wide, the valves rounded and slightly carinated; 
placental dissepiments very deep. Seed very pale brown or straw- 
colour, ovate-lanceolate, acute, with a wide eroded margin. — In R, 
Balhousue the seed is dark brown, lanceolate, acute at both extremi- 
ties, and the margin entire. — Allied to R. Dalhousia, but larger in all 
its parts, and with the calyx, capsule, and seed wholly different. 
To this section also appertains R. dliatum. 
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5, Rhododendhok Boothii, Nuit. /^' ^^ .*_ • # 

Frutic03utni foUia corificfJia rliomboiJeo-ovatia Mia acamiuntb, margins 
dense ciliotia, subtua squarooais- corymbis multlflom; cnlycibaa fo- 
liaceia mcuibrariftceis^ kRiniia ovalibu& t>btusis glnbrb; capsulis ova- 
libus obtusiB 5-6-lnciilaribus J semidbns subulatia immarginatifl, 
Hab. On tbe Gascherong: hills in Bootan, at an elevation of about 5000 
feet; parasi-tic on Oaksj and accompanied by Thihaudiaij a new spe- 
cies of arborescent H^drangea^ etc. 

A straggling shmb, 5-6 feet high. Young branchea and petioles at 
fir*t densely hairy. Leaves very thick and coriaceous, between 4-5 
inches long and 3-2^ iacbea wide, acuminate, with a sharp longish 
point, and rounded at the base; the margin onlyj in adult leaves, 
thickly set with iongish brown hairs, beneath thinly covered with small 
brown scalea, jnst visible to the naked eye. Eud-scalea smooth, brown, 
dilated and roandedj with a atnall point, and the margins with a sil- 
very ciliation. Corymb of seven or eight flowers (in the only specimen 
I have se^n). Segments of the calyx large, nearly the third of an inch 
long, leafy, rigid, smooth and membranaceous, oval and obtaae. Cap- 
sule light brown, with a thick \vTinkled epidermis, two-thirds of an inch 
long, oval and obtuse, five- but mostly sis-celled. Seeds numerous, 
dark brown, subulate, aud ucarly without any margin. Leaves in young 
plants wholly hairy. 

A fine and very distinct species, occurring at a lower elevation than 
most of the Bootan species. Where it grew however the thermometer 
fell at nights occasionally to the freezing-point. By the calyx and 
other characters (in the absence of flowers), it appears to be allied to 
R. Edgwortldi. 

6. ElIODODENDRON DaLHOUSI^, Hook.fil, 

Epiphytal, growing on the lower ranges of the Lablung with a va- 
riety of 

7. EnoDODENDRON Edgworthii ? 

This latter species is also an epiphytal shrub, differing from the 
plants figured in having usually two of the upper divisions of the calyx 
larger aud dilated. Being, as yet, ignorant of the flower, we cannot 
tell whether any other difterences may occur, worth notice. They both 
grow in a region in which Oaks thrive. E. Dalhousice appears also to 
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have been found by Griffiths in Bootan, according to a bad specimen 
in seed in the herbarium of Sir WiUiam Hooker. 

This species forms a second section, having a distinctly lobed stigma 
and a six-celled capsule. 

§ Calodendron. — Stigma filiform. Chary 9ix- to ten-celled. Calyx 
usually minute. Mostly trees or large shrubs, with the flowers in 
dense corymbs. 

8. Rhododendron Windsorii, Nutt. f/t^, J^ j70>^ 

Arboreum : foliis coriaceis, obovato-lanceolatis, acutis, in petiolum at- 

tenuatis, glabris, subtus argenteis, demum rufescentibus ; capitulis 

multifloris, bracteis sericeis ; calycis lobis brevissimis ; corolla puni- 

cea, lobis emarginatis; staminibus 10; capsulis cylindraceo-oblon- 

gis glabris 10-locularibus; seminibus lanceolatis subulatis. 

Hab. In the mountains of Bootan, growing at an elevation of 7-9000 

feet above the sea, on the ridges and slopes of Roophrye, in exposed 

and arid situations, with Pines, species of CupressuSy Berberis, etc. 

Becoming a small tree, with coriaceous leaves, obovate-lanceolate 

and acute, 4-5 inches long, 1-1^ broad, strongly reticulated, and pin- 

nately nerved, shining- white and silvery beneath, at length pale brown. 

Heads many-flowered, crowded; the bracts dilated and silky; lobea 

of the corolla all emarginate, the colour a deep crimson-scarlet, rather 

deeper-coloured than in R. arboreum, to which this species is nearly 

related. It is more particularly allied to R, roseum of the gardens, but 

different in the foliage and colour of the flower. The calyx is minute ; 

stamens 10. Capsule at length smooth, oblique at base, ten-celled. 

An abundant and very variable species ; the leaves sometimes lu- 
cidly shining ; in other individuals dull, or clothed more or less with 
golden yellow pulverulent deciduous down : in form also varying from 
almost obovate to lanceolate or elliptic-lanceolate. 
p, Uucanthum ; foliis elliptico-lanceolatis opacis, floribus albis. 

This variety, or almost species, is readily distinguished by its more 
lanceolate leaves, of an opake dull green above, but, like the former, 
beneath, passing at length from a silvery- white to a pale brown ; the 
flowers are also constantly white. 

Both these varieties appear to be hardy in this part of England 
(Lancashire) ; as a plant of the former stood out all the last winter, 
though but a small seedling. 
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y. nfj^mtiffiliwA ; foliis lanceolntis angiietatis utriuquc acnminatisj juni- 

oribua pubescentibus. 

Apparently ft distinct species. The leaf very narrow lancenlate, and, 
as yet, not discoloured beneath; for a ronaiderable time pubescent. 
Seemingly dso the produce of a curved capsule. 

To tliia section may also be referred E./ul^em^ E, Wlghid^ R. nitettmt 
R. arhoreum^ E, Nilagiricumy R. Camphdllte^ and R. cintKOttomeum, 

Named in honour of my early botmiical friead Dr. John Windaor, of 
Manclieatfir. 

9. Ruol}0Dl!lNDBO^f Kendeickii, Nutitdl, in Annah and Magazine 
/^ HiMi.^il'^^^ of Nat I^Iist. vol. xii. no. 67. p. 10. 

Frutex ramoaus: foliia oblongo-lanceoUtis aeummatisj glabris, coooo- 

Ilorihua, margine Icviter undulatts, junioribus puhcsccntibus \ corym- 
bia multifloris; kcinila calycims minutia acumin.'iUa- staminibua 
10? filamentis glabria; capsiUiB arcuatis, glabris, 6-locuIaribus ; se- 
minibus lanceolati&, utrinque aeutia, 
Hab. Mountaina of Bootan, about 7000 feet elevation, accompanying 
E. Ed^jicoTthii^ and found lower down than E. Hookeri and E. 
eirimiumj but above E, fFM^oril ; accompanied by Fines and Yews. 
This fine apeoiesj having some affinity with R, arhorcuin^ forma lofty 
thickets after the manner of R. ponticum^ through which the traveller 
finds dark and difficult paths. The stem attains the diameter of 7 
or 8 inches, with a smooth pale bark. The leaves, 4-6 inches long, 
are scarcely more than an inch wide, elegantly waved on the mar- 
gin in small plaits, so as to appear almost crenate, disposed partly in 
whorls, equally green and smooth on both surfaces when adult ; the 
petiole less than ^ an inch in length ; the young leaves and stems, in 
young plants, more or less clothed with reddish glutinous hairs, be- 
neath shining, with the pubescence chiefly confined to the midribs. 
Flower-cone oval ; the scales smooth, rounded, and obtuse ; innermost 
scales or bracts silky. Corymb ten- to twelve-flowered. Flowers large, 
deep red. Stamens ten? smooth. Stigma five-lobed. Calyx small, 
as in R. arhoreum ; the segments broad, ovate, acuminate. Capsule 
1-1 J inch long, incurved, six-celled, smooth, and dark brown. Seed 
small, darkish-brown, lanceolate, oblique, acute at both extremities. 

Found to be hardy in the climate of England. It grows promiscu- 
ously with the very hardy Pinus excelsa^ and with several kinds of un- 
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described Oaks. Fresh flowers have not yet been seen, but from the 
appearance of the dried fragments they seem to be of a deep red. Since 
the above remarks were made, a plant in cultivation has made an 
abortive attempt at flowering, producing two stamens and a cluster of 
scarlet leaves. 

There are apparently two varieties: one with a glutinous pubes- 
cence ; the other with appressed short strigose hairs. 

According to the herbarium of my Mend Sir William Hooker, it 
appears that this species was observed in Bootan by the late Mr. 
Grif&ths. The specimens are branches without flowers or fruit. 

Dedicated to the memory of my much-revered friend and botanist 
the late Dr. James Kendrick, of Warrington. 

§ EuRHODiUM. — Calyx campanulate, large, coloured, indistinctly 
lohed. Stamens ten. Stigma filiform. Capsule conic-ovoid, six- to 
eight-celled. Large shrubs, with smooth leaves, and brilliant fiowers 
in corymbs. ,^ 

10. Rhododendron Hookeri, Nutt. z*^^ ^<f' / 

Fruticosum, erectum : foliis coriaceis glaberrimis rigidis oblongo-ovali-'^ 
bus obtusis, longe petiolatis, basi rotundatis, subtus glaucescentibus 
pinnatim nervosis; nervis furfuraceo-pubescentibus ; corymbis mul- 
tifloris ; calyce amplo campanulato, obsolete et inaequaliter lobato ; 
corolla campanulata, lobis emarginatis ; staminibus 10 ; capsula cy- 
lindraceo-ovata glabra 7-8-loculari ; seminibus lanceolatis marginatis, 
apice laceratis. 
Hab. Bootan. Along with R. eximium, solely forming thickets over 
the Oola mountain, on the northern slopes of the Lablung Pass ; ac- 
companied by Pinus excelsa. The frost and snow at that time, about 
the 20th of December, being very severe and continuous. Elevation 
above the sea-level, 8-9000 feet. 

A tall erect shrub, 12-14 feet high, with a stem 3-4 inches in dia- 
meter. Branches covered with a whitish-yellow polished bark. Flower- 
buds large, the scales dilated and retuse, externally appearing as if 
varnished, internally silky. Leaves smooth, very thick and coriaceous, 
apiculate, oblong or oblong-oval, obtuse at both extremities, beneath 
glaucous, elegantly and curiously pinnately nerved, the nerves or ves- 
sels in right lines marked at regular distances by globular tufts of white 
chaffy scales, which, when abraded, leave behind brown fibrous tufts. 
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rescmbliDg the basis of the sort ia Ferns, both in textiirej antl colour. 
Inner Ijud-scales, in growings plnnta, liEiear^oblon^, much elongntedj 
and often of si brillinnt scarlet. Leaviis 3-5i inches long, and from 
1-1^ inches wide; during winter very much eurled l>iick, so that the 
edges nearly meet the midrib, retiole thick and stout, about ati inch 
in length. The flower (judging from tlcfid fragments) as large as that 
of R. Thonisoni, to which the species is an much tilKed ; the lobes fi^e, 
deeply hilobetl. Stamens ten, smooth ; the anthers with olilique porea. 
Corymb ten- to iifteon-floweretl ; the peduncles relkctetL Calyx very 
large, cnmpanulate, coloured, uneqvmliy and irregularly Hve-lobedj the 
two bade lobes the largest, all of them sliallow; capsule ahoot an inch 
long, seven- to eigbt-cellcd, two-thirds covered by the persistent coria- 
ceous calyx i capsule light brown, cylindric-ovate, the oella acute, pla- 
cental dissepiments very thick and rounded. Seed lanceolate, light 
brown, with a margin chiefly on one side, and the summit torn into 
>6ftveral threads, 

Dedicated to Dr* Joseph Dalton Hooker, who has contributed so emi- 
nently to the illustration of the Tthododendrons of Northern India, 

A very distinct species^ but closely allied to R. Thomsoni; distin- 
guished at onoe by the very differeat leaves and their peculiarities, aa 
well as by the more numerous-flowered corymb, 

11. EhODODENDRON SllEPIIERDII, iV^wi^^. /^//l^ S7 2 J"^ 

Fruticosum : foliis coriaceis oblongo-ellipticis acutis glabris, subtus con- 
coloribus, basi rotundatis leviter piiiiiatim nervosis, brevi-petiolatis ; 
calycc ? corolla ? 
II AB. In Bootan. The capsules are mixed up with those of 11, Hookeri^ 
with which they must have been inextricably blended ; and hence it 
is very probable that they will be found somewhat similar to those 
of that species. It grew therefore with R. eximium, on the Oola 
Mountain. 

The young leaves are beneath of a deep purple-red. The adult 
leaves 3-4 inches long, by about an inch wide, slightly pubescent on 
the underside of the short thick petiole, elliptic-oblong, acute, very 
thick and opaque, beneath slenderly feather -nerved. Buds sharply 
conic, and very smooth, the scales green and dilated, ovate. 

Named in honour of Mr. Henry Shepherd, of the Liverpool Botanic 
Garden. 
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§ LiBiOTHAMNUS. — Calyx -conaceous, spreading^ circular or dbhng^ 

obsoletely lobed. Corolla nearly regular ^ spreading. StameM twelve 

' to eighteen, disposed in a circle. Stigma capitate. Capsule about 

twelve-celled. — Large shrubSy with, at length, smooth leaves, and few 

large white flowers. 

12. RhODODENDEON AUCKLANDII? Sbo^./Z., 

or R, Grriffithii, Hook, fil., bearing an almost circular peltate calyx, of 
which the flower is yet unknown ; grows to be a large straggling shrub, 
10-20 feet high. On the slopes of the Oola mountains, at an elevation 
of about 8000 feet above the sea. Of this, from growing plants, there 
appear to be two or three varieties. 

§ Saecodendron*. — Calyx five-lobed, lobes more or less coriaceous or 
membranaceous. Corolla with the lobes nearly equal and regular. 
Stamens sixteen to twenty. Stigma capitate. Ovary five- to ten- 
celled. Capsule conic. — Shrubs, with smooth succulent leaves and 
branches, more or less clothed with radiated glandular scales. 
Flowers few, or solitary. 

* Mowers funnel-shaped. (Maddenia.) 

13. Rhododendron Jenkinsii, iV«^/. t^ .,: 

Frutioosum: foKis brevi-petiolatis, oblongo-lanceolatis, acutis, basi 
cuneatis, subtus glaucis dense squamosis ; corymbis 4-6-floris ; ca- 
lycis ladniis brevibus, lobis subsequalibus, rotundatis, obtusis ; stylo 
longissimo; capsulis cylindraceo-ovatis, 10-locularibus; seminibus 
lanceolatis, acuminatis, immarginatis, basi obliquis. 

/3. aciphyllum ; foliis oblongo-lanceolatis subacuminatis angustatis, basi 
cuneatis. — Allied to R. Maddeni, but the leaf narrower and not so 
acuminate, the scales, also, on the underside of the leaf, much larger. 

y. platyphyllum ; foliis oblongo^ovatis, planis, obtusiusculis, basi rotun- 
datis. — ^A very wide-leaved variety, the leaf sometimes oval. 

b. undulatum; foliis oblongo-lanceolatis, cuneatis, undulatis, acutius- 
culis. — The leaf strongly waved, rather narrow, and very shining. 
These varieties all occur blended with the original species. 

Hab. In Bootan, on the southern slope of the Oola mountain, at about 
an elevation of 6-7000 feet above the sea-level, growing a little 

* In allusion to the fleshy sncculent texture of these species. 
VOL. V. 3 A 
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^B above R. Auoklmidiii diaper^eUf and nat forming masses, being ap- 
^H parently a scarce species in this locality ^ accompanied by Pinus &r- 
^H ceUa^ etc. 

^B A fine &lirnb] 6-7 fi^et ia height ; bnmohes covered irith a whitish 
^M Bhining hnrk, Yotmg brnnchca thick, suceuleDl, and of a bright red. 
^M Leaves coriaceous and shining above, oblong-laticeolate und acute^ usually 
^1 cuneaLc below, 4-5J: iache^i long* 1-li inch wide, bcaeath at first 
^H glauoousj but at length brown, from a dense clothing of somewhat re- 
^M Binous scales ; petioles thick, a boat three-fonrths of an inch long, and 
^1 with the midrib very stout ; lateral vessels or nbs nearly hidden in the 
^^ thick substance of the leaf. Flower-bnds large and broad, conic, the 
^1 scales yelloWj thick, and dilated, with membranous margins, all of them 
H smooth, without any ciUation, Corymb from four- to six- mostly tive- 
H flowered; peduncles about three-fourths of an inch long, very thick, 
H Calyx small, the segments nearly all equal, ovate or oblong, with 
H broadish membranaceous margins. Corolla not seen. Style about 3 
H inches long^ sligma large, ten-lobed ? Capsule about an inch long, 
^H conic-ovate^ woody and stout, very scaly, ten*celled, each of the partt- 
^H tions of the placental dissepiment longitudinally eleilt. Seed dark 
^^ brown, lanceolate, snbuiately acuminate, ohhqnc and pedicellatcd at 
the base. 

This species, according to a specimen without flower or fruit, in the 
herbarium of Sir William Hooker, was also found by the late indefati- 
gable Mr. Griffith on the Khasya hills. As a species it is allied to R. 
Maddenl of Dr. Hooker, and these, along with R. sparsifiorum, Nutt., 
R. camellicpflorum, Hook, fil., R. lucidum^ Nutt., and the following, 
have a very peculiar aspect, all agreeing in their smooth lepidote leaves 
and succulent texure. 

Named in honour of Major Jenkins, of the East India Service, who 
has done so much for the botany of that country. 

^^ ^ ' i^^^ 14- Rhododendron calophyllum, Nutt. 

Eruticosum : foliis brevi-petiolatis, oblongo-ovatis, subellipticis, acutis, 
basi subrotundis, subtus glaueis squamosis; corymbis 4-5-floris ; 
calycis laeiniis brevibus, lobis subeeqaalibus obtusis ; capsulis cylin- 
draceo-ovatis obtusis 10-locularibus. 

Hab. In Bootan, with R. Jenkinsii, from which it is perhaps not suf- 
ficiently distinct, though readily distinguished by the eye. The 
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flowers of both are yet unknown, the specimens having been col- 
lected in the month of December. Mr. Booth supposed, from the 
examination of the buds, that R, Jenkinm would have yellow flowers ; 
in the present species the bud-scales, in three specimens, are reddish- 
purple, indicating probably a red flower. The leaves are 3^-4 inches 
long, about 1^ inch wide, pointed, but not acuminate, also less scaly 



** Flowers sheading ; wUh a short tube, 

15. Ehododendron sparsifloeum, Nutt, 

Pruticosum : foliis ovalibus, utrinque obtusis, glabris, apiculatis, brevis- 
sime petiolatis, subtus dense squamosis ; floribus subsolitariis ; caly- 
cibus majusculis, laciniis oblongo-ovalibus margine membranaceis ; 
capsulis ovatis, 5-8-locularibus ; seminibus lanceolatis, acuminatis, 
basi obliquis. 
Hab. Bootan. According to Mr. Booth, accompanying R, Keysii, and 
growing at the same elevation. 

A shrub, 2-3 feet high. Branches divaricate, the younger ones 
glutinous. Leaves nearly oval, or sometimes obovate, usually obtuse 
at each extremity, 3 inches long by If inch wide ; in a young state 
somewhat scaly above, beneath covered with brown scales ; uppermost 
leaves nearly sessile. Flowers one or two together. Calyx rather 
large for the flower. (Flower not seen.) Capsule scaly, ovate, acute, 
five- to eight-celled. Seeds lanceolate, acuminate, oblique at the base, 
nearly immarginate, dark brown. Closely allied to R, camelluB/lorum^ 
but different in the foliage: perhaps, however, as supposed by Dr. 
Hooker, nothing more than a variety of that species. Flower-cone 
with the scales partly leafy. 

16. Ehododendbon camelli^plokum, Hook.fiL 

Some variety of this species, with ol)long-lanceolate leaves, was found 
by Mr. Booth as an epiphytal shrub in the valley of Lablung. 

Of this species we have living plants, but as yet are unacquainted 
with the flower. A second apparent variety, also living, has a stem 
and foliage almost as robust as R, Jenkinsii, but has not the red twigs 
of that species ; with the flower of this we are equally ignorant. 

17. Rhododendron lucidum, NutL 

Fruticosum : foliis brevi-petiolatis oblongo-lanceolatis acutis nitidis 
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basi caneatisj sijibtua glaucis squamulosis; iloribus aubsolitEuriia ; 

cal^vcis laciniiB majusculis obloDgo-oTalibus obtusis, glabris; capsulis 

ovntia acutia 5-8*locu]aribua. 
Hab. On the moantains of Bootan, bejond tbe BboreUi, accompanying 

Pines and other hardy plants of the higher regions, 

A scarce sbrub, hardly diatiog^Eihable from R. Jenkhmi by tbe leaves, 
although £0 Tciy distinct in the inSore^ceucCj which approaches nearer 
to that of R, mvidliqflQTum, Tbe flowers we have not yet scenp 

To the tir^t part of this section we should also refer R. Madd&d^ 

j SciADEKDKON** — Col^x ob^oleU^ crenate. Corolla cmnpariulaiej 
the border eight- to ten-lobtd. Siamena twelte to eujMeen (rarely 
tenj. Siigvm cGpUaie^ lohed. Capsule Iwehe- to eighteen-c^lled. 
Seedn tuitU a dilated tnar^iu,- — Slatdy trtes^ tcitli tinitswallff large 
leate^ ; powers in large cojyjftbs, tp/iite or Ulac^furple. 

18, Hhododekdkon eximium, Nutt. 

Arboreum: fcliU maximiSj coriaceis, obovalibus, obtusisj boai rotun- 

dfitig, demom glabris leticulatig, subtus fcrrugiiieo-Ianatia; corymbia 

multifloria (12-18) subracemoaia ; pedunculis elongates; fioribus 

^ maximis marcesocntibus ; calycibus obaoletia crenatis; corolla 10- 

H lobata ; staminibus , , . ? capsub^ vist^ogia, oblongo-cylindraceisj 

obtusis, 12-16-lociilaribus; seminibus subellipticis, lato-marginatis, 

erosis. 

Hab. In the forests of Bootan, on the rocky ridge and spurs of the 

Oola mountains, 10-11,000 feet above the sea-level; growing 

amidst ice and snow ; often becoming a very umbrageous stately 

tree, 30 feet in height, forming thickets and also straggling ; the 

branches leafy at the summits. 

Leaves oval or oboval, very large, on long petioles, 12-18 inches 
long by 6-8 inches broad, obtuse at both extremities, slightly apiculate, 
rounded and rather narrowed below ; at first covered above as weU as 
below with dense ferruginous woolly pubescence; beneath pinnately 
nerved and obscurely reticulated. Buds as large as a moderate-sized 
apple, with dilated ferruginous woolly long acuminated scales. Corymb 
with an elongated racemose column ; flowers twelve to eighteen ; pe- 
duncles 2-3 inches long, at length nearly smooth. Corolla not seen, 
except in a marcescent persistent state. Capsule very large, cylindric- 

* In allusion to the large leaves and consequent shade. 
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obovate, obtuse, twelye* to sixteen-oelled, glutinous, but not pnbesceat, 
2 inches long, by about 1 inch wide. The flower quite equal in size 
to the magnified figure (fig. 2) of the flower of R, Falconeri, given by 
Sir William Hooker on plate 11 of the ' Ehododendrons of SikJdm- 
Himalaya.' It was no doubt taken by Dr. Hooker for a variety of B. 
Falconeri. The loose fewer-flowered corymb and longer more pubes- 
cent leaves, as well as the fewer-ceDed capsule, seem to distinguish it. 
It is nearly the most nugestic tree of the genus ; allied to it, no doubt, 
will also be the following, of which I, as yet, know only the leaves of 
two plants, brought as well as the preceding from Bootan by Mr. Booth. 

19. EUODODSNDBON TKNOSUM, i^««. (^ <^/ . ^^ri ■ ■ ■ 

Arboreum : foHis elliptioo-ovatis subdilatatis, basi rotundatis angusti- 

oribus, pulverulentis, demum subglabris, subtus albis, reticulatis, ad- 

presso-tomentosis, penninerviis. 
Hab. In the mountain forests of Bootan, beyond the valley of the 

Bhorelli river. 

Apparently a tree. Leaves usually elliptic-ovate, acute, or some- 
times approaching obovate, pulverulently tomentose for a considerable 
time, very strongly reticulated and pennately nerved both above and 
below; the pubescence below nearly white and dose-pressed. Bud- 
scales dilated, nearly smooth, with short points. The flower is un- 
known. 

This kind appears to have come up in several collections with the 
seeds of E, Falconeriy distributed by Dr. Hooker. 

20. Ehodgdendron planifouuh, NuU. 

Arboreum : foliis amplis, elliptico-ovatis acutis, basi rotundatis, planis, 
pulverulentis, pinnatim-nervosis, reticulatis, subtus subferrugineis, 
tomento intricate. 
Hab. Mountain forests of Bootan. It appears also, fix)m the herbarium 
of Sir William Hooker, to have been found by the late Mr. Griffith 
at Yalloong in the same country, growing at an elevation of 10,000 
feet above the sea-level. The knobbed or clustered matting of the 
pubescence beneath is a very peculiar character. 
A single living plant of this apparently fine species is, with the ex- 
ception of the dried specimen above mentioned, all that T yet know 
concerning it : its spreading, wide, and large foliage gives it a peculiar 
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grace. It appears to be an arboTeacetit species, like the preceding, to 
which it b nearly allied, and haa Tcry similar buds. 

To this section will also be referred R, Falconetij R. Blumei, JZ* 
Modg^niy R, grand^^ R, tLrgmtGam, and R* long\folium, 

^§aJL i$4^ rl^ J. 21^ Rhododendron longifolium, NutL 

Arboreum : fohis amplb preelongis, obovato-laQoeolatia, in petiolum 

Icrassum attenuatia^ plania, demuin glaberrittua, subtus nitidis argen- 
teie, rcticiilalis, coatatisi braeteis aenceia; pedunculis bi^vibus; caly- 
cibua obsoletia brevissirae lobatis ; corolia , . . ? capanlis maximis, 
oblongo-o rail bus, baai oblitjuis^ glabrinscuhs, tranarersim ragosis^ 
aubsedecim-locularibuB J seminibas OTalibus, iato-marginatis, eroais, 
Ha3. In the forests of Bootan, on the slopes of the Oola mountains 

I at aa elevation of 6&0 0-7500 fe*it above the aea-leveh 
A tree, 30 feet high- the leaves 9-15 iuehea long, 2-4 wide in the 
middle, at first pubescent, at length smooth or nearly so, gradually 
narrowed downwards, ob ovate-lanceolate, silvery and s^bitish beneathj 
strongly reticulated as w^ell as veined; buds very large. Capsule % 
inches long, about 1 inch wide, about sixtecn-celled, obhque at base, 
transversely wrinkled, at length smooth* Seeds oral or ellipticj with 
a wide and torn border^ light browii. Bud-seales of the learea nearlj 
smooth. 

As a species, perhaps scarcely distinct enough from R, argenteum ; 
the leaf however appears to be wider and more reticulated ; nor does it 
show the inner red bud-scales of that species. With the flower, no 
doubt large, we are unacquainted. The capsule is larger than that of 
any other species, if we except that of R. Nuttalii. 

To all appearance nearly hardy in this climate. The adult leaves 
almost resemble those of Magnolia Umbrella ! 

22. Ehododendron Blumei, Nutt. 

Arboreum ? foliis oblongo-ellipticis, acutis, basi rotundatis, subsinuatis, 
glabris, subtus penninerviis, argenteo-tomentosis, niveis, longe pe- 
tiolatis, junioribus puberulis ; calyce . . . corolla . . . 

Hab. Bootan, on mountains beyond the Bhorelli river. Found also in 
Bootan by the late Mr. Griffiths, according to specimens in the her- 
barium of Sir William Hooker, where it was associated with R, Hodg- 
sofii as a distinct variety, and with which, I think, were some scattered 
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flowers of that species. It is no doubt allied to it, but easily dis- 
tinguished by the acute leaves, which are strongly pinnate-nerved, 
almost snow-white, and closely toraentose beneath. It appears also 
very nearly allied to E. longifolium. 

Leaves 5-6 inches long, by about 2 inches wide, of a bright green 
above, and only puberulous in the young state before expansion. Sti- 
pules oblong, concave, abruptly apiculated, puberulous. It appears to 
be a scarce species in the localities yet visited. The flowers and firuit 
are not yet known with certainty, but will probably approach to R. 
HodgsonL 

Mr. Booth obtained only a solitary living plant, and no seeds or 
flowers. Two or three plants of this species appear, however, to have 
come up with the seeds of R. longifolium. 

I have dedicated this species to the celebrated Asiatic botanist. 
Blunge. 



Initiatory attempt to d^ne the species of Hedyghium, and settle their 
synonymy; by Dr. Wallich, V.P. Boyal and Linn. Soc. 
(Continued from p. 329.) 
8. H. gracile; glabrum, omnibus partibus minutissime glanduloso- >f^ 
punctatum, foliis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis, bracteis binis convo- 
lutis unifloris tubo parum brevioribus, laciniis limbi lobisque labelli 
fere bipartiti linearibus, stamine valde porrecto. f)/}^ )i^ h.lti 2^" 

H, gracile^ Roxb. Hort. Beng. p. 1. Corom. Plants, iii. p. 48. t. 251, 
fig. infer, dextra (folium tantum flosque dissectus). Flor. Ind. i. p. 12 (c. 
nota Carey i) ; etiam in Herb. Banks. Eoem. et Schult. Mant. p. 15. 
Add. i. p. 71. Spreng, Syst. i. p. 9. Dietr. Spec. i. p. 33. Dietr. 
Syn. p. 9. Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6643.— 5". glaucum, Rose. Mon. H. 
n. 3. Spreng. Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Spec. i. p. 34. Dietr. Syn. p. 9. 
Patria. Montes Kasiani (prseter coll. in Cat. Herb, enum.). Mack et 
Griff, in Herb. Hook. Hook. fit. et Thoma. Sikkim, Hook. fit. cuj. 
etiam Ic. picta ; item Cathcartii. 

All the parts of the plant, leaves, bracts, calyx, and corolla, even the 
filament, are marked with copious minute, globular, brown, and semi- 
pellucid glandular dots, visible only under the microscope ; more par- 
ticularly the parts of the flower. This punctuation exists in a greater 
or less degree in most if not all the species. I have before me a large 
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number of specimens ia all stages, partieulaxly tbofle oollected by Drs. 

Hooker and Tbomaon; which, although diffmug apporently among 
themselves, I am unable to distinguish even as varieties. Tlo^tburgh's 
original plant seems to have been smaller than what is usual. The 
flowers are white or cream- coloured, with a long red stamen* In many 
of the specimens the spike is slightly nod ding^, rather it is ascending on 
a somewhat decUned or decumbent stem ; an appearance which has no 
value as a specific character, and which occurs veiry ofteuj especially 
where the infloreseence is large and heavy. 

9. H. denmioritm; glabrnm, foliis ellipticis, bracteis unifloria, laciniia 
limbi interioribus cimeiformibus^ labelli snbsessilis ovato-lnnceohiti 
bifidi lobis acutis^ stamine ecquante, anther^ camosa dorao convexa. 
H. densyiorum, WalL Cat. Herb. n. 6653. 

Patriay Mens Shivapura, Napalim* Sikkim^ ad elev. ped. 5-6000, 
Hook,fiL cnj. Ic.picta. 

I am not c^uite confident that this is in reality distinct &om J7, yra- 
ciiCf as a species. The latter, however, has never been found either in 
Nipnl, or on the mountains to the westward of it. The flowers are 
orange -coloured through out, 

10, II. Qomeziantim; glabrum, glanduloso-punctulatumj foliis knceo- 
latis, nunc supra glauduloso-lineolatis, bracteis approximatis gcmina- 
tis unifloris, calyce tuboque exsertis, laciniis limbi exterioribus an- 
gustissime linearibus interiores superantibus, labello cuneato bilobo, 
stamine longissimo. 

H, Gomezianuniy Wall. Cat. Herb. n. 6543. Hedychium^ Griff. Notul. 
iii. p. 419 (prima species). 

Patria, Tavoy, Gomez, Mirgui, Griff, in Hb. Hook, 
Both Mr. Griffith (1. c.) and Mr. Gomez (according to his MS. Cata- 
logue in the Liunean Society's Museum, n. 340) found this plant grow- 
ing on trees. Dr. Hooker has occasionally seen some species in this 
sort of locality ; Dr. Blurae gives it to two of his species, and I have my- 
self at times found decidedly terrestrial species growing both on trees 
and rocks. Still it is possible that our species may be really epiphytal. 
The spike seems to be slightly recurved or nodding, and the flowers 
ascending or one-sided; which appearance, if permanent, might be 
added to the specific character. According to Mr. Griffith the outer 
limb of the corolla is green, the inner white, and the stamen red or 
orange-coloured. 
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11. H. Oriffithianum; foliis lanceolatis acuminatissimis punctis ere- ^JC 
berrimis linearibus insequalibus parallelis obsitis, subtas pilosis, 
bracteis geminatis remotiusculis unifloris, calyce duplo vel triplo bre- 
vioribus, tubo valde exserto, limbi laciniis elongatis linearibus label- 
loque lanceolate bilobo deorsum longe attenuatis. 

Patria, Kasia, Griffith in Herb. Hook, et Lindl. 

There is a single specimen of this very remarkable plant in each of the 
two herbariums quoted. The nearest affinity is certainly with the im- 
mediately preceding species (H. Gomezianum), of which I can imagine 
it possible that it may hereafter prove only a variety. Can a mistake 
have occurred in regard to the label, and that Kasia was written in- 
stead of MirguiP The crowded longitudinal, unequal, parallel glan- 
dular lines on the leaves, especially on the upper surface, are visible 
even to the naked eye. On the lower surface there is a number of long 
grey, easily soluble hairs, which are decumbent, and deceptively accrete 
within their base. Further, the very long calyx and still longer tube, 
and the exceedingly slender divisions of the limb, all dotted with glo- 
bular glands, seem to point at a decided specific distinction. . 

12. ZT. Gardnerianum ; foliis ellipticis subtus, imprimis spidl intense ^, 
furfuraceo-glaucis, bracteis convolutis 1-2-floris, labello ovali sub- 
sessili integro vel bidentato, nunc suborbiculato, stamine longissime 
porrecto. ./.^.^y ^^/^. 

H, Gardnerianum^ Wall. Ic-^ict. du» ill Mus. Procur. Ind. Or. 
Spreng. Cur. Post. p. 6. J)ietr. Sp. p. 35. Dietr. Syn. p. 9. Bot. 
Eeg. ix. n. 774 A et B./'laoac. Monand. PL n. 62. Griff. Notul. iii. ^ 
p. 419 (ad exempl. in caMar. Comitissse de Vandes flor.). — H. speciontm, ^^ 
Wall, in Roxb. Ind. i. p. 13. Cat. Herb. n. 6550. PL Asiat. Rar. 
iii. p. 51. tab. 285; etiam in Herb. Banks. Boem. et Sch. Mant. p. 16. 
Add. L p. 71. Spr. Syst. i. p. 9. Dietr. Sp. p. 35. Dietr. Syn. p. 10. 
Hook. fil. Ic. duse pict. 

iS. labello suborbiculato unguiculato integro vel bilobo. — Wail, Ic, 
pict. in Mu8. supra mem, Caihcart, Ic, pict. 

y. labello subquadrato bilobo unguiculato. — H. Roscoei, Wall, apud 
Aoscoeum 1. c. in observ. generi prefix.; et Ic. in Museo mem. Dietr. 
Sp. p. 37. Dietr. Syn. p. 10. — H, aurantiacum, Wall. Cat. Herb, 
n. 6551 et Ic. pict. dues in Mus. citat. — Hedychium, Griff. Op. Posth. 
ii. p. 35 ? 

Patria, Napalia. Sikkim ad alt. ped. 6000, Hook, fil. Jug. Ka- 
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sian., Mnck et Grif. in IfL Hooh. Hook. fL H Thorns. ^. Nnpalia. 
Sikkim, OaihcaH, /c. pict. y. Napalia. 

This is the queen of the genusj if not nf the whole onkr^ both ns re- 
gards the fjeneral aspect, the stature auci foliage, aud the exquisite ele- 
gance as well as fragrance of the ample iurtoresceoce. While I write this, 
eCTernl large patehea of the typical form are ia full bloom at the Hor- 
ticultural Society's Garden at C his wick, thriving Imturiantlj in a teia- 
perate glass-house, without any extraordinary supply of water ; and last 
year I saw them in equal perfection. What can he the rea&on that a 
plant so charming and desirable aa this, is not more frequeiitly seen 
in the stoves of the great and wealthy ? Barely there exists not an Or- 
chidca which exceeds it in any respect, especially in facility of cultiva- 
tion, ^ regret to say, the figure in my * Pkotse Asiatics Rariorea * does 
by no means justice to the plants the original drawing having been 
t^ken from the first specimen that was sent down to me by post, from 
the Kasia range, by the late Mr. M, K. Smith, nearly forty years ago. 
The maguificent series of specimens, even as to colour, preserved by 
Drs. Hooker and Thouison, with the fine drawings of the former and 
the excellent figure in Roscoe'a wort, prove thiit my H. specimum and 
my //. Gardnerianmn^ are iilentically one and the same species. I retain 
the latter name^ beinj^ that of a very valued and honoured friend, who, 
himself ardently attached to tiowers and gardening, has done a great 
deal of service to the cause of botany in its most extended sense. 
During a number of years in which the Hon. Edward Gardner (son of 
the late distinguished Admiral Lord Gardner) lived in Nipal, as the 
Hon. East India Company's llesident at the Court of Katmandu, he 
contributed greatly to the riches of the Botanic Garden of Calcutta, 
and through it, to the gardens and herbariums of England. It was 
through his local influence, and afterwards also of the late Mr. Robert 
Stuart's, the officiating Resident*, that I was permitted to send per- 
manent collecting parties into that country, where they enjoyed his 
unceasing support and encouragement ; and afterwards to visit it my- 
self during a whole year, which I spent under his friendly and hospi- 
table rooff . Would that the cause of Natural History could boast 

* See my note to Primula Stuartii, Roxb. Flor. Ind. ii. p. 20. 

t lu 1820 I had the satisfaction to dedicate a very remarkable genus of plants to 
that distinguished benefactor of Indian Botany, which was first published in Rox- 
burgh's Fl. Ind. i. p. 400, and ii. p. 317 and 318. In this second volume, as well 
as in my Plantac Asiaticse Rariores and the Catalogue of the East Indian Herbarium, 
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many such Meecenases in India and everywhere else 1/-The plant varies 
strikingly in the shape and size of the labellum, as also in the general 
colour of the flower, which from a bright yellow becomes pale, or 
changes into white with a pinkish centre in p (the only instance in 
our genus of that colour, with which I am acquainted), according to 
Mr. Cathcart's drawing. It is orange in y. I have only given the 
above-mentioned varieties, as an abstract of the manifold changes to 
which this noble species is liable. 
18. H. Sieboldii; foliis ellipticis subtus, bracteis convolutis remotius- 

culis multifloris, calyceque ferrugineo-villosis, laciniis limbi interiori- 

bus unguiculatis acuminatis, labello bipartito lobis semiovatis stami- 

nis dimidium subsequante. 

H, flavesccMt Lindl. Herb, et in Hort. Soc. Joum. vii. p. 281. 
Ejusd. et Paxt. Flow. Gard. iii. p. 164. n. 648. f. 811 (baud Carey 
apud Bosc.). — H, BoxburghU, Siebold in Hort. Soc. Joum. 1. c. (baud 
Blume). 

Pairia? 

There is a beautiful specimen of this noble plant in Dr. Lindley's 
Herbarium, from the Horticultural Society's Garden at Chiswick. Al- 
though allied to H. Qardnerianum, it seems quite distinct ; nor can I 
refer it to any other species. In the Society's Journal, H.flavescem is 
cited for it without hesitation, although quite different, as I think, in 
wanting the compact spike, the short stamen, etc. of that species ; and 
from my H. viUosum, with which it is likewise compared, it differs, 
among other points, by having the long linear anther usual in the 
genus. The flower is said to be of a pale yellow colour, with a bright 
orange-coloured filament, and emitting a spicy fragrance. 
14. H. anguat\foUum ; foliis approximatis bifanis oblongis, basi rotun- 

datis ; spic& sexfaricl, bracteis ternatim verticillatis 8-4-floris ; labello 

longe unguiculato suborbiculato profunde bilobo obtuso, stamine 

valde porrecto. ^^ 

H, angu%t\foUum, Eoxb. Hort. Beng. p. 1. Corom. Plant, iii. p. 47 
(exclusa tab. 251). Fl. Ind. i. p. 11 et 82 (nota Wall.); etiam in Herb. 
Banks. Roem. et Schult. Mant. p. 15. Add. i. p. 71. Spreng. Syst. 
i. p. 9. Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Sp. i. p. 36. Dietr. Syn. i. p. 10. 

the correct name of Gardnera is given (instead of Gardneria), Endlicher has even 
established a Suborder of Gardnerea, and in fact I long before him suggested that 
name for the entire natural order to which the genus belongs. 
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Wall- Cat. Herb. n. 6547. Bot. Reg. ii. d, 157 (eicl, sjn. J?, coccirtei), 
Bot. Mag* xlvi. n. 3Q78 (excL eod* syn.).— IT. aHraniiacum^ Eofic. Mon. 
PI, D. 6L,SpnCur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Sp. p. 37, Dietr Sve. p. 10. — 
J£. coccmeum^ Bot. Cab. viii. n. 705- H. ^pede^, Griff. Op. Postb, ii* 
P» 24. n. 371 ? Ibid. p. 35. n. 569 P H. squarromm, Hamilt. in Herb. 
Panks, 

Fatria, Mon tea Kaaiani, GAffith et WalL Hook, fl, et Thorjis. (Ic. 
pict. du£e Hook.).— Gonlparti, Hamilton, — Upper Assam, Mack et Grif- 
fith in. H6. Hook. — Sikkiro, infer, et tract us tcrrayanu3 buic adjac. 
Hook.fiL (Ic. pict.) — Ohittago}}^. Gt^lona't Walker in Herb. Hook. 

The specie^j aa far as I know, is confined to the eastern part of Hin- 
dustan ; 1 never saw it in Nipal, Bor had it from the westward. The 
leases are rigidly bifanous, not glancous; their base obtuse and 
rounded, and the ddes bent down. The spike is sexfarious, owin^ 
to the flowerBj disposed in whorls of threes, regularly alternating with 
each other; which is pecuUarly conspicuous before their expansion. 
With exception of the colour, Eoscoe's figure of Zf. anraniiQcum^ which 
I have quoted^ is a perfect representation of our species. I quite agree 
in the remark of that author (under hia H. angndifollum^ whichj how- 
ever, I have expressly omitted quotitig)^ that the figure in Roxburgh^a 
Coromandel Plants belongs to H. coccitieum, while the description is 
that of H. angustifolium, it being Eoxburgh's own species. I had long 
before come to the same conclusion in regard to his original drawing, 
preserved at the Calcutta Garden. No botanical author was ever more 
conscientiously accurate or trustworthy than Eoxburgh ; but in this in- 
stance an error seems to have crept in, which I attribute to his painter 
having drawn a plant, raised from seeds or rhizomas sent down by Dr. 
Hamilton from Nipal, where H. angustifolium does not grow, but in- 
stead of it, the nearly allied if not identical H. coccineum, 
15. H. coccineum; foliis ensiformibus basi acutiusculis spicaque glaucis, 

nunc pube parca subtus conspersis, bracteis 3-6-floris, laciniis limbi 

interioris cultriformibus, labello ovato bilobo acutiusculo ungue brevi, 

stamine porrecto. 

H. coccineu7n,Y{^m\\i. in Cycl. Eees. xvii. in loco, n. 5. Icon. pict. 
in Mas. Proc. Brit. Ind. Or. Royle, Nat. Hist. Himal. p. 357. 
Eocm. et Scli. Mant. p. 14. Spreng. Syst. i. p. 9. Dietr. Sp.* i. 
p. 36. Dietr. Syn. i. p. 10. Wall, apud Eoxb. in PI. Ind. i. p. 82 
(in nota). Ic. pict. in Mas. cit. Cat. Herb. n. 6548. Bot. Eeg. 
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xiv. n. 1209. Rose. Mon. PL n. 58 (exclus. syn. H. anguBtifoUi^ 
Eoxb. Corom. quod ad descriptionem). — H. longifolium, Eosc. 1. c. 
n. 59. Spreng. Cur. Post. p. 6. Dietr. Sp. p. 36. Dietr. Syn. p. 10. 
— H, an^ustifolium, Roxb. Corom. PI. iii. tab. 251 (exclus. descr.). 
Eosc. 1. c. n. 60 (reversa citat. Boxb., exdudenda nempe descr. non ic). 
— H, coccinei var,, Hamilt. 1. c. — H. cameum, Eosc. 1. c. n. 57 (non 
Careyi). Bot. Cab. vii. n. 693. . J^^4^^^ 

p, floribus camels nunc fere albis, labello plicato subinfundibuHformi, ^ ^ 
statura proceriore). — II, elatumy^Town in Bot. Eeg. vii. n. 526. ii Bot. '' 

Cab. ix. n. 856. Eosc. 1. c. n. 63. Spr. Syst. p. 9. Cur. Post. p. 7. 
Dietr. Sp. p. 35. Dietr. Syn. p. 10. WaU. Cat. n. 6549.— JT. car- 
neum, Bot. Mag. liii. n. 2637. Eosc. in Herb. Hook, ex Horto Liver- 
pooUano (non Mon. Plants). Wall. Ic. pict. in Mus. Proc. Ind. Or. 
Spreng. Cur. Post. p. 6. — ff. aienopetalum, Bot. Cab. xx. n. 1902. — H. 
barbatum, Wall. Cat. n. 6548 ? (specim. deflorat.) 

Fatria, Napalia. Kamaon, ad elev. ped. 5000, Straehey et Winter- 
bottom in Herb, Hook. — Sikkim, Hook.fil, Icon, pict. Cathcartii, — 0. 
Napalia et Kamaon. Mons Taong-Dong prope Avam ? 

I believe it to be impossible to discriminate between Hamilton's H. 
coccineum and Eoxburgh's H, anguatifoliumy except in their fresh state ; 
and after all, they may possibly be one and the same species. The 
former is a taller glaucous plant, with leaves generally tapering from 
their pointed base into an acuminate apex ; they are less rigidly bifa- 
rious and the spike less sexfaribus than in the latter. — H, elatum, car- 
neum, and atenopetalum, are only varieties of H, coccineum, and I have 
accordingly united them under ^. Eoscoe's and Loddiges' H, car- 
neum seems rather to come under the normal form. 
16. H. Hasseltii; foliis lanceolatis acuminatis glabris, spica elongata 
patente laxe imbricatll, spathis obtusis sericeis, fasciculis solitariis 
2-3-floris, tubo coroUse limbo triplo longiore, laciniis subsequalibus 
lineari-lanceolatis, labelli 2-partiti segmentis falcato-lanceolatis ob- 
tuse acuminatis (JBlume). 

H, Hasseltii, Blume, Enum. Plant. Javse, i. p. 56. Dietr. Syn. i. 
p. 10. 

Fatria. Javae sylvee occidental., supra* arbores. Mons Prahu Javee 
Herb. Horaf. in Muaeo Bankaiano. 

Dr. Horsfield's specimens in the Banksian Herbarium seem to be 
either this or the next following species (H. intermedium, Blume). 
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Tlie Javanese name of the plant is Simpol, and the flowere are white, 

according to Dr, Horsfield, 

17* ir^ hit&rtnedium ; roUia liueari'lanceolatia ad costam Bubtus pubes- 
ccQtibua, spica elongata lax4 fasciculis solitariia-terais subtriflorisj 
Umbi laciniis tubo dimiclio breyioribita, exterioribus angviatt; lineari- 
bus, interioribofl lineari-lauceolatia labello longitudine nequaKbus ; 
labelli bipartiti segment is f'alcato-lanceolatia obtusiusculis {Blume). 
H. intermedium, Elume, I.e. p. 57* Dietr 1. c, p. 10, 
Pairia. Montosa Javii occidetitalis. " Hiac H, villoso inde elato acci- 

dit," Blume 1. c. 

18, H. simile; foliia lanoeolatia acuminatia glabris, apicSl brevi erectS 
la^e imbricata, spatbia acutb marine Inflexis serioeisj fascicules 
aoUtariis l-2-flori3, tubo coroU;^ Umbo triplo longiore, laciniis interi- 
oribua exterais multo latioribua lanceolatis, labcUi 2-partiti segmentis 
falcato-laDceolatis aciuniaatiasimLs (Blume). 

H. iimilCf Blame, 1, c. p, 57. I>ietr. L c. p* 10. 
Fairiti. Moiis Salak supra arbores, "Affine ^, HasseUii et gracilis 
Roxb.'' Blume, L c, 

19, S, Roxhitrghii ; foliis lanceolatia acaminatis subtus villosis, spic^ 
elongate pateute lase biiaiiam imbricat^j apathis acutis vULosia, fas^ 
cicubs remotis subbifloris, limbo tubo dimidio breviore, laciniis Une- 
ari-lanceolatis, interioribus longioribus basi angustatis, labelli bifidi 
laciniis obtusis. 

H. Roxhurgkiiy Blume, 1. c. p. 57. Hasskarl, Cat. alt. Hort. Bogor. 
p. 51. 

j3. spicis densioribus fasciculis approxiraatis, inferioribus 4-floris. — 
Blume, I. c. Hassk. I. c. 

Pairia. Sylvae primsevse mentis Gede Javae. — 0. Sylvse humiliores 
ejusdem mentis ignivomi. 

" Distincta species ab H. villoso, foliorum villositate, laciniis corollae 
longitudine baud sequalibus labellum superantibus," Blume, 1. c. "An 
//. glaucmn, Kosc. ?" Hassk. 1. c. 

I presume that had there been anything extraordinary about the 
anthcra (as is the case in my H. villosum), so accurate and minute an 
observer as Blume would undoubtedly have noticed it, whereas he is 
entirely silent on the subject. 

20, II. Urigulatum ; foliis elliptico-ovatis vel lanceolatis subtus glauces- 
centibus pubescentibus, ligulis longissimis : spica vix exserta, bracteis 
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obtusiusculis 8-4-flori8 ; calyce tubi dimidium vix sequante ; laciniis 

extemis linearibus, interioribus spathulato-oblongis ; labello subro- 

tundo unguiculato filamentum sequante. (Character ad descr. cit. 

Hassk. concinnat.) 

H. lingulatumy Hasskarl, Cat. alt. Horti Bogor. p. 51. Plant. Javan. 
Barior. p. 135. 

Fatria. Java. 

"Inter JT. glaucum et thyrsiforme collocanda species, qusB ulterior 
diversa foliis undulatis filiformi-acuminatis bracteis subreflexis 2-3- 
floris, labio filamento breviore, laciniis limbi linearibus, vaginis baud 
viridibus, ligul& brevi." Hassk. loc. posteriore. 

The outer limb, according to M. Hasskarl, is yellowish, the inner 
white, base of the lip saffron-coloured. 

21. J7. Spanogheanum, Wall. ; foliis oblongis attenuato-acuminatis gla- 
bris, bracteis approximatis elongatis acutis convolutis calyce tuboque 
longissimo dense obsitis villis sericeis adpressis, laciniis exterioribas 
angustissimis longissimis, interioribus lanceolatis^ stamine labellum 
bipartitum ? superante, antherse loculis basi altius solutis. 

Fatria, Java, Spanoghe in Herb, Hook, 

This densely villous and silky-spiked species I think is different from 
all the preceding five Javanese ones. I am uncertain about the label- 
lum, as the specimen in Sir W. Hooker's herbarium has only a few 
flowers, which I am unwilling to disturb. The almost capillary end of 
one of the outer lacinise extends beyond the apex of the advanced 
flower-bud. The tube is villous, and nearly five inches long. 

C. Siphonium. Limbi interioris lacinia postica subcucullata mucro- 
nata. Anthera leviter cristata. Calyx persistens immutatus. 

22. H. (Siphonium) scaposum; subacaule, glabrum, radice tuberos&» 
foliis fere omnibus radicalibus lanceolatis acuminatis petiolos vaginae- 
formes ligulU destitutos longitudine sequantibus, spica bracteis sub- 
imbricantibus attenuatis, tubo longissimo, labello OYpio bifido sub- 
sessili. "^ /i<^u*;^ i^. t - 

H. scapomm, Nimmo, Grab. Bombay Catal. p. 205. — Monolophus 
scaposus, Dalzell in Hook. Journ. ii. p. 143. Wight Ic. vi. p. 20. 
t. 2030. Walp. Annal. iii. p. 605. 

Fatria, Concan australis paludos. planitierum Karle et sylv. La- 
wanowlee, copiose, OraA, I, c. Eipse rivulor. prov. Malwae, Dah. I, e. 
Malabar, Wight, I, c. — Jugum (vel Angustiae) penins. Ind. Or. vulgo 
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Ghats dictam, Lah, in Herb. Hook, Pnlutl. a Karle ad Kandohm, 
Jacquemont in Herb. HoQk,JiL e Mitseo FaridaHo, 

With exeeptioti of the aoniewhflt crested anther nnd the tuberous 
root) this very remarkaljle plant Las tio striking affinity in character 
or habit to Monolophu9^ or Katnpftria eitherj and it wunts altogether 
the delicate texture 6f their flowers. To Hed^chium it comes much 
nearer, following the example first s(;t by Mr. Brown in his Prodro* 
muSj aad also applied by him to the next Ibllowing speeiea, I enter our 
plant for the present aa a subgenus, differing on the points I have 
noticed above. The peraiatont calyx crowns the cnpsule in the form of 
a curved tube, having its mouth cleft on one side, and three-toothed 
on the other, according to Br. Wight's insti-uctive and detailed plate. 
Both the bracts and calyx seem to me to be of a more firm substance 
than is usual in our genus, and the corolla, too^ piirtinpatea in some 
degree of that character. The tube ia very long, the limb compara- 
tively short, the inner much broader, Pilament very short* The 
aheath'like petioles seem to point at their being imbricate in the early 
alage of the plant, and aa there are a few (subsessDe onesj on the stem, 
accoitling to Dr. Wight, tLe hitter cannot properly be called a scapua. 
In Mh Jocquemout'a specimen all the leaves are radical. There is no 
ligula. Mr, I) ah ell says that the plant is handsome, with white scent- 
less flowers. The leaves, and still more the flowers, are marked with 
many minute glandular round dots. 

D. BrachycJiiluniy Brown, MSS. Labellum nanum retusum sessile. 
Stigma bilab latum, labio inferiore triplo longiore. 

23. H. (Brachychilum) Horsfieldii, Brown, MS. ; glabrum, foliis lan- 
ceolatis acuminatis, spica laxiuscula, bracteis ovatis 2-3-floris, tubo 
gracili, limbi interioris laciniis lateralibus ovalibus obtusiusculis, ex- 
teriores lanceolatas acutas latitudine triplo excedentibus. 
Patria. Mons Prahu Javse, Horsjield i?i Herb. Banks. 
I am indebted to my illustrious friend Mr. Brown, for the following 
details of the inflorescence of this most singular plant, which I have 
copied from the original manuscript, lent to me on purpose, and which 
was written in 1815, when Dr. Horsfield sent the specimen from Java 
to the late Sir Joseph Banks. 

Planta elegans glabra, rhizomatosa, juxta specimen unicum in herba- 
rio citato circiter bipedalis. Folia punctis lineolisque longitudinalibus 
creberrimis notata. TAgnhp perquam tenues, rotundato-obtusae. Calyx 
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glanduloso-punctatus, tubo tertia parte brevior ore hinc fisso inde acer- 
vulo pubescentiae. ** Limbi exteriork ladnia angusto-lanceolatse, con- 
caviusculse, acutae, tubo breviores, post expansionem reflexse; tertia 
acumine brevi subulato ; interipris lacinia laterales ovales, obtusiusculse, 
longitudine limbi exterioris, ejusdem laciniis duplo et ultra latiores, 
punctis minutis glandulosis creberrimis instructse, immerse venosse. 
Labellum minutum, vix octavam partem longitudinis lateralium emetieus, 
latius quam longum, retusum, punctatum. Mlamentum intra laciniam 
acuminatam limbi exterioris insertum, cum basi labelli oppositi quasi 
continuum, breve, lineare, concaviusculum. Anthera lato-linearis, apice 
nuda, basi semibifida. Stigma bilabiatum hispidum, labiis ciliatis, in- 
feriore triplo longiore subovato." 

The delicacy of the flower is that of a MonohphuSy but in all other 
respects our plant has the appearance of a Hedychium, with this striking 
difference, that the labellum is exceedingly small, so as to be hidden 
almost from sight, and consists of a very short broad concave retuse 
body. 

I subjoin the generic character of Hedychium^ amended according 
to the preceding 23 species ; although I think the genus ought to be 
still further enlarged, so as to comprise Kcempferia and Monolophua^ and 
bear the name of the former of these. 

Calyx tubulosus, tridentatus, deciduus (except© H. acajposo). Co- 
rolke tubus elongatus, gracilis; limbi lacinice exteriores angustse; in- 
teriores diflfbrmes ; labellum majus (prseter £[, Horsfieldii) bifidum, raro 
indivisum. Filamentum filiforme, nunc planiusculum. Anthera termi- 
nalis linearis (minuta in H, villoso), loculis basi solutis, connectivo 
apice nudo (in H. scaposo cristll brevi terminato). Stylus filiformis; 
stigma infundibuliforme (praeter H, Horsfieldii, cui ineequaliter bilobum). 
Ovarium inferum, 3-loculare; ovula plurima, angulo centrali loculi 
adflxa, horizontalia. Capsula 3-locularis, nuda (salvo H. scaposo, cui 
calyce immutato coronata), loculicido 3-valvis. Semina plurima, arillata. 
— HerbsB asiaticae caulescentes, ereotse ; radice rhizomatos^ horizontaii 
(tuberosiL in H, scaposo) ; foliis in vaginis semiamplexicaulibus petiolatis 
vel subsessilibus ; inflorescentia terminali spicata, spathis (bracteis ex- 
terioribus) arete imbricantibus vel patulis, floribus solitariis vel fascicu- 
latis bracteis propriis involutis. 
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0/*Tetkaceypta ami Kokoona, Geat^ra of d^ylon Pl<inU; iy G.ILK. 
TnwAiTEs, Esa., SuperinU-ndmi of tht Ito^al Botanic Gardtna^ Pera- 
denia, Ceylon. 

(With two Plates, Tab, Y., VI.) 

I. I'ETftACHYPTA, Gard. et Champ, Nnt. Ord. Hamamelidese f 
{Aniaophj/Ueaj Br, ; AnUoph^llum^ Don.) 

Tetracrypta cifmamomoidts, Gard* et Champ, tn Hook. Joum. Bot. et 
JTfw Gardatt Miac. v. I. p. 314*, Amsophyllum Zeylaiiicum, Berttk. 
in Nujer Flora, p. 343, et Apptndij:, p. 575. Tab. V. 

H\B. MouQtaina of the Central and Western Provinces of Ceylon i 
alt. 3000 ped. Herb. Hort. Bot, Reg. Perad, n. 2205, Noro, 
vera, ** Jf^alhp^i/tJtnay 

Arbor ramosa 40-50-pcdali&j cortice Iffivi, Rami inferiorcs liomon- 
tales, suptjriores auberetrti \ ramulis appresae puberolifi, Fotld dis- 
tit^Laj coriacea, breve petioUta, lanceolata, cordato-acuminGta, basi 
ftugustataj B-nervia, utriaque glabemnta^ juaiura rubra ^ paria ver- 
uatiotie opposita disaimilia squam?Eforinia, uiiico 5-nervi njarginibus 
iiivolutis deraum explanato foliaeeo, altero l-nervi pltino stipulani 
refereute cito deciduo. Racemi supra- aii Hares ^ aoEtam v, geminij 
atrigoso-puberiili, Flores parvi, subsessilcs, bracteati. BractedD mi- 
nutce. Calycis Umbus superus, 4-fidus, lobis acutis, valvulis persis- 
tentibus. Petala minuta, carnosula, laciniata, aestivatione induplica- 

* A very good description of this curious plant will be found in the first volume 
of this Journal; but Mr. Thwaites's being fuller, and explaining the remarkable 
vernation, we have had no hesitation in giving it here. The Natui-al Order of Te- 
tracrypta appears to us doubtful ; but the relationship with UamamelidecB is, as 
suggested by Dr. Gardner, very strong, and until the structure of the seed shall 
be known it may be referred provisionally to that Order. The generic name has 
occasioned a great deal of confusion. Brown first proposed the genus, for a West 
African species that yields a large edible fruit (in Hort. Soc. Trans, vol. v. p. 446), 
under the name of Auisophyllea, but gave no description. Don, in his West African 
collections, applied the name Anisophyllmn, Don, MSS., to the same plant. Mr. 
Bentham, in the Niger Flora, took up Don's name for the West Afi-ican plant, re- 
ferred it doubtfully to RJdzophorece, and added in a note a description of the Ceylon 
species drawn up from Mr. Walker's specimens. In the same year, or perhaps the 
previous year, Gardner and Champion published Tetracrypta in the * Madras Journal 
of Science' we believe, and subsequently in the Kew Garden Miscellany, and refen-ed 
it to Hamamelldete. In the supplement to the Niger Flora Mr. Bentham points 
this out, and states that the name AnisophjUea of Brown has the priority. Under 
these circumstances we have thought it desirable to retain the name Tetracrypta^ 
both because it was accompanied with the first publislicd account of the genus, ami 
because it was the only one to which Mr. Thwuites appears to have had access. 
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tiva, segmentis 5 linearibus siibulatis. Stamina 8, alterna breviora, 
filamentis subulatis calyce iDsertis; antheris versatilibus longitu- 
dinaliter dehiscentibus. Styli 4, erecti, conico-subulati ; stigmatibus 
capitatis. Ovarium 4-loculare; loculis l-ovulatis; ovulis pendulis 
anatropis. Frucius indehiscens, abortu l-spermus. Semen pendu- 
lum, albuminosum P 

This is a handsome tree, 40 feet and upwards in height : its wood is 
very hard and valued by the Cinghalese for building purposes. Foun^ 
stems and leaves downy, of a bright-red colour. The dissimilarity in 
the pairs of young leaves is very remarkable, one being flat, single- 
nerved, and soon falling away, whilst the other is five-nerved, has in- 
volute margins, grows rapidly, and is carried up by the elongating stem 
to some distance above the smaller one. Old leaves coriaceous, disti- 
chous, alternate, shortly petioled, 3-4 inches long, 1 inch broad, lanceo- 
late, tapering to a long narrow blunt point : nerves five, strong, parallel. 
Racemes single or in pairs from the upper part of a large scar, which 
extends upwards from the axil of the leaf, pendulous or nodding, 1-1^ 
inch long, pubescent, eight- to twelve-flowered. Flowers nearly sessile, 
with small bracts, white, 1 line long, pubescent. Calyx of four valvate 
coriaceous green lobes. Corolla of as many small incurved white petals, 
seated on the calyx, split below the middle into subulate lacinise. Sta- 
mens eight, alternately longer and short ; filaments subulate ; anthers 
versatile; pollen minute, elliptical, with a dark central line. Ovary 
inferior, four-celled, with four erect styles and small capitate stigmas ; 
cells with one anatropous ovule, pendulous from the summit of each. 
Fruit coriaceous, grooved, elliptical-ovate, with a narrow top and per- 
sistent calyx, one-celled, with one pendulous seed, which has only been 
collected unripe, but appears to be albuminous and to have an axile 
embryo. 

Plate V. Fig. 1, 2. Very young leaves and stipules in vernation. 
3. Flower. 4. Vertical section of the same. 5. Petal. 6. Stamens. 
7. Transverse section of ovary. 8. Branch and nearly ripe fruit. 9. 
Vertical section of immature fruit. 10. Ditto of nearly ripe fruit: — 
all but fig. 8 and 10 magnified. 

n. KoKOONA, Thw.y gen. nov. Nat. Ord. Hippocrateacese. 

Oen, Char, Calyx brevis, persistens, margine 5-lobo. Petala 5, sesti- 
vatione contorta, firma, concava, glanduloso-punctata, decidua. Sta- 
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tnina 5, p«talis nltcma ; filamentis baai disco glanduloso immersis ; 
ontlievis oblongis, intrarsi^, longitudinoliter debiscentibus. Ovarimtt 
disco immerstiTn, 3-loculare, locuHs 4-oviilatis ; ovulis biserialibus, ad- 
sceDdtiQtibua^ anatropis, S£i/h brevi^ conico; stigmate capitato, 3- 
lobo. Capmla B-locularis, loculia 4-spcrmia. JSemitia late alata, ex- 
albuminoan, erecta ; embryone orthotropo, cotyledonibua planis, 
radicula infera. — Arbor in^eas^ mmosat cortice rtt^oso. Polia oppo- 
tiia, peHolaia, oho^aia vel reiusa^ ^aen^us petiolam an^ustdta, obscure 
remote crenulata^ l^evia, coriaceat suUua tninute glandiih^o-punctata, 
dlpulata. Stipalffi minuieB^ colorat/B, acui^B^ ^uhpermt^nte». Inflo- 
T^^XL^^iia. paniculata^ axillarU. Emcteffi mhtui^. Y\oTt% pedkellati, 
laves. 
Kokoona Zeylanicai Thw. Tab. VI. 

Hab, Central provinces of Ceyloiij AmbagHTnowa district ; eley- 4000 
feet. Herb. Hort. tteg. Bot. Peradenicnsisj No. 2684. 
A large forcet-treej 60 feet or upwards in heiglit, much branched, 
especially towards the top. Bark rougli^ wben cut of a yellow colour, 
somewhat corky. Leaves dark green, smooth, underneath paler, with very 
numerous minute dark red glandular dots. Stipules very minute, deep 
red, subperei stent. Panicles axiUriry, raceme-like. Br^^f^ very imnute, 
acute. Flowers dull yellowisU-browii. Calif x miuutej with five shallow 
lobes, persistent. Petals five, concave, firm in texture, with minute 
pale glandular dots on the inner surface, twisted in aestivation. Stamens 
five, alternate with the petals, inserted into depressions of the dark 
green angular disc. Ovar^ three-celled, each cell with four ascending 
anatropal ovules. Sti/le short. Stigma capitate, somewhat three-lobed. 
Capsule 1-4 inches long, oblong, bluntly triangular, three-valved, 
three-celled. Seeds imbricated, winged, erect, exalbuminous. TFinp 
very broad, oblong, truncate or blunt. Embryo orthotropal; cotyle- 
dons flat. 

In habit and general appearance this plant resembles the CelastracecBy 
though it would seem to differ almost as much from members of that 
natural family as do the Hlppocrateacece, from all the genera of which 
latter Order it differs in having five stamens. 

The yellow bark is sold in the bazaars, and when pounded is used 
by the Cinghalese as a kind of cephalic snuff, being mixed with ghee 
and introduced into the nostrils in order to relieve severe headache, 
by encouraging a copious secretion from the nose. 
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The native name of the tree is Kokoon, which has suggested the 
generic name. 

Plate VI. Fig. 1. Flower. 2. Stamen. 8. Ovary and disc cut 
longitudinally. 4. Transverse section of the same. 5. Small, imma- 
ture capsule. 6. Transverse section of the same. 7, 8. Seeds. 9. 
Branch and stipules : — all but fig, 6 and 6 magnified. 



Kew Gaeden Museum ; or, a Notice of the Origin and some of the 
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{Continued from p, 837.) 

Ord. Magnoliacejs. Magnoua Family. 

The well-known Magnolias are the type of this Natural Family, 
which, however conspicuous by luxuriant foliage, large and beautiful 
and highly fragrant flowers, does not yield much to economic botany. 
The bark, indeed, is considered tonic and aromatic, and the fruits also ; 
while the too powerful odour of the flowers often occasions nausea, 
headache, and faintings. 

Swamp-sassafras y or Beaver-tree. Magnolia glauca, L, Fruit. Both 
the fruit and the bark in the United States, where it is a native (and 
called Stoamp-sassafras, or Beaner-tree), are in high esteem for their 
bitter and aromatic principle, rivalling Cinchona, it is said, in the qua- 
lities. 

Talaumafragrantissima, Gardn., from Brazil, and Talauma CandoUeif 
Bl. Fruits. Remarkable only for their form and structure. 

Tulip'tree, Liriodendron tulipifera, L. Bark. Bitter and aromatic. 
Employed medicinally in North America, where the tree is one of the 
most stately of the forests. 

Champaca, Michelia Champaca, Z. Flowers, in spirits. (Hort. 
Soc.) Native of China. All the parts of this tree are highly stimulant. 

Winter's Bark, Drimys Winteri, De Cand, Wood and bark (D. 
Hanbury, Esq.). Stimulant, aromatic, and tonic, properties analogous 
to those of Cinnamon and CaneUa alba, with which latter it has been 
by many writers confounded. The tree was discovered in the Straits 
of Magellan by William Winter, captain of one of the ships which ac- 
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companied Sir Prancia Drake, during bis oelebnitpd circuitiTjavigation, 
iu the ycflr 1578, Eeturmng in 1579, be brought borne some of the 
biirk, wbicb Clasius namtd after him JFinteranuB cortex. 

J)rimy& GrattaieftsiSj L, fiU Bart. Venezuela and Now Granada 
(Jlr* Waaguer), In Brazil called Ca^ca d^Anta. Apparently only a 
variety of Winter*^ bark, extending into the tropics of South America, 
and possessing the same properties. 

Sfar^Anise. Ulicium anisatum, L, Fruit. Japan and Cochin-China, 
AnUmn dellQlmn of tbe shops. Aromatic and carminative. The oil is 
often substituted lor that of common Aniae^ Used in the fabrication 
of UqueuiB* 

Otd. Anovagea, Custard- apple Family. 

Mostly tropical trees and shrubs. The fruits of many are esculent, 
and much prized; properties aromatic. The Lancewood is said to be 
the JJuguetid Quitarmm of Schomburgk, 

Saursop^ or Rofigh dtstard-apple, Anona muricata, L. Prnit. West 
Indies and South America (Mr. N. Wilson), The fruit, as larg:e as a 
Shaddock, is readily known from the other kinds of Custard-apple by 
being muricated with soft prickles. It is much eaten, often mixed with 
sugar, and wine and nutmeg, and possesgea a grateful acid. Cultivated 
in Western Africa, whence a necklace, formed of the seeds of this fruit, 
has been brought to the Museum by Dr. W. Mackenzie Skues. 

SweeUop, or Scaly -fruited Custard- Apple. Anona squamosa, Z. Na- 
tive, it would appear, of the Malay Islands, but abundantly cultivated 
in the East and West Indies (Hort. Soc. and Dr. llattan). A good 
figure of it is given in the * Botanical Magazine,' tab. 3095. Fruit 
warted, as it were, with large, convex, adiiate scales. It has a sweet 
flavour, and is much esteemed at table by some, spoken lightly of by 
others. The Creoles are exceedingly fond of it, but Dr. MTadyen 
says he never knew a European who was partial to it. — (We do not 
possess the Cherlmoya or CherimoUa of Peru, Anona Cheriraolia, Lam., 
A. tripetala of Alton. It seems to be cultivated only in Peru, and, 
judging from the figure of Eeuillce, Per. vol. iii. p. 17, it must be very 
nearly allied to A. squamosa. Tiie fruit is, like it, scaly, and, as just 
observed of that species, is excessively prized by the Creoles, and vaunted 
as the most delicious in the world ; Father Feuillee remarks, and pro- 
bably other Europeans would agree with him, " il est certain qu'une de 
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no8 Poires du de nos Prunes valent mieux que toutes les CherimoUos du 
Perou.") 

Common, or Netted Custard-apple, Bullock's heart. Anona reticulata, 
L, (See figure in the 'Botanical Magazine,' tab. 2911 and 2912.) 
Fruit. Said to be a native of the West Indian Islands, and thence in- 
troduced into the East Indies and the Malay Archipelago ; cultivated 
abundantly in tropical regions, generally for the sake of its fruit, which 
is neither muricated nor scaly, but reticulated, and of which Sir Hans 
Sloane says, " It is for colour and consistence and sweetness in taste, 
like a custard, whence the English name ; it is eaten with a spoon, and 
thought a very delicious substance ; yet by others it is but little prized." 
M*Fadyen says it would be a very excellent fruit, were it not that it 
is rather too luscious. 

Negro-pepper, or Guinea-pepper, Habzelia -^thiopica, Alpk. Be Cand, 
(Unona, De Cand.) The small torulose fruit, when dry, is aromatic 
and pungent, and is the Piper ^thiopicum of commerce ; used as pepper 
by the natives of the African coast, where the plant is a native. It is 
also cultivated in Brazil (Mr. Wetherall). On the Gold Coast it is 
called Eiru (Sir John Richardson). 

Other little-known fruits of Anonacea are in the collection, but nor 
thing is ascertained of their properties and uses. — Gsertner and others 
refer to this Natural Order a plant that is supposed by Mr. E. Brown 
to be a native of Western Africa, but only botanically known to us 
through Grsertner, and a drawing by the late Dr. Bancroft, published 
in the * Botanical Magazine,' tab. 3059 : it is the American Nutmeg of 
Long's * History of Jamaica,' Monodora Myristica of Dunal and De 
Candolle. The only tree with which Dr. M'Fadyen was acquainted 
was in "Miss Green's garden in Liguanea, Jamaica, near Constant 
Spring Estate." The fruit is a large subglobose berry, containing 
numerous seeds '* so impregnated with aromatic oil, resembling that 
of the East Nutmeg, as to admit of being employed for similar pur- 
poses in food or medicine : the only perceptible diiference is that they 
are less pungent." This information is the more interesting, because 
recent investigations have shown that there is a great natural affinity 
between the Nutmeg family and that of the Custard-apple. — We 
should be thankful to any resident in Jamaica or in Western Africa, 
who would procure specimens and information, and communicate them 
to us. 
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Ord. Menispermaobj?:, Moox-st5KD Family* 

This NatQi-al Family derives its name from the luuate form of the 
seed and especially of tlie embryo, and cousiste chiefly of tough climb- 
ing shrubs, the wood oftea without zones or concentric luyers. They 
possess powerfully hitter and narcotic qualltieaj and are nearly all tro- 
picfdj and chiefly Asiatic, plants. 

Caliimba or Kalumb root. JatGorrliiza palmata, Miera. (Cocculua, 
De Cand.) "One of the most uaefid atomnchics and tonics." Native 
of Mozambique and the adjacent Eastern coasts. Tbc large thick 
roots are dug up by the nativea, and the offsets are cut in alictra, 
strung on cords^ and huug up to dry in the shade, (See figure and 
descriptiou iu the 'Botanical Magazine,* tab, 2570 and 2971.) 

CqccuIu^ Ihdkm. Anamirta Cocculus, Cohhr, (Menispemium Coc- 
culus, L.) Native of Malabar and the Malay Islands. Seeds. A 
highly poisonous dnig, extensively employed for intoxicating tisb, and 
by unprincipled brewers in the manufacture of beer. The greater part 
of the large quantity imported is indeed used for illegal purposes, 

Fartira braim^ or Fdvei^eaf, Cissampelos Pareii-a^ L. Root 
(D, Honbury, Esq.). Native of the TVest Indian Islands and So«th 
America. Possesses a tonic power, and occasionally acts as a diuretic. 

OUsamjjdos Capmisis, Tb. Hoot. Cftpe of Good Hope. (Great Ex- 
hibition ; part of a collection of Cape drugs.) 

False Calumha root (or rather stem). Cosciiiium fenestratum, Colebr. 
(Menisperraum, Gcortn.) Ceylon (D. Hanbury, Esq. and G. II. K. 
Thwaites, Esq.). A root of some interest, on account of the frauds 
that have been practised with it, large quantities having been sent to 
this country from Ceylon, which have found ready purchasers, as true 
Calumha-root ; whereas though it is, as Mr. Thwaites tells us, " em- 
ployed in Ceylon mixed with other things, in a great many complaints, 
and applied externally in some cases, its healing virtues are very pro- 
blematical." In the volume of the * Pharmaceutical Journal' for 1852 
will be found a history of this fraud upon the public by Daniel Han- 
bury, Esq. The internal organization of this stem is very curious. 

Ord. Berberide/e. Berberry Family. 
Acidity of fruit, owing to the presence of malic acid, and yellow dye 
afforded by the wood and root, exist probably in all the species of 
Berberry. The fruit of Berberis aristata is said by Dr. Royle to be 
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dried by the Hill-men (Himalaya) in India, as Raisins are prepared. 
The curious irritable nature of the stamens is known to most observers 
of nature. 

Common Berberry. Berberis vulgaris, L. Europe. Wood and 
bark and root (very yellow in colour in the natural state). Yield a 
yellow dye, and, according to Dr. Ure, the solution of the root is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of Morocco-leather. The pretty orange-red 
oblong berries make an excellent preserve. 

Berberis tinctoria, Lesch. Wood and fruit. Neilgherries. Led by 
analogy, no doubt, M. Leschenault had the wood of this Neilgherry 
Berberry analysed by M. Vauquelin, and it was ascertained to con- 
tain the yellow colouring principle in a greater state of purity than our 
own Berberry ; and it is, according to Dr. Boyle, inferior to few woods 
for dyeing a yellow colour. Subsequent investigations have shown 
that this species is referable to the B, aristaia, De Cand. of Nepal, 
etc., very nearly indeed allied to our B, vulgaris : a warmer and drier 
climate may be considered to have improved the dyeing principles. 

Ord. Sareaceniaoe^. Sidesaddle-floweb Family. 

Though no peculiar properties are known to exist in this Family, the 
remarkable structure of its foliage cannot fail to strike attention. It 
is peculiar to the New World, and was long supposed to be limited 
to one genus, Sarracenia, of which the species are confined to North 
America and extend from Canada to Florida, growing in swampy 
places. The curious genus BarlingUmia, D. Californica of Dr. Torrey, 
has recently been discovered at the head-waters of the Sacramento, 
Northern California, while Heliamphora nutans, Benth., inhabits British 
Guiana. The leaves of all are remarkable for their tubular charac- 
ter, the main portion forming a long tube, dilated upwards, while a 
kind of hood covers the mouth in a greater or less degree. These 
tubes contain water, which attracts vast numbers of insects, that enter 
and perish ; so that the leaves are commonly seen to be more or less 
full of dead insects. Their ingress is aided by a lining of inverted 
short hairs, which by their very direction discourage the captives' egress. 
The leaves in the Museum are those of 

Red Sidesaddle-flower, Sarracenia rubra, Walt. 

Purple Sidesaddle-floioer, Sarracenia purpurea, L. ; and 

Parrot's beak Sidesaddle-flower, Sarracenia psittacina, Mich. 

VOL. V. 3d 
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Ord. NYMPHiEAC£^. Wateb-Lilt Pamily. 

Tlic liirge rhizomeSj or under^ronud steuiB, of these aquatics, as well 
as the seeds, if large enouj^^li to rttitler them worth the gathcringj both 
of which contain a good deal of starch, are esculentj yet rarely used by 
man in a civilized state* In aomc countries the former {commonly 
called the roots) are turned to good account in feeding swine. Bat if 
it be n Family deficient in pr^ictical utility to mau, it holds the first 
rank among plants for the size and beouty, and frequently fra^ance, of 
its flowers, and the amplitude of its foUage, These arc characters that 
cannot be exhibited in a Museum, where we have, bowevcT, in some 
cases, the flowers modelled in wax. 

Victoria Water-IAly. Victoria regia, I^dl. Native of many of the 
still waters of tropical America, east of the Andes, Flowers and fruit 
and young leaf and sections of flowers from the Ama^^on (Mr. Spruce), 
and from Bolivia (Mr. Bridges) i and seeds from Paraguay (Mr. Pent- 
land). Section of root-stock and of young fruit from the cultivated 
plant in the Gr^rden. Flower and bud and young leaf, beautifully mo- 
delled in wax, and presented by Miss Tayspillj may be seen on tbe table 
of lloom No. 1, apart from the aiTanged Nf^mp^eeaceo!. Nothing but 
tbe growing plant, in our own stoves or in its native waters, can give 
an idea of the magnificence of this aquatic. The prickly leaves and 
flowers both float on the surface of the water : the former are quite orbi- 
cular, measuring 6-6 J feet in diameter, with leaf-stalks sometimes 18 feet 
long, and tbe flowers 14-16 inches in diameter. Hoots and seeds, the 
latter called Water Maize in South America, are collected and eaten by 
the native Indians. — A series of four large drawings, exhibiting the bota- 
nical characters of this plant, are suspended on the wall of the staircase. 

Prickly Euryale. Euryale ferox, Salisb. East Indies. Seeds, eaten 
by the Hindoos (Dr. Hooker). The plant may be considered a Victoria 
in miniature, with leaves no larger than the White Water-Lily, and 
flowers smaller than any of the Family. 

Doiony Water-Lily. Nymphrea pubescens, TVilld. East Indies. 
Root (Dr. Stocks). Much eaten in Scinde by the natives. 

TVJdte Water-Lily. Nymphsea alba, Z. Europe. Roots, used in 
Scotland for dyeing black or grey (Messrs. Lawson). M. Fee says 
that they have been long employed in France in tanning leather, and 
that a tolerable sort of beer has been prepared from them. 
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Blue JFater-Lily. Nymphsea caerulea. South Africa, etc. A model 
of this, also prepared and presented by Miss TayspiU, may be seen on 
the table of the Eoom No. 1, of the Museum. • 

Yellow TTater-Lily, Nuphar luteum, Sm, Europe. Flowers, in al- 
cohol. The leaves are reported to be styptic (Endlicher). The flowers 
have certainly a brandy-like smell, and the pistil is shaped like a flask, 
whence arises the name of the plant in some counties of England, of 
" Brandy-bottle." According to Withering, the roots, rubbed with milk, 
destroy crickets and cockroaches ; but swine eat them. The same author 
further adds, that an infusion of a pound of the fresh root to a gallon 
of water has been known to cure a leprous eruption of the arm. 

Spatter-dock, Nuphar advena, AU. Roots. North America. Pro- 
perties I do not find noticed ; they are probably the same as those of 
the preceding species, to which it is very closely allied. 

Ord. Nelumbiace^. Watee-bean Family. 

A Family of aquatic plants, confined to two species, one a native of 
the tropical and subtropical portions of the Old World, and one of like 
regions in the New World. That of the Old World is of great classi- 
cal interest, Nelumdium spedoaum, as considered to be the Egyptian 
Bean (icvafios) of Pythagoras; it was formerly common in Egypt as well 
as India, but is now, according to Delile and other travellers, extinct 
in the former country. The seed-vessel, or receptacle of the fruit, is large, 
in shape an inverted cone, and has the nuts placed loose in apertures 
or cells on the surface ; this has been not inaptly compared to the rose 
of a watering-pot. The whole. Sir James Smith tells us, ''in process 
of time separates from the stalk, and, laden with ripe oval nuts, it floats 
down the water. The nuts vegetating, it becomes a cornucopia of 
young sprouting plants, which at length break loose from their confine- 
ment, and take root in the mud." This peculiar mode of propagation 
has evidently occasioned the plant, in conjunction with the water, to 
be adopted as the symbol of fertility, in which point of view it has, 
from the remoted antiquity, been considered with religious veneration 
in India, and makes a conspicuous figure in the mythology of that an- 
cient country. In the fourth volume of the * Amcenitates AcademicsB,' 
p. 234, continues Sir James Smith, " a carved horn of a rhinoceros, 
sent to Linnaeus from China, is described. This is now before me, and 
is an excellent specimen of oriental sculpture, evidently alluding to the 
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niythology of India. The whole iiiFerted baae of tlie horn ia carved 
into an elegant leaf of Nelvmboy rising from the water amid a group 
of perforated Chinese roeka. It is encompassed with various plants of 
a more diminative proportion: a peach-tree and a medlar (or rather 
perhaps the Majt^osteeji)^ with Sagittoria^ Fotko^^ and the Ndumbo 
itself in flower antl seed, cover the outer surface. Some fantastic Haarda, 
with hunches of grapes and the LUchi fruit in their mouths, are crawl- 
ing over the whoie." This graceful antitjue it haa often been my 
privilege to see in the library of the late Sir James Edward Smith- 
It came afterwards, as 13 well known, with the rest of his collect ions^ 
into the possession of the Linneau Society of London, and has been en- 
graved by Lady Smith in the memoirs of her late husband. 

In ancient Egypt it hag been spoken of by Herodotus as '* the Lily of 
the Kile, like a beautiful rose ;" by Athcnnciis as the ** Egyptian Bean,'* 
or *^Iloae- coloured Lotus ;"and Theophrastus, under the name of "Bean " 
(jcua/iof)j most accurately describes it, havings the " fruit like a wasps' 
nestj containing about thirty beiinSj a little projecting, each placed in a 
separate cell; the flower is twice aa Inrgre as a poppy, and of a rose- 
colour," etc, etc. ; and it is sculptured on the ornaments and repre- 
sented in symbolical pictures of the Egyptian temples. It is faithfully 
depicted in Ihe Mosaics of Palcstrina, of which M. BarthJlemy has 
given lis the history, where Harpocrates is represented on Egyptian 
monuments, sitting under the flower and fruit of tlie " Rose-coloured 
Lotus," the plant now under consideration : yet so entirely lost is it 
to the Egyptians, that, as it has been well observed by M. Poiret, the 
plant thus portrayed would have been unknown to naturalists of the 
present day, had it not been discovered in India. 

Sacred Indian Lotus, or Bean of Egypt. Nelumbium speciosum, 
JVilld. India. Elowers, in alcohol (East India Company). A group 
of flowers and foliage admirably modelled in wax, and presented by 
Mrs. Ewart. Fruit, dry and in alcohol. Eoot-stock from Scinde (Dr. 
Stocks), where and elsewhere it is much eaten, boiled and in curries. 
Seeds, eaten raw or roasted. Necklaces made of the seeds (Major 
Madden), sold at Benares and considered very sacred. — A drawing 
of tlie entire plant is suspended upon the gallery in lloom No. 3 of the 
Museum. We have dwelt the more upon this plant, because of its 
great beauty, and because it may be seen, in great perfection, during 
the summer and autumn months in the aquaria of the hothouses. 
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Fellow Nelumbium, or }Fater Chinquepin, Nelumbium luteum. 
Flowers, in alcohol, and ripe capsules with seeds (Dr. M'Nab and 
Mr. James). Tropical America, for example Santa Martha, and Ja- 
maica, and extending as far as the Southern and Western United 
States, rarely found north of them. We have, we think, clearly as- 
certained that the tropical Nelumbium Jamaicense, etc., of Patrick Brown, 
is identical with the North American N, luteum; and it is not a little 
remarkable that, save in colour of the flowers and the somewhat more 
prickly peduncles, this is scarcely to be distinguished from the Nelum- 
bium of the Old World, just noticed, — the same foliage, the same form 
of flowers, the same curious fruits and seeds. The same properties may 
consequently be expected : ** the root-stocks of the Water Chinquepin,*' 
according to Nnttall, '' resemble those of the Sweet Potato, and are, 
when boiled, as farinaceous and agreeable as the Potato, and are em- 
ployed as food by the Osage and other Western Indians." 

{To be continued.) 



Jottings on the Mountains; or Notes of a few day^ sojourning among the 
Mountains of Clova, etc., in the Summer qf 1853; by Mr. A. 
Cboall. 

{Continued from p. 341.) 

Next day I returned to Glen Fiadh : the morning was bright and 
sunny, and the day, though cloudy, was fine ; the streams had again re- 
sumed the former quiet murmuring, the ground was nearly dry, and I 
cheerfully ascended the cMs on the west side of Glen Fiadh, or Craig 
Eennet, by a stream about half-way up the Glen. On reaching some 
shelving rock at the base of the clijQTs, Saxifraga nivalis occurred in con- 
siderable plenty, associated with Draba incana, and Didymodon glauces- 
cens in fruit ; turning to the left and proceeding up a dry run, on some- 
what isolated rocks, I gathered Woodsia Ilvensis, and on rocks on the 
left immense abundance of Oxytropis campestris, both in flower and 
fruit. In proceeding upwards, Hypnum rufescens, Bryum dealbatum, 
and Encalypta cUiaris were plentiful. The rocks here have a whitish 
calcareous appearance, and indeed the "dry run" is very conspicuous, 
being quite discernible even from the heights above Loch Brandy. 
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The lower rocks form a long aloping declivity j at the top of which they 
again hccamc rugged and precipitous, and are ^mewhat difficult of 
access. Abundunt evidence was atill visible of tba ruin occasioned by 
the atoriii of tlic previous day in the loose earth, broken fragments of 
rocka that were scattered arouud, and in the marks of terrible concus- 
sions that hivd taken place between the projecting rocks aad the larger 
firagmeuta in their descent, the point of contact being surrounded by a 
atratum of smoke-like dust, where the smell of fire was still api>arent. 
I had penetrated to a conaidefable distance among the cliffs near the 
summit, at a place where one of the masses had deacendedj breaking 
ofl' pieces of rock and tearing up iind grinding the vegetation ui its pro- 
gress. 1 had just pulled myself up and secured my footing on a green 
shelf, which had been partly torn from its moormgs on the rock : on 
getting hold of the shelf above and raising myself upon it, my astonish- 
ment and delight may be better conceived than expressed, on perceiving 
the whole ahelf covered with a dense mass of P^rola rotttndi/plui^ flower- 
ing profusely, and literally loading the air with its delightful fragrance. 
No one who bus not witnessed sueb a sceue can form an idea of the 
beauty of this lovely alpine gem ; and the pleasure was no doubt consi- 
derably enhanced by the reflection that on this spot, perhaps, the foot 
of mHU had never stoodj that no sacrilegious hand had ever culled 
these floral gems before. After gathering a supply, my attention was 
attracted by something green on the bare ground beneath a willow 
close by ; on gathering a fragment, what was my delight to recognize 
the rare and beautiful JFeissia latifolia, its curious stems and leaves 
looking hke little bulbs at the base of the fruitstalks. 

It is curious to see, associated with these alpine rarities, the most 
common denizens of the plains. Thus Alchemilla vulgaris, Prunella 
vulgaris, Plantago maritima, Parnassia palustris, and numerous others, 
were growing in close proximity with Alchemilla alpina, Oxytropis cam- 
pestris, Veronica alpina, Epilobium alpinum, Saussurea alpina, SoncJtus 
alpinus, and many other alpines : Pteris aqmlina was closely associated 
with JspicUum LoncJdtis, and Hjjpnum ciispidatum with Hypnum rufes- 
cms, and at the head of the Glen, Pohjpodium alpestre grows side by 
side with J.nMrea dilatata ; but I nowhere observed Atliyrium Filix- 
fcenwia associaicd with or at the same elevation with Polypodium al- 
pestre, nor did T find a single frond of Polypodium alpestre towards 
the base of the mountains or lower down than the base of the clifts. 
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On the boulders in the bottom of the Glen, several species of Lichens 
are veiy fine, and on a lai^e boulder near the centre, surmounted by 
several Birches and Mountain Ash, fine specimens oi Ancectangium cilia- 
tum occurred, covering a large portion of its northern side. There is 
perhaps no place so rich in Lichens as the masses of boulders around 
Loch Brandy and Loch Wharl, where Oyrophora prohomdea, cylin- 
drica, eroaa, and pellUa are all plentiful, the latter however sparingly 
in fruit, Comicidaria triatis and aculeatOf Farmelia caperata and om- 
phalodes, and many others. Oyrophora polyphyUa is also plentiful, 
but no fruit was observed : and Andraa rupeatrU was very fine. On 
the sloping summits of the hill above, where the vegetation consisted 
chiefly of Trichostomum hnuginosum^ interspersed with tufts of Cla- 
doma rangiferina, a very pretty species of Stereocaulon growing, not 
in tufU, but solitary; Lecidea fusco-lutea was extremely abundant, 
richly fruited, and on the bare spots between, occurred the rare and 
interesting little plant Pycnothelia papiUaria. 

Behind these summits issue a long series of springs, the sources of 
the streams that, proceeding eastward, combine to form the tributaries 
of the North Esk. On bare spots above these, was picked abundantly 
in fruit Conoatomum boreaU and JHcranum fdlcatumy associated with 
Folytrkhum hercynicum, also in plenty. On a bare knoll of decomposing 
whitish feldspar, close beside a small lake a little above these springs, 
grew the singular Lichen, Cladonia vermicularis ; this is more plentiful 
on the summit of Ben Bed, where also was gathered a fine tuft of the 
large form of the Splachnum mnioides. All the specimens of this plant 
that I have met with this season, were growing on animal matter, 
and, with one exception, on the droppings of birds of prey, possibly 
that of owls ; for in cutting up the tufts, the mass was found to consist 
almost entirely of hair and fragments of bones, part of the skull, ap- 
parently, of a mouse, being repeatedly recognized. On Lochnagar a 
fine patch of it was seen on a similar substance. Splachnum mnioides 
had at first occupied the site, as the decaying setae were still evident 
among the stems of its more immediate successor, Splachnum angunta- 
tum, the leaves alone remaining to indicate the species. The latter was 
now fully ripe, and was again in its turn giving place to the previous 
occupant ; this formed a fine green zone around the tuft, and appeared 
extending itself towards the centre, the plants around the inner margin 
of the ring being quite young, while those on the outer margin had 
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a few ripe capsules ; moat of the pliinta however were males, Tbe outer 
margin of the patch was fringed with a fine brown border of Peltiddea 
pohfdactifla^ beoutifully contittating with the rich green of Splachnum^ 
mnkides, and the central patch of Splackttum anguatatumj of a pale 
brown dotted with the reddish capsules. 

The spot was on the southern fiaiik of one of "the Paps of LocK- 
nagar/' and on the bouldei's around I observed iu great profusion, ancl 
ricJily fruited, the curious Gornicularia lanaia and Farmdia Fahlunens^is^ 
also in fruit. On tliU grassy weltish slopes Hl^tacium nigrencena was 
very fine, and at the source of a spring Jititf/erfftafiTtia Juniptrina with 
stems from iivc to six inches in length. Ou the etreara that descends 
from Lochiiagar to Prince Albert's shootiog-lodgc on Locli Muick, Poljf' 
podhtm alpeUre octmrretl, and abundauee of Eubtta Chajnt^norus with ripe 
fruit i this fruit ia highly prized by the Highlanders foriU flavour^ aud 
is sometimes used medicinally. To me the tiavour appears more nearly 
to resemble that of half-rotten gooseberries than anything else, accom- 
panied with a certain greasy odour, and anything but agreeable ; yet 
custom may reconcile one to its defects, and even render it pleasantj 
especially where the choice is so limited*, Tbe colour certainly is very 
tempting, — at first a pale green, suifused with red on the side neit the 
sun, at length, when ripe, a pale transparent yellow, the exposed side 
reddish-orange : the finer specimens are nearly an inch in diameter, and, 
when contrasted with the bleak, barren flats on which they grow, are 
very beautiful. The stem is erect, but so slender that the weight of the 
ripe fruit eventually bends it over till the fruit rests on the ground. 

Cornus Suecica is very plentiful on Lochnagar, in the sheltered, 
grassy hollows, along the streams and around the margin of the loch ; 
in the latter locality still in flower (August 9th). 

On the summit of the cliffs, Cladonia vermicularls is plentiful on the 
bare soil ; the principal vegetation around consisting of Juncus trifidus, 
which here seems to have a higher range than Trichostonium lanuginosum. 
On the dry slopes the beautiful Azalea procumbens was still in bloom. 
Descending the ravine on the north side, Saxifraga rivularis occurred 
on the damp rocks, along with abundance of the small form of Foly po- 
dium alpestre, the larger form occurring at the base of the clifts along 

* We liave just received a large jar of these Berries {Moltebaer, Norse) from a 
friend iu Norway, wliere they are much prized at tlie dessert ; and, eaten with cream 
and sugar, we can pronounce tliem excellent. — Ed. 
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with a profusion of AUo9oru8 critpus, the fronds only jast appearing 
among the d^ris, close beside a large mass of snow. In a wet spot 
about half-way down, Bryum Ludwigii was found, and near the sum- 
mit the ground was carpeted with Dicranum . . . P in fine fruit, still 
partly covered by a large patch of indurated snow, whose dark mass 
was now far outvied by the lovely flowers of the Oerastium alpinum, which 
adorned with its rich tresses the frowning rocks around. 

On the sloping dSbris between the cliflFs and the lake occurred Phleum 
alpinum, Hieracium alpinum and nigreacens, and among the wet cli£Ps the 
viviparous form of Poa alpina. In descending towards Deeside, occurred 
on boulders abundance of Gyrojihora peUita, so richly fruited that the 
smallest speck of thallus had its one or two apothecia. Amoug the 
heath also occurred large patches of Jungermannia ciliaris ; in Clova I 
have only seen it mixed with grass and other mosses. Here Lycopo- 
dium annotinum also occurred. 

The hills on the south side of the Dee are remarkably wild and pre- 
cipitous. The ravines and sides of the hills are very richly wooded, 
and would no doubt aflFord many of the rarer flowering-plants, but we 
had no time to deviate from the road. 

Braemar and Glen Callater were also visited, rather than examined, 
stiU a few interesting plants occurred. Hieracium denticulatum and pre- 
nanihoides, and several other forms ; Jndraa alpina was very fine above 
Loch Callater, also Carex vaginata, Salix arenaria, herbacea, etc. ; Hyp- 
num moUe with abundance of fruit, Orimmia spiralis, all the forms of 
Folypodium alpestre, beautiful specimens of Conostomum horeale, etc. etc. 

On the shores of Loch Muick, a very interesting locality was exa- 
mined. On the southern shore, nearly opposite the Shooting-lodge, a 
small stream enters the lake. On boulders in this stream very fine 
specimens of Gyrophora erosa and proboscidea were gathered, and on 
wet rocks some beautiful Salices, Near the footpath along the margin 
of the lake, both to the east and west of the stream, Linnaa borealis 
occurred, also in a small birch- wood nearly opposite the Shooting-lodge, 
along with Hypnum Crista-^aatrensis, Sticta pulmonaria and scrobicu- 
lata. Nephroma resupinatum, Placodium plumbeum, Tetraphis pelludda, 
Dicranum scopanum, var. majus, etc., all in fine fruit. The alluvial 
delta at the mouth of the stream is a beautiful spot, covered with 
birches and boulders, the latter completely clothed with Vaccinium Myr- 
alius and Fitis-Idaa, both laden with fruit, the former quite ripe, the 
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hitter nearly ar>, hi very Inrgc Inuipliea, aiU very btmutiful, exooedingly 
soj fTom their peculiar place aiitl manner of growth. The former were 
the largest and finest I had cFcr seen. On descending the Capcl above 
Bradooney^ Tojieldia. waa found along the streams down aliDOst to the 
base of tbe hills. 

Economizing of time in these mountain excursions is always a very 
important object of consideration, where distances are so deceiving, and 
travelling so fatiguing. The distance to lodgings being always consi- 
derable, much time is also unavoidably spent in travelling to and from 
the inns. To avoid this, several nights during the above ramble were 
spejit in the hill, '* among the bonny blooming heather/' by which a 
saving of fully one-half the time was effected. Bivouacking by the side 
of some huge boulder, we had no difficulty in starting at four o'clock, 
when, after break faat^ and any little preparation necessary, we started 
to work immediately, from four to five hours earlier than we could 
have done had we travelled from the inn; this, with three or four 
houra saved at night in the same way, was a very important addition 
to a day, and the time thus saved, being devoted to the purpose of col- 
lecting instead of being wasted in a long and fatiguing walk to the 
inn, made one week as good as two. Our cooking operations were 
exceedingly aimplcj and soon accomplished : a cup of coffee was the 
general beverage, prepared in the course of fifteen minutes, which, with 
bread and butter, some fish, cheese, or cold meat, formed the usual re- 
past ; then, rolled in our " Highland plaid," we were over to sleep in 
a twinkling. We generally had a cup of coffee again about midnight, 
to warm us if we felt cold, and then slept soundly till four o'clock, 
when we got up and had breakfast. 

There is perhaps much less danger of catching cold in this way than 
at first might be imagined, or even than in travelling to an inn : a 
long walk of some six or eight miles will very likely throw one into 
such a state of heat and perspiration, that unless the clothes are carefully 
changed, one can scarcely avoid catching cold ; the sure remedy for 
which is another good sweat on the following day. 

In the above sketch little notice is taken of the more common alpine 
plants, unless to point out some circumstance illustrative of their dif- 
fusion or their habits, and none of the localities visited were at all 
thoroughly examined. Any one who has spent a day in the mountains 
can readily understand how little progress is made, especially if the 
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Cryptogamia are included in the search. In collecting flowering-plants, 
one can pass over the ground with considerable rapidity ; but in look- 
ing for Mosses, etc., unless every crack and crevice be carefully scruti- 
nized, the rarer species are always certain of being overlooked. Thus 
(Edipodium GriffUhianum was plentiful on the easternmost roeks of the 
Barries, but I saw it nowhere else in fruit, except a single small patch 
in the cliffs above Loch Gallater. Bryum Zierii was plentiful in Glen 
Dole, but very scarce everywhere else. Folytrichum hercynicum was 
plentiful on the Barries and on the northern slope of Craig Wharl, but 
very scarce in Glen Dole and elsewhere. Some of the more common 
plants were also very fine in certain localities: thus, on the eastern 
stream on Craig Maid, Luzula spicaia was remarkably luxuriant; in 
ascending from Canness, Sibhcddia was seen very fine ; also Gnaphalium 
tupinumy the stems five inches in length. Rubus Chamamorm was no- 
where so fine as on the summit of Craig B.ennet and on the southern 
slope of Lochnagar. 



Description of a New Spedea of Ebiogonum, discovered in Cali/bmia 
hy Mr. Jeffrey; hy Sie W. J. Hookee, K.H., P.E.A. and L.S. 

(With a Plate, Tab. X.) 

Eriogonum pyrolafoUum ; radice longe fusiformi lignosa, collo diviso, 
caule brevissimo prope basin ramoso, ramis apicibus stellatim fo- 
liosis, foliis rotundato-spathulatis obovatisve in petiolum sequilongum 
attenuatis integerrimis coriaceis glaberrimis, scapis glabris digitali- 
bus et ultra nudis, umbellarum penanthiis 6-9, bracteis 2 spathula- 
tis, involucris brevi-campanulatis 6-dentatis, perianthii foliolis dorso 
ovariisque supeme patenti-hirsutis. (Tab. X., inadvertently named 
E, Btaticjfolium.) 

Eriogonum pyroleefolium. Hook, MS8, — Murrcnf^ in Bot, Exp, to Ore- 
gon* ^ p, 2 {name ordy), 

Hab. Shasta Butt, North California, Mr, Jeffrey, 
This is one of the results of the Oregon and Califomian Mission 

sent out by an association from Edinburgh, for botanically exploring 

* In reference to some remarks made npon this little work on some plants of the 
Oregon country, in a late number of our Journal, it is only fair to state, what we now 
learn, that it was never intended as a publicaliony but as a catalogue that might be 
useful to those interested in Mr. JeflOrey's mission. — ^Ed. 
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those couiitries. The shape of the leaf is much like thst of small spe- 
cimens of Pj/rola rotundifoliQ ; and the general habit anfl texture and 
glabrous surface of the leaves rosemble some SlaUce. It belongs to 
Mr. Bentham's section Umbellata^ of the genus Eriogonumt nnd the 
affinity is perhaps with the B. umbellaiuvt of Dr. Torrey : but there 
are no stolonea in our plant, no pubesoeaeGj only two bractcal leaves, 
and the umbels are few-flowered. The colour of the flowers in the 
dried state is pale buff. 

Tab. X. Eriogonum pyrol^Qlium, 1, Inv^olucre with its flowers. 
2. Singk flower: — magnl/led. 
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Botanical Nstcsjrom ItaUf. 

Florence, llth October. 

We have receiTed the two first numbers of the ' Rendiconto detia 
Soeieta Reale ' of ^Naples for this year, both eontaining botanical me- 
moirs. The first is M. Semmola's Account of his researches on the 
chemicfll composition of Mfi^jiolw f^randiflora : they have led him to 
the discovery of a new immediate neutral principle, which he calls 
Magnoline ; it is bitter, can be crystallized, and is to be found exclu- 
sively in the bark, especially of the root. The same parts of the tree 
contain also a little gallo-tannic acid, some resin, and two extractive 
substances, one of which has the property of imparting a dark violet- 
colour to salts of iron. It is principally to magnoline, the author adds, 
that Magnolia grandifiora owes the eminent febrifuge qualities which 
his experiments have shown him this plant possesses. 

The second memoir contains the description by M. Briganti of a 
monstrosity in the fruit of Opuntia vulgaris, furnishing an additional 
proof that the inferior ovary of this plant is produced by a portion of 
the stem, and not by the leaves or carpels. 

Professor Tenore has given in the same periodical a translation, ac- 
companied by notes and a plate, of M. Sodoffsky's article on Ullncus 
tuherosus, published in the * Bulletin de la Societe des Naturalistes de 
Moscou.' 

In the sitting of the 7th August, of the Accademia dei Georgofdi of 
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Florence, a report by Professor Amici was read on the disease of the 
Mulberry-leaf (Bonplandia, vol. i. p. 167), and on the fungus consi- 
dered to be the cause of it. This fungus was first described by Turpin 
in 1838, in the * Annals of the Society of Horticulture of Paris/ vol. xxii. 
under the name of Fusarium lateritiumy and a few years afterwards by 
Dr. Sandri. According to Professor Amici's observations, it is de- 
veloped on the very surface of the leaf, and does not, as is usually be- 
lieved, grow from under the epidermis. Whether it be the cause or 
the effect of the disease of the Mulberry-leaf, he does not pretend to 
decide, but he seems to be rather of the latter opinion ; he also thinks 
the disease is not contagious. 

Bertoloni has published another number of his Flora, containing the 
description of ComposUa; I shall proceed, as usual, to comment briefly 
on it. Genus Qnaphalium : it is made to comprise Gnaphalium, Eli- 
chryaumy Omalotheca, Antennariay and Leontopodium of modem bo- 
tanists ; Q, citrinum. Lam., is the name adopted for the plant usually 
called O. Stcechca, this denomination being transferred to the G, on- 
ffustifolium, Auct. ; several interesting species from the southern parts 
of Italy are mentioned. — VUago: F, ipatkulata and eriocephala are 
united to F. Germanica; F, Lagopua, Pari., to F, arvensis. — Michrywm, 
this genus being limited to E.frigidum, — Xeranthemum, — Carpesium. — 
Conyza, combining C, squarrosa and limonifolta, and the genus Phaff' 
nalon ; P. Tenorei^ Presl, is considered a synonym of C, rupestriSf L. — 
Erigerony of which Conyza atnbiffua, DC. (or E, Unifolium, W.), forms part, 
with E. Drcebachensia, Mill., added as a synonym ; the E. uniflorus of 
Central Europe is joined to E, alpinus, and considered different from the 
Idnnean plant ; we further remark the absence of E. glahratus from the 
Italian flora. — Jatonia, — The new genus Cupularia of Grenier and Gro- 
dron is adopted. — Homogyne. — Tu99ilago. — Petasitea, comprising Nor- 
dosmia. — Senecio : 8, leucafUhemifolms^ Poir., ternWy Biv., humilis, Desf., 
incrassatus, Guss., «nd pygmaua, Guss., are all joined to 8. craasifolius, 
W., as Moretti and Moris have it ; 8, chryaanthemyfoliua, DC, is made 
a synonym of 8, aqualidus, L., to which is added 8. GaUicu8, Vill., as a 
variety ; 8, Nebrodensia, DC, Prodr., is a synonym of 8. lacmiatua, Bert., 
the author thinking that the true 8. Nehrodeima of Linnaeus is the same 
as the 8. Duriai, Gay in Boiss. Voy. en Esp. ; the 8. incanus, j8. iia- 
licus, of Persoon, is the 8, Pertooni, De Notaris, and considered a good 
species ; 8, eructfolius, Auct., is given under the name of 8. tenutfoUM^ 
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Jacq., the emctfolius of Linn^Bus bciag, accordiug to the autlior, merely 
a form of S, B^kati^un; S. &j^mticus^ Bert., ia continued to be held dis- 
tinct from S. aquaXicus, whidi htis not hitlierto beori found in Italy ; 
51 cahescefi^ is a rare species from the island of Capraja ; S. Jacquinia- 
nm is joined to S, ntmort^mis. — J^ier ia the last genus described, but 
only in part, 

I am Borry to addi Professor Pai'latore'a health continues unaatiafac- 
iory ; he i^ still under medical treatment, and eau study but Little com- 
pared to what he was accustomed to do. 

Dr, Planchon arrived here three weeka ago, and will remain with ua 
some time J as he has tome for tbe purpose of deter mining the planta 
cultivated in Prioce DemidotF's Gardens, Mr. B, Ker, the son of the 
well-known botanist, and a botanist himself, is also here. — ike^nanns 
Bonpktndia, 



EsatracU from varvms Letters from Mh. James DeummonD] retaitng to 
the Botany o/'Swan Eivna* 

{ContiTtundfroth p. 3470 

Howthornden. 

At our first bivouac after leaving the river and turning east, we 
found our intended quarters, at a spring of water, pre-occupied by a 
tribe of natives. We arrived before the people, and had time to ob- 
serve all their spare moveable property, suspended from the trees in 
nets instead of the kangaroo-skin bags used by the aborigines of the 
Swan Eiver district. As we expected, a little before sunset the party 
returned ; there might be twelve or fourteen men, besides women and 
children. Several of them had never seen a white man before, but 
they were very friendly ; and during the two days we stopped in the 
place, they often went out hunting with my son, Mr. Butcher (a young 
settler, who had accompanied us), and our servant. They catch a small 
kind of kangaroo in nets, shaped something like our common cabbage- 
nets, and having a running string near the mouth, which is the nearest 
approach we have seen the natives make to the running noose : a know- 
ledge of which would enable them to procure abundance of food with 
little trouble. These little animals retreat, during the day, into dense 
thickets oi Eucalyptm and other shrubs, through which the people make 
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beaten paths in yarious directions. When they have selected a place 
suitable to their purpose, the natives break down the shrubs and con- 
struct a sort of rough fence, placing their nets in the tracks, with the 
mouths of the nets open towards the thickets. The people then as- 
semble, and disperse themselves in the opposite end of the brushwood 
from the traps, and set up a great noise, which induces the terrified 
creatures, whatever they may be, to rush towards the nets ; somewhat 
on the principle of the Highland huntsmen, who used to drive the deer 
into the snare. One or more natives conceal themselves near, to watch 
and secure such animals as may chance to get entangled. The nets 
are constructed of the bark of the plant numbered 780 and 781 of 
my large collection, whose valuable properties for that kind of use I 
pointed out long ago, to our Agricultural Society: it gave me no 
small pleasure to see these poor creatures turning it to account. There 
is not however much to increase human pride in the spectacle of this 
slight variety of ^'Homo sapiens" in his natural state. It is true that 
by superior strength, aided by the little knowledge these people acquire 
from their ancestors, they are enabled to lord it over the other animals 
of the creation ; but then the same spear with which they lay prostrate 
the kangaroo of the forest, destroys also two-thirds of their own spe- 
cies, — not in battle, for f^w, comparatively speaking, fall in fair fight, 
but by reason of their dark and dreadful superstition, which prompts 
them to avenge the death of their relations : whether caused by nature 
or accident, or by violence, the survivors hold it their duty to immolate 
some victim or victims to the manes of the deceased. There seems an 
analogy in this custom to what we read in Homer, of the human sacri- 
fices offered to the shade of Patroclus. A native of this country will 
travel one hundred miles on foot, almost without food or rest, to murder 
one or more persons, generally of some tribe which he fancies inimical 
to him ; but sooner than dispense with a victim, he, whose duty it is 
considered •to be (generally the uncle of the departed individual), will 
fall upon one of his own nearest relatives. The mode is, to steal on 
the sleeping victim and then escape before an alarm can be raised. It 
follows that the friends of the murdered man speedily retaliate, after 
the same fashion, on some other tribe ; and thus the country becomes 
a scene of bloodshed. If it were not for this extraordinary and shock- 
ing mode of thinning the population, this land, where disease is un- 
known, could never maintain its inhabitants. Only one recent instance 
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13 known where tbe guilty mUividualB were identified and justly pu- 
iiiahtid. We were about eighty miles to the north, and we passed by 
a place called Calliep^ meaning the place of the Flve^ or Five Brothers. 
Que of these men had accidentally been, killed by tbe fftll of a tree^ and 
his four brothers went to the «outh to avenge his death, aod murdered 
two yonng brothers or cousins, whom they watched till they were asleep. 
Their friends quickly mustered, followed, overtook and slew all the four 
assassins, whose land remains to this day without an owner. About 
tweive nionths ago I was travelling with Mr* Gilbert^ and I discovered 
the skeleton of a native, tbe bones dragged hither and thither by the wild 
dogs* Our guide, Mangerroot, who also accompanied us in our recent 
journey to tbe east, told us that five years previously he and hia friends 
were bunting damars in the thicket where I had found these relics, 
when they quarrelled, and a battle ensued, in which a friend of Mnu- 
gerroot's was killed; but hia party were eventually victors^ and slew 
three of their opponents. After the fight was over, they buried their 
compariiotv where he fell, hut left tbe corpses of the enemies exposed to 
the wild beasts, and it was one of them which I had seen. 

Tour kindness in sending me a microscope has enabled me to detect 
a little Moss, which has given me more pleasure than anytbiag I have 
found since lite days of my discovery of Ilooksria kete-mreyt^^ near 
Cork, in Ireland. This minute Moss is not only beautiful in itself, 
but it affords what I conceive to be an admirable illustration of a sub- 
ject which it cost me much trouble to elucidate many years ago, namely, 
the germination of Mosses, their first and simplest form, in what I call 
the conferva state, and ultimately their development into what I term 
the foliaceous state, being that in which they produce capsules. I re- 
member transmitting to you, many years ago, the result of my expe- 
riments on the subject, but they appear hitherto to have been little 
regarded : Conferva velutma^ though undoubtedly the young of Poly- 
trichum aloides, continues to figure in books as a good species ; and I 
observe that Messrs. Bruch and Schimper, in their remarks on No. 10 
of my deceased brother's ' Musci Americani,' seem to be puzzled with the 
conferva-like cotyledons belonging to the plant. But what are these 
cotyledons ? simply the articulated filaments which compose the roots 
of Mosses, and which acquire a green colour by exposure to the light. 
I enclose.' specimens which illustrate the point. In No. 1 these jointed 
filaments are seen simple or branched, fringing the leaves of the peri- 
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chffititim ; the capsule is very young and globose, with a differently- 
shaped veil from that of Fhascum, In No. 2 they are seen forming 
the articulated roots, and gradually passing into uncinate nerveless 
leaves. In No. 3 they are seen forming the roots ; and they are so 
abundant in the plant in a young state, that I took it for Fhascum ser- 
ratum^ till I had the opportunity of scrutinizing it with the microscope : 
it bears some resemblance to your figure of Bruchia brevipea, but it has 
only three nerveless leaves and some very small ones. 

Are you aware that the Hepatica-lxke seed-leaves of Ferns often pro- 
duce more than one plant ? They are in fact a stage in the growth of 
these vegetables, not very different from, or rather they are analogous to, 
the conferva state of Mosses. EguUetums^ too, — their curious seeds, when 
deposited and left quite undisturbed in a moist and congenial soil, ex- 
pand in all directions like a fine specimen oi Anthoceros punctatus ; and 
I proved by experiments that plants oiEqumtum did proceed from one 
of these Anthocero8'\o6\diig tufts. 

One of the specimens of my little favourite Fhascum resembling aer- 
ratum, you will perceive, is in a more advanced stage. The capsules 
turn to a beautiful red as they proceed towards maturity, the colouring 
matter apparently residing in a tessellated membrane which lines the 
capsule : the veil is open on one side, and beautifully reticulated, as in 
Hookeria, The confervoid appendages no doubt remain on the plant 
so long as the perichsetial leaves appear above ground, which in this 
country is not more than a few* weeks. 

In one station I have watched the growth of the rare Fhascum stolo' 
ntferum for several years : I could find the fructification at all seasons. 
In my opinion, when Mosses are spoken of as annual, the expression 
only applies to their rising above the soil ; and such is probably the 
meaning of Mr. Berkeley, when he describes Funffi as annual or bien- 
nial. Few plants are of shorter duration than Agaricus campestris in 
the mushroom form ; yet we know that the roots of it, in the shape of 
mushroom spawn, are continually used to reproduce the plant, and 
that no deterioration thence ensues. So, in like manner, with regard to 
the articulated filaments which constitute the roots of Mosses, there 
can exist no doubt they have the power to produce the species, and for 
any length of time. Indeed, the experiments are conclusive on this 
point, which I conducted in the Cork Botanic Garden. I then raised 
Funaria hygrometrica on earth which had been made red-hot, and was 
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put, almost in tbnt stBto, into a. new f^o^er-pot, covered witli a small 
cap-^loss, and only supplied with water through the porea of the pot, 
Wht^n the youiig plant was formed, 1 removed the a u if ace nu inch deep, 
and found the greeu tonfcrvoid filaments, wliieh the plant always pro* 
duces on its first appearaace over groaad, agaiu producedj aud ia due 
time the leaves too. Thns a singular analogy exists between Mmaes 
and Fungi, and I have pointed out above an equally ettriona one with 
Ferna and Equketa. 

Thia arid coniitry affords few Ferrts^ perhaps because of the diflftcidty 
they esperienoe in getting over what 1 term their MaTcJmnlia state. 
We have but lew weeks in a year when these plants can make any 
progress in tliat stage; but, like the Mos^&s^ they return, as it were^ 
to the chaiTge with ^v^ry shower of rain. I was actuaQy near sending 
yon ouc Utely, helieviDg it to he a species of Juugermannia I I have 
watched a patch for nearly two years, and as yet only a few of them 
have been able to assume their Fern form, 

Ftmaria hi/gromelrica is far more luxuriant and abundant here than 
in Bntain, delighting to grow in the bnined earth, of which we have 
so much. The seeds, which its numerous capsules contain^ are lighter, 
when quite dry, than the atmospherie air whieh is near the surface of 
the earth : thus they naturally float till they find their equilibrium, when 
they are wafted by the wind, and, descending in rain, aflPord a beautiful 
illustration of the cause why this Moss is found all over the globe, 
whether the countries have risen from the sea, the work of insects, or 
been ejected in the form of burning lava, through the bowels of the earth. 

The articulated confervoid plant, which the late Mr. Dickson called 
Conferva bullosa, but which 1 do not now find in books under that 
name, is for the same reason to be discovered in water wherever ex- 
posed to the air ; for it is neither more nor less than the seeds of Fu- 
naria hygrometrica, which have germinated in water. 

I am just returned from a journey to the north-east, undertaken 
principally with a view to procure seeds of my beautiful Lawrencella 
lanceolata. I rejoice to say that this object was gained, and that I also 
gathered several interesting plants, among them three new Brganclras, 
which, with one equally novel species, found in my expedition to the 
east, make no fewer than four undcseribcd kinds of this genus, de- 
tected by me this season. The lovely Chamcelaaclum dilaialum also oc- 
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corred in sufficient abundance to enable me to supply several sub- 
scribers. This plant has many points in common with Ferticordia 
grandiflora ; the flowers are often an inch across, with yellowish-green 
calyces and vermilion petals, which soon shrivel up and disappear ; its 
anthers, twenty in number and of unequal lengths, are united by a 
beautiful diu-k purple membrane. I also found a charming little plant, 
allied to Ooodenovia, about 9 inches high and bearing blood-red in- 
florescence ; and a splendid rush-like Grass, perhaps a Poa, The latter 
grows 3-4 feet high, on the muddy banks of the Arrowsmith Eiver ; 
it was in flower, and had ripe seeds on it too. 

As soon as I can get together 250 species, which with what I have 
found before will make 2000, I shall send them home, accompanied 
with all the seeds I can procure. Among the latter are those of a re- 
markably pretty Didiscua, allied to D. caruleus, which grows a foot 
high. I hope to add some bulbs, but these are rather scarce ; and 
our opportunities of sending are still fewer- 

[A month later Mr. Drummond writes] At last I have the satisfac- 
tion of despatching a box on board the ship Halifax, which is to sail 
from Freemantle, and to touch at the Isle of France on the way to 
England. It contains bulbs of several kinds of Drosera and Hcsmado- 
rum^ also of the bulbous-rooted umbelliferous plant called Canna by 
the natives : seeds oi ihei'LawrenceUa lanceolata, both rose-flowered and 
white, our elegant yellow capitate Everlasting-flower, and the fine annual 
Brunonia, There are dried specimens of more than 200 species, col- 
lected during my late journey, for your herbarium, and Some letters 
which describe the more remarkable plants. I think you will consider 
two beautiful and new Leguminoaa, a scarlet-flowered Myrtaoea, and 
the Goodenovia mentioned in my last, as among the best things. 

This country abounds in species of Dodder and Chora, apparently 
quite peculiar to it ; but a travelling botanist cannot investigate these 
difficult genera so closely as is necessary to authorize his founding new 
species of them ; and I am always reluctant to increase the number of 
specdes to my subscribers unless on ample grounds. I feel sure this 
colony contains twice as many kinds of plants as I have as yet dis- 
covered. In Dr. Lindley's ' Observations on Swan Eiver Botany,' he 
mentions that Dryandraa abound; but though I was always on the 
look-out for this genus and Banksias, I spent seven years at Swan River 
before finding seven Dryandraa, Now I have gathered upwards of 
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forty species; but u third of the numlier are entire]^ confinetl to one 
locality, nnd of the remnining tw^o-tljircla only two or throe species are 
geucrally distributed over (lie country^ even where there is the same 
soil and sitaation to be found. The way in which plaats seem to be 
reatricted to certain spots » is one of the reinarltable features of this 
country. Dr, Lindley much underrates the txtent of the colony. In- 
stead of fifty miles J it stretclies from Doubtful Island Buy on the south- 
west coast to Sharks* Bay, including the land taken in by parallel lines 
of latitude and longitude. When we consider the great number of 
one species known to ^ow only in one spot, and these spots exhibiting 
no very remarkable conditions of land and aspoet, ete.j it is impossible 
to ealeulate the amount of novelty which might reward the Teaearehcs 
of a naturalist, who ehould ti-areree the country in various directions 
iu the length and the breadth of it, 

1 enclose iu this letter Bpecimens of twelve or thirteen Characup; 
and as I have fonnd by experience that these kinds of plants lose (not 
to regain it) tbeir original form in the process of dryiug, I give you 
the resnlt of some observations which I made upon them in a fresh 
state. Mr* Brown, in describing the only two species noticed in the 
* Prodromus/ appears to consitlcr the nakedness of the lower part of 
the stems, and tlie di^atance of the whorls of leaves or branches, as 
affording important distinctive marks. But in our species these points 
are highly variable, and seem dependent upon circumstances, as the 
depth and stillness of the water which they inhabit. Two kinds have 
beautifully iridescent stems : some species have the anthers and capsules 
borne upon separate plants, and they appear to be productive or other- 
wise, according as they grow in proximity with each other or not ; one 
seems nearly allied to the Chara latifolia of your ' Icones Plantarura/ 
I will endeavour to send specimens in spirits, for there is no other way 
of preserving the original aspect ; but everything connected with these 
matters is of difficult attainment in this country : for instance, my stock 
of brown paper is ex])ended, and till 1 can receive more from England 
( 1 liave written for a supply) I must be at a standstill. The article is 
not to be had for love or money in_S\van River, and from this cause 
many of my specimens have been imperfectly dried : I had hoped to 
receive some by the Prima Donna. Perhaps my letter, asking for it, 
has never reached England. It is one of the greatest disadvantages of 
8\van Kiver, that two years arc necessary for us to send a letter and 
roeoivc the answer : and matters get worse instead of better in this 
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respect. By the Halifax, as I lately informed you, I despatched a 
box : perhaps you have heard of the disaster that befell this vessel ; 
she was driven on shore soon after sailing, and so much injured that it 
was found necessary to put back for repairs. I trust that nothing 
worse than delay has happened, and that the articles will yet arrive 
in good order. 

Herewith I send some slices of several snbterranean Funffi, which, 
uninviting as they look to an epicure, are highly esteemed by our fiin- 
givorous animals, whose scraping has led me to detect their concealed 
habitat. 

Soon after the date of my last letter, an event oooorred which 
plunged us aU in the deepest affliction, and took me quite aS my usual 
pursuits. My youngest son was murdered by a native, who speared 
him through the body as he lay asleep, at the She^ Station, on the 
Moor Eiver. The books and microscope you sent me have proved the 
means of somewhat alleviating my grief, by inducing me to attend to 
botany ; and I have occupied myself in sowing the seeds of obscure 
Cryptogamous plants, Marsileacea and Charace€B. If you happen to 
have any living plants of Marchantia pohfmorpha^ I wish you would 
kindly send me a frond or two, with the cup-bearing sporules, in a 
letter, I think they would germinate in this country. 

It is an extraordinary fact that I have known the anther to exert its 
influence on seeds of Marailea, which must have lain in the ground for 
a vast and unknown period of time. These seeds, or involucres, w«re 
dug up when sinking a well on the alluvial banks of the Swan Eiver : 
they were mixed with charcoal ; for charcoal is invariably found in the 
alluvial deposits of the rivers in this country, to a depth which seems 
to prove that the present race of natives, or others having a similar habit 
of annually burning the country, must have inhabited these districts for 
a much longer period than can be ascertained of any set of people, not 
excepting the Chinese. 

I have now decided, after the first rains, which will fall in a montSi 
or six weeks, to start for the south and east. The Stirling Bange, ex* 
tending from the head of the Gordon Eiver to Cape Eich, has scarcely 
been visited, and I am in hopes of getting some interesting plants. 
There is little doubt that the country towards the north, in the interior, 
produces most species, even of Froteacea ; but the natives in that part 
of the country are a treacherous and undependable set. With such 
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protection as I am likely to obtain. Lucky Bay would Ik; an excellent 
station 1 I may probably make my way thither, on board an American 
OT French whaler* 

Some months ago^ when I was dissolving acme Acacia gum, which 
bad been for three-quarters of a year in my possession, I noticed that 
it contained seeds of the beautiful Loranthus which grows on our Acacia. 
Tiiey seemed so fresh that I placed them on the bark of a tree in the 
neighbourhood, where they quickly germinated. I have accordingly 
coated some secda with gmn^ and 1 send them in the expectation that 
you wiQ find them succeed in England. The speeies is not only among 
the most beautiful of our Lorantkij but it exhibits a highly curious 
structure, and is of extremely easy cultivation. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Lorunihtat takes root in th« trees whereon it grows. The 
mode of attachment is precisely that of a bud to the stock in which it 
is inserted. The unknown influence which these parasites exert on 
various trees, theuce deriving their very existence, is, no doubt^ among 
the bidden secrets of Katiu-e ; but it is easy to perceive that, in effecting 
the union, it is the tree which constitutes the iictiv^e agent, its bark, 
sapj and wood projecting always from the branch, on whatever side 
the parasite may happen to be placed. Acacia actiminata^ A. etereophiflfay 
and A. Mmneri^ produce the Lornnthm ; but by far the most magnifi- 
cent specimens, both for the size and brilliancy of their scarlet flowers, 
are grown on A. cijanophjlla, I will shortly send a series of specimens 
that shall exhibit these plants in a germinating state, and also show 
the junction of the wood of them, with the trunks which they inhabit. 

James Duummond. 



Plants of the Indian ArcJupelago. 

Le soussignc a T intention de publier un catalogue exact des collec- 
tions (Ic plantcs faites dans TArchipel indien (et en partie de celles 
provenaut du Japon). 

Mcs herbiers des Indes contiennent plus dc 5000 cspcces, de sorte 
(|ue Ic catalogue montcra a plus de 5000 numcpos, et que, par conse- 
qiKMit, il u'aura gucre nioins de 20 feuillcs in 8°. Comme la publica- 
tion d'une pareillc speciality est chose difficile a plus d'une raison, Tau- 
tcur s'cst decide a ne dcmander aucun honoraire, et je dois prier Mes- 
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sieurs les souscripteurs de vouloir payer les frais de port et d'expddition, 
qui se fera autant que possible par rintermediaire des libraires. H est 
impossible de fixer des a present le prix de Touvrage. II dependra du 
nombre des souscriptions, et il pourra monter, en cas de 100 a 150 sous- 
criptions, a 50 ceutimes par feuille; en cas de 150 a 200, a 40 cen- 
times ; en dessus de 200, a 80 centimes. Le prix de librairie sera au 
moins aussi ^lev^ que celui resultant d'une souscription au-dessous de 
150 exemplaires. 

J'ai I'honneur de remarquer ici que plusieurs savants distingu^ ont 
bieu voulu s*occuper de la determination d'uue grande partie de mes 
plantes ; ainsi je nomme pour les Jlga, d'abord M. Kiitzing, puis M. 
Sonder a Hambourg. Lichenea, d'abord M. Scharer, puis Dr. Hepp, a 
Zurich. Fungi, Dr. L^veill^ a Paris, ffepatica, d'abord M. Lichten- 
berg, puis M. Gottsche, a Altona. Musci, M. Duby, a Geneve. Mli- 
ce8, M. Kunze, a Leipsic. Glumacea, Dr. Steudel, a Esslingue. Or- 
chidea, Dr. Eeichenbach, fils, a Leipsic. MonochlamydecB (la plupart), 
Dr. Miquel, a Amsterdam. Composites^ Dr. Schultz, bipont. Oroban- 
checB et Fiolariea, M. Schultz, jun. Symplocos (le genre), M. Choisy, 
a Geneve. Uricacea, M. le Pr. Klotszch, a Berlin. Akinea et Portu- 
lacea, M. le Pr. Fenzl, a Vienne, etc. 

MM. les botanistes, qui veulent m'honorer de leur souscription, sont 
pries de vouloir faire connaitre exactement leur nom, domicile, le nom- 
bre des exemplaires desir^, par lettre affranchie, soit a M. Eaesling, 
imprimeur et ^teur, a Ziirich, soit au soussign^. 

H. ZOLLINGEB, 
Kosnach, pr^ Zurich, le 18 Joillet, 1853. Directeur de VEcole Normale, 



Leugodon Lagubus discovered in Scotland, 

Our excellent friend the Eev. Colin Smith, Minister of Inverary, 
Argyleshire, has had the good fortune to detect a new Moss in Scot- 
land, and one which was little to be expected in any part of the northern 
hemisphere, — Leucodon Lagurm of our * Musci Exotici,* — such at least 
it has been pronounced to be by Mr. Wilson ; a native of Cape Horn 
(Menzies), Campbell's Island (/. D. Hooker), and mountains of Van 
Diemen's Land (R. Brown). This discovery was made in 1851, in the 
Island of North Uist (one of the northern Hebrides). It grows on the 
farm of New Town, close to Bernera, on a rock with a western aspect, 
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in tufts about the size of a saucer, occupying the very edge of the soil. 
where the latter mctts thb. Unfortunately no fniotiticatioti was de- 
tected: that we trust is left to revrard the researches of some future 
botaniatj who may be led to visit this position of the Btonn-s wept He- 
brides, 
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Sbemann, Hertholtj r The Botany of the Voyoge q/'H-JI.S, HkralDj 
under the command of Q?^^\axv^ Henry Kdlett, E.N., C.B., during tJte 
years 1845-51. Part III., 4to, with Ten Plates, 

We are glad to be able to announce the appearance of the Third Part 
of this important workj with its accompanying^ bciiatifiil platea, antl 
continuatinn of the Flora of the Isthinua of Panama, including the 
fanulies Caryophyll^cets to 0/iaf/rarieiS (following the Orders of De Can- 
dollc)j nnd containing a very interesting acoonnt of the '^Ccdron^* (Si- 
maba CedroDj Planch.) of New Grranada, Equally glad, toOj are we to 
be able to state that, **in consideration of his eminent services in the 
caufie of science as an author and traveller/' the University of Goltin- 
gen, — ^his Alma Mater, we believe, — has conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy on the author. 



PJlanzenverbreitung und PJlanzenwandei'^tig, erne hotanische geographhcke 
Unter8uchu7ig ; von Hermann Hoffmann, Dr. Med. etc. Darm- 
stadt, 1853. 

Under this title we have received a pamphlet by Dr. Hoffmann, 
which constitutes a very interesting contribution to the important 
question of the geographical distribution of plants. To this subject 
the author seems to have devoted much attention ; and the results at 
which he has arrived, by a painstaking collection of the areas of dis- 
tribution of Phanerogamous plants in North Germany, are highly de- 
serving of the attention of students of this branch of- botanical science, 
though they may in many instances dissent from his special conclu- 
sions. 

The author commences his paper by passing in review the questions 
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of climate and soil, which are generally considered to exercise so much 
influence in the distribution of plants. With respect to the former, 
without denying the broad fact that some plants are adapted to tropical 
and others to temperate climate, he questions the applicability of this 
cause as an influential agent in limiting the distribution of plants 
within limited areas, and especially within North-west Germany, the dis- 
trict to which his investigations particularly refer. He even goes so 
far as to consider that the north-easterly line which bounds the areas 
of certain species, and which is usually considered to indicate a demar- 
cation between the more humid climate of Western Europe and the 
continental climate of the east, is in Germany more properly to be ex- 
plained by the trending of the land to the north as we advance to the 
eastward ; so that species, which descend from the high lands, have so 
much greater distance to travel by water in order to reach the sea the 
further east we go, on which account their northern limits naturally 
tend to arrange themselves in lines facing north-west. He then pro- 
ceeds to argue that there is something forced in the conclusion that 
species which extend for many hundred miles to the south and east, 
and are by no means restricted in altitude, and which grow with faci- 
lity under cultivation in all parts of Europe, should grow abundantly 
in Middle Germany, and stop abruptly at a line drawn through the 
towns of Bonn, Hanover, Stettin, although the climate of the tract to 
the northward of that line has a barely perceptibly less mean ^tempera- 
ture than the more southerly districts. This he finds to be the case 
with a very large number of German plants ; and as he cannot believe 
that the climate alone could cause them so suddenly to disappear, he 
dismisses it entirely as an influential agent in regulating the distribu- 
tion of plants. 

The nature of the soil he is disposed to consider still less important, 
and he points out the many inconsistencies into which the advocates of 
the limitation of plants to peculiar soils are led by the great admixtures 
which exist in all soils, and by the occurrence of those plants, which in 
warm climates grow only on clay, in damp, humid, and cool climates on 
calcareous soils ; and he comes at last to the conclusion, that, however 
the nature of the soil may affect the luxuriance of a plant, it can exer- 
cise very little influence on its occurrence or distribution. 

He then proceeds to explain in detail his own peculiar views, and to 
give at length the grounds by which he believes them to be supported ; 
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starting from the foundation tlint the present vegetable world is not to 
be considered m bavinj^ been ooreated on tbe spot on which it now 
g;rows, but that, as in tbe noimal kingdom, apecies must be considered 
to have descended from more or lesa remote tertiary periodaj since 
which the surface of our continent has been subject to a very great 
amount of change. The whole of GermDny^ he states, is considered to 
have arisen gradually from the sea since the beginning of the tertiary 
epoch, and the great valleys aj« believed to have been occupied during 
the period of emergence by arms of the sea or fi'cab-water hikes, gradu- 
nOly diminishing in size and in the height of water-level. In investigating 
the mode of entrance of plants into the tracts laid bare by the elevatioa 
of the land, he feels corapclled to select one of two principal modes of 
transmission — either by land or by water; and both by ^^riorr reasoning 
and by a aeries of illustrative facts, be beheves that he has proved that 
it is by means of water-carriage that the principal immigration of plants 
has taken place. The ^ priori arguments are naturally of less weight 
and novelty, relating cliiefly to the non-eorrespon deuce between facilities 
of aerial transport and rapidity of introduction, and to the small amount 
of dispersing power which is exhibited by plants in isolated localities. 
Tiicae are to us not convincing; but we need not here controvert them 
in detaiJ, as counter-facts in abundance will suggest themselves to 
all students of geographical botany. The illustrative facts which the 
author has brought to bear upon the question of water-transport are, 
on the contrary, the most interesting and valuable part of the work be- 
fore us. They consist of a detailed list of 125 species of plants, which 
are common in all parts of the district of the Middle Ehine and of its 
tributaries, up to an elevation of 1000 feet above the level of the sea, 
but which are not found in any part of the middle or upper valleys of 
the Weser, a river whose sources have no connection with the moun- 
tains of South Germany : these he therefore supposes to have immi- 
grated by water from the high lands of Switzerland and South Ger- 
many, after the ridge of land which separates the Weser valley from 
that of the Ehine had been elevated above the level of the sea. 

On the preparation of these lists of species great pains have evidently 
been bestowed, and they may (as far as the German flora is concerned) 
be considered as critically accurate. To enable the author to ascertain 
the main facts of geographical distribution, the West German localities 
of every species of phanerogamous plant which is indigenous in the 
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Grand Duchy of Hesse were noted, each on a separate map, and from 
the whole the most remarkable were selected as special instances ; — not 
by any means, we are informed, as a complete list of all the species 
which are natives of the Ehine valley and absent from that of the 
Weser, all those being excluded whose specific identity is open to 
doubt, as well as a considerable number which have been erroneously 
stated by authors to be natives of some parts of the Weser district, 
though well enough ascertained not to be so. 

On the question of the sufficiency of the evidence on the authority 
of which these 125 species are stated to be absent from the district of 
the Upper and Middle Weser, we cannot be expected to express an 
opinion. Their absence is in every instance stated on the authority 
of three botanists, aU of them the authors of local floras, and one a 
botanist of first-rate critical accuracy. Dr. Hoffmann appears to con- 
sid^ that the district is so amply explored, that no doubt can be en- 
tertained in the matter ; and without pledging ourselves to the belief 
that this will hold good in all cases, we may fairly enough assume that 
in so well-botanized a country, and out of so large a number of plants as 
125, a very large proportion could not have been overlooked. We 
have therefore the very remarkable fact, that on a tract of comparatively 
speaking level country, with no alpine tracts intervening to prevent 
the migration of plants, a notable number of species have been utterly 
unable to pass over a low watershed, while they have spread through- 
out the Ehine valley in all directions, ascending the tributary streams 
on both sides, as far as the height to which the species is in the habit 
of growing. 

It must be confessed however that a survey of this list o( 125 names 
shows a great part of it be composed of southern forms ; and even on a 
cursory inspection a good many of the species therein contained appear 
to have been inserted rather incautiously, and tend to a certain extent 
to neutralize the weight of evidence : we find, for example, Acer Moim- 
peasulanum, Frunua Mahaleby Lavandula vera, Scrophularia canina, and 
Muscari botryoides, all species which are characteristic of the south of 
Europe. The list also includes Gentiana utricuhaa and Geranium 
macrorhizon^ doubtful natives, we fear, of any part of North Grermany ; 
Ervum Urvilia and Amaranthui retroflexus^ both, we presume, only na- 
turalized; the anomalous Samolus Falerandi, and such minute and local 
plants as Malaxis paltidosa and Elatine hexandra. These however are 
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exeepUons to its general aspect, and all tlie species which it contains 
are worthy of n crtreful analysis* We find, on the data contained in the 
list itself and in such German floras as are at hand, that of the 125 
species en um era ted 62 are native3 of Saxony, and 39 only of Ham- 
hiir^h, Holstein, or Denraarfc. Both these nnmbera are possibly ratiier 
too low; but if we make an allowance for naturalized species, a con- 
siderable deduction will be required, eo that these numbers soifice 
to show the general southern nature of the forms. Only 50, or less 
than one-half, are natives of Britain ; and of these at least 2S are con- 
fined to the extreme south of oar iahmdj and are therefore affected in 
their distribution by sonjc cause or other, in the same way as in Ger- 
many, Several of t lie others^ such as fFahlenbergia hederacco. and Hy^ 
pericuvi Elodes are western forms; and scarce one, except CarciC slricla 
and Polamogetoii de}Mns^ is a coitirnon British plant. 

While therefore we regard sncli careful observations as those of our 
author aa of great value to the student of geographical botauy, we feel 
by no means disposed to depreciate so inuclj as be does the influence 
of eUmntic conditions on tlie vegetation on our globe. It is no doubt 
diflicult to explain in what manner the organization of a plant is af- 
fected by nice shades of difference of temperat\u'e or humidity. The 
fact Is, however, well established as between tropical and temjjerate cli- 
mates; and the usual explanation seems quite satisfactory, that impaired 
vitality at last becomes incapable of contending against more powerful 
competitors in the struggle for space which is constantly going on be- 
tween one species and another. 

Dr. Hoffmann (h-aw^s, as a further conclusion from his comparative 
list of species, that the highest levels at which plants are found on the 
hills surrounding the Ehine valley will in a great many instances be 
found to correspond at great distances ; and he is of opinion that this 
result is due to the level of the lake or sea which at the time of their 
introduction occupied the valley, believing, as we have seen, that trans- 
mission by means of water is the only energetic means of dispersion of 
])lants, and that tlioy are incapable of extending to any distance in any 
other way. Impressed with this view, he takes a vapid survey of the geo- 
graphical history of Germany since the beginning of the tertiary epoch, 
and speculates on the relation of the Hora to the periods of emergence. 
Into this it is unnecessary to follow him, as such speculations are nc^t 
capable of any close reasoning in the present state of" our geological 
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knowledge, and are therefore of little practical benefit. In such specu- 
lative subjects, indeed, the views of matters of detail adopted by each 
writer, must depend on his views of the sequence and importance of 
geological events. Our author, for instance, considers it probable that 
a considerable number of evergreen trees indigenous in the Rhine valley 
are survivors firom the miocene period, — a view which we think wholly 
untenable, if he means to imply that any part of the now-existing ve- 
getation has retained its position where it now grows since so remote 
an epoch. On the contrary, we believe that since the most recent ter- 
tiary period, the great refrigeration of our climate which must have 
accompanied the glacial epoch is quite incompatible with such a vege- 
tation, and that our whole flora, except a few alpine species, has pro- 
bably been introduced since that time. 

We are sorry to find, in a general work devoted to geological 
questions relative to the distribution of plants, no indications of an 
acquaintance with the very important labours of Lyell and Forbes. 
The masterly summary of the whole question by Sir Charles Lyell, in 
his ' Principles of Geology,' is based upon a great accumulation of facts, 
and a complete knowledge of the amount of geological changes ; while 
in the memoir by Professor Edward Forbes, on the vegetation of the 
glacial epoch, we have the application to a particular geological period 
of the author's extensive knowledge of zoology and botany ; and both 
these writers have treated the subject with so much completeness, that 
their papers may be considered the foundation of all accurate discus- 
sion on the subject. 

We regret also to observe a tendency, on the part of the author of 
the pamphlet before us, to place a degree of reliance on the identifica- 
tion of fossil species of plants with those now existing, which we do 
not by any means think the materials usually at the disposal of fossil 
botanists can warrant. Every one who is accustomed to the handling of 
large masses of plants, must have felt the great difficulty of referring 
specimens without flowers or fruit to their Natural Orders. How much 
more difficult, then, must it be to identify fossil specimens, chiefly single 
leaves, vdth living species ! — a thing now often done, with the utmost 
confidence, on exceedingly slender grounds. We should not like to be 
obliged to distinguish fragments of dried specimens oiFinm Ptmilio from 
Pinm syheatrk, or from a great many other Pines ; and yet our author 
tells us, on the authority of Goppert, that the former of these so-called 
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species ia found in miocene strata in Germany. Such hasty references 
are^ in our opinion, particularly dangerous, and likely to load to a great 
deal of mischief. 

3omc curious experiments on Ihe footing power of seedSa and on 
their vitality after long immersion iu water, are also deserving of mcu* 
tion. Of 870 seeds selected from the most diiferent natural groups^ 
immersed in ^ater for three weeks, GS4 had sunk to the bottom, while 
186, or more thaa one-fifth^ continued to float. Out of the whole num- 
ber, only 64, or very bttJfi more than six per cent., vegetated; of these, 
38 had sunk to the bottom, and 26 were of the number which had 
floated. These numbers correspond to a proportion of four per cent* 
of the seeds which sank, aud fourteen per cent, of those which floated. 



ToTLREY, Dn. JoBN : Plants Fr^ifiontiajt^ ; QFf dvBcripthm of planh 
colhcted hy CoL Jp C. Fremont, in Oal\foniia. 4to. Washington 
City. (Smithsonian Cootibutiona to Knowledge.) 

Here are ten fignxes, and as many admirable descriptions, of Califor- 
uian platitSj a portion of the collections of *' Colonel^ Fremont, whose 
importaut services to science are known to all who have read the re- 
ports of his hazardous journeys. He has not only made valuable ad- 
ditions to the geographical knowledge of our remote possessions, but 
has greatly increased our acquaintance with the Geology and Natural 
History of the regions which he explored. His first Expedition was 
made in the year 1842, and terminated on the Eocky Mountains. He 
examined the celebrated South Pass, and ascended the highest moun- 
tain of the Wind Eiver Chain, now called Fremonfs Peak. The party 
moved so rapidly (travelling from the frontier of Missouri to the moun- 
tains, and returning in the short space of four months), that much time 
could not be allowed for botany. Nevertheless a collection of three 
hundred and fifty species of plants was made, of which I gave an ac- 
count in a botanical appendix to his first Report. The second expedi- 
tion of Colonel Fremont, that of 1843 and 1844, embraced not only 
much of the ground which he had previously explored, but extensive re- 
gions of Oregon and California. In this journey he amassed large col- 
lections in places never before visited by a Botanist ; but, unfortunately, 
a great portion of them were lost. In the gori^'es of the Sierra Nevada, 
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a mule, laden with some bales of botanical specimens, gathered in a 
thousand miles of travel, fell from a precipice into a deep chasm, from 
whence they could not be recovered. A large part of the remaining 
collection was destroyed on the return of the Expedition, by the great 
flood of the Kansas River. Some of the new and more interesting 
plants that were rescued from destruction, were published in the Bota- 
nical Appendix to Colonel Fremont's Report of his second Expedition. 

" Very large collections were also made in his Third Expedition, in 
1845 and the two following years ; but again, notwithstanding every 
precaution, some valuable packages were spoiled by the numerous and 
unavoidable mishaps of such a hazardous journey. Very few of the new 
genera and species that were saved have as yet been published, except- 
ing several of the Composiia, by Dr. Gray, in order that the priority 
of their discovery might be secured for Colonel Pr^mont. There was 
still another journey to California performed by that zealous traveller, — 
the disastrous one which commenced late in the year 1848. Even in 
this he gleaned a few plants, which, with all the others, he kindly placed 
at my disposal. I had hoped that arrangements would have been made 
by the Government for the publication of a general account of the 
Botany of California ; but as there is no immediate prospect of such a 
work being undertaken, I have prepared this memoir on some of the 
more interesting new genera discovered by Colonel Fremont." Such 
are the particulars given in the preface by Dr. Torrey. 

The first plant figured and described is Spraguea umbellata, a curious 
Portulaceous plant, with very large membranaceous, imbricated calyces, 
arranged in umbellate spikes. The genus is named in compliment to 
Mr. Sprague, the talented botanical artist. 2. Fr4monUa Cal\fomica 
(the former genus Fremontia is now Sarcobaius), a beautifrd shrub allied 
to Cheirostemon, 3. Libocedrus decurrens*, Torr., a noble tree 120-140 
feet high, found in the upper waters of the Sacramento. 4. Coleogyne 
ramosiasima, Torr., a new genus, allied to Furshia, in Bosacea. 5. Mn- 
plectocladus fa9ciculatu8, Torr., another new Rosaceous genus. 6. Cka-' 
mabatia foliolosa, Benth., PL Hartw., again an exceedingly curious 
shrub of Bosacea, with leaves very compoundly divided, almost like 
those of some Pedkularia, 7. CarperUiera Califomica, a new genus 

* This has since appeared under the name of Tkufa Craiffana, in a little pam- 
phlet; edited by Mr. ijidrew Mnrray, containing notes on a " Botanical Expedition 
to the Oregon," with a coloured plate. 
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